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THE   POISON   OF   TONGUES 


CHAPTER    I 

JULIAN     DANCES 

E  day  had  been  wet,  and  an  idle  hour  after  tea 
in  the  hall  brought  the  suggestion  that  Julian 
Charteris  should  dance.  She  refused  several  times,  but 
when  Nicolas  de  Castro  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
sketched  the  outline  of  a  tarantella  with  those  marvellous 
fingers  of  his,  she  yielded,  if  rather  against  her  will,  and 
ran  upstairs  to  change  her  dress. 

Opinions  were  divided  concerning  De  Castro — con- 
cerning the  man  himself,  for  on  his  music  there  was 
but  the  one  verdict :  that  a  genius,  real  among  the 
thousand  dubbed  by  the  crowd,  had  visited  our  mortal 
sphere.  Mystery  shrouded  his  origin  ;  one  heard  noth- 
ing more  definite  than  that  old  Mr.  Manory,  globe- 
trotting, had  found  him  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  and 
— eager,  as  always,  to  devote  his  fortune  to  some  quixotic 
use — had  educated  him,  and  introduced  him  in  London. 
The  young  man  was  undeniably  attractive,  though  per- 
haps not  absolutely  usual  in  manner.  Disciples  attrib- 
uted any  deviations  from  the  ordinary  code  to  impulse, 
originality ;  detractors,  always  admitting  the  genius, 
called  him  affected,  or  even  ill-bred.  His  inclusion, 
ill 
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under  the  aegis  of  Mr.  Manory,  in  a  house-party  of  critical 
intimates  at  the  Kentish  home  of  Mrs.  Charteris,  Mr. 
Manory's  oldest  friend,  was  a  matter  less  of  surprise 
than  of  curiosity.  Mrs.  Charteris,  a  delicate,  enthusi- 
astic woman,  had  been  ever  ready  to  follow  Mr.  Manor's 
lead — Julian,  her  only  living  child,  was  among  De  Castro's 
most  ardent  admirers.  His  appearance  had  been  an  un- 
doubted success  ;  he  was  willing  to  play  at  any  moment 
of  the  day  or  night,  and  so  adaptable  to  the  atmosphere 
of  cultivated  pleasure  that  he  won  a  dozen  friends  in  as 
many  hours. 

"  It's  rather  a  bore  that  this  other  man's  coming," 
said  Jack  Poyntz  to  Marjorie  Denning,  under  cover  of 
the  notes  which  fell  from  De  Castro's  fingers.  He  could 
speak  the  more  freely  as  Mrs.  Charteris,  with  a  few 
elders  and  Marjorie's  young  sister,  sat  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  near  the  log  fire  which  had  been  lighted 
to  cheat  the  wet  August  evening  into  a  semblance  of 
comfort. 

"  I  don't  suppose  he'll  trouble  us,"  answered  the  girl 
lazily. 

"  Not  exactly,  perhaps,  but  we're  such  a  jolly  party, 
and  he's  an  outsider — one  of  those  fellows  who  don't 
care  a  hang  for  music  and  pictures,  I  expect — regular 
aborigines.  Don't  you  know  the  sort  ?  " 

De  Castro  let  his  fingers  drop  from  the  keys  and  swung 
round  on  the  music-stool.  "  Why  does  he  come,  then  ?  " 
he  asked.  His  voice  had  a  peculiar  intonation  which 
struck  one  in  contrast  with  Poyntz's  crisply-cut  syllables 
— an  intonation  rather  than  an  accent,  reckoned  among 
his  charms  by  the  enthusiastic. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?  "  Poyntz  spoke  with  cautious 
softness.  "  He  was  a  friend  of  poor  Ralph's  in  India 
— was  with  him  when  he  was  killed  in  the  Urdah  cam- 
paign, and  that  sort  of  thing.  They've  never  met  him 
before,  as  he's  not  been  home  since — went  straight  from 
India  to  South  Africa,  I  believe.  He's  just  landed  from 
the  Cape — invalided.  It's  unfortunate  we  should  all  be 
here  !  He's  a  stranger  to  every  one,  and  I'm  sure  he's 
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the  kind  of  man  who  would  be  more  at  home  killing 
lions — or  men — than  lazing  about  in  this  divine  garden." 

Mrs.  Glyn,  tired  of  silence,  turned  her  head. 

"  My  dear  Jack,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  kill  a  man 
if  you  tried,"  she  observed,  with  her  clear  little  laugh. 
"  And  as  to  a  lion — you'd  run  away  !  I  dare  say  this 
Captain — what's  his  name  ? — is  a  very  interesting  per- 
son !  " 

Poyntz  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  So  like  a  woman," 
he  retorted.  "  Always  admiring  brute  force  before  in- 
tellect !  If  I  tell  you  that  the  fellow  rather  distin- 
guished himself  in  that  campaign  where  Ralph  was  killed 
— not  to  speak  of  South  Africa  ! — you'll  be  ready  to  go 
on  your  knees  to  him." 

ttarjorie  laughed  softly,  and  Mrs.  Glyn  caught  her 
hands  together  with  a  dainty  gesture  of  annoyance,  such 
as  one  might  expect  from  a  Dresden-china  shepherdess. 
"  I  never  said  I  admired  brute  force  !  "  she  cried.  "  I 
only  suggested  that  Captain 


What  is  his  name  ?  "  put  in  the  pianist. 

"  Don't  remember.  He  was  in  Ralph's  regiment,  but 
I  think  Gerald  said  he'd  been  in  some  Irregular  Horse 
lately." 

Marjorie  yawned.  "  Spare  me  details,"  she  said  lan- 
guidly. "  I  have  never  yet  met  a  soldier  I  could  get  on 
with — they  drive  every  idea  out  of  my  brain." 

Gerald,  Mrs.  Charteris's  nephew  by  marriage,  lounged 
across  the  room  to  the  piano.  "  Talking  about  the 
'  Intruder  '  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Queer  what  a  difference  one 
discordant  element  always  makes  !  He's  bound  to  be 
discordant — we  all  know  each  other  so  well  !  Besides, 
it's  hard  on  Aunt  Mary  and  Julian  after  these  four 
years — just  when  they  were  getting  over  it  and  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  things — but  he  said  he  had  to  go  North 
immediatelv,  so  of  course  they  asked  him  to  come  here 
first." 

"  Mrs.  Glyn  is  prepared  to  worship  a  wounded  Her- 
cules," said  Poyntz.  "  They  want  to  know  his  name 
—I've  forgotten  it." 
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"  Thursby — they're  decent  sort  of  people  in  Yorkshire, 
I  believe.  But  he's  not  wounded — only  recovering  from 
enteric." 

De  Castro  drew  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  over  the 
keys  in  a  little  ripple  of  sound.  "  Thursby,"  he  re- 
peated. "  I  think  the  name  is  familiar  to  me.  Where 
can  I  have  heard  it  ?  " 

"  It's  an  awful  pity,"  Marjorie  summed  up.  "  He'll  be 
dull  and  shy — particularly  if  he's  ill ! — and  we " 

"  Hush  !  here  comes  Miss  Charteris,"  interposed  De 
Castro.  He  turned  to  the  piano  and  again  shaped  a 
dance  as  Julian  descended  the  stairs,  the  folds  of  her 
black  dancing-skirt  and  the  loose  sleeves  of  her  bodice 
fluttering  back  like  the  draperies  of  a  classic  dancer. 
Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  raising  a  critical  pair  of  glasses, 
leaned  forward  that  she  might  whisper  to  Mrs.  Charteris  : 
"  Julian  is  worth  looking  at  !  I'm  tired  of  your  pink 
and  white  beauties,  and  for  all  she's  so  modern,  she's  a 
woman  through  and  through."  De  Castro,  tossing  the 
long  hair  from  his  forehead,  glanced  at  the  girl  with  a 
smile  that  his  face  had  not  worn  when  he  spoke  to  the 
others.  "  Will  that  do  ?  "  he  asked,  half  under  his 
breath,  as  soon  as  she  stood  by  him. 

Julian  shook  her  head  impatiently ;  he  changed  the 
melody,  watching  her  from  the  corner  of  his  eyes.  She 
listened,  tapping  her  foot,  nodded  approval,  and  moved 
into  the  open  space  which  Gerald  and  Poyntz  had  cleared 
in  front  of  the  piano.  The  little  group  near  the  fire 
turned  to  look  ;  Mrs.  Glyn  and  Marjorie  drew  aside  with 
some  expectancy  ;  only  Audrey  Denning  held  aloof,  as 
she  had  held  aloof  from  their  gossip,  leaning  her  chin 
upon  a  small  hand  and  gazing  with  wide  eyes  into  the 
heart  of  the  fire. 

The  notes  rang  out  fuller  and  with  more  decision. 
For  an  instant  Julian  waited,  then  she  swayed  to  the 
music,  caught  its  rhythm,  and  began  to  dance.  De 
Castro's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  movements  :  the  rap- 
ture which  admiring  crowds  had  noted  shone,  intensified, 
in  his  deep-set  eyes,  and  gave  a  glow  to  his  cheek  as  he 
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swayed  in  accompaniment  ;  the  long  hair  tossed  upon  his 
forehead,  his  fingers  leaped,  danced,  and  twinkled,  the 
notes  sang  and  thundered,  rippled  and  died  away, 
following  the  girl's  feet  in  exquisite  subjection,  or  lead- 
ing them  in  a  new  cadence,  now  slower  and  now  more 
swift.  The  music  and  the  movement  seemed  inextri- 
cably blent,  like  the  bending  of  a  tree  and  the  rush  of 
the  storm-wind  which  bends  it.  Shadows  had  deepened 
under  the  gallery,  so  that  the  outline  of  Julian's  figure 
was  scarcely  visible  against  them,  save  where  the  fire- 
light, more  potent  as  the  day  waned,  emphasised  the 
moving  folds,  touched  her  red-brown  hair  with  a  sombre 
sparkle,  or  showed  the  lace  at  her  throat  and  wrists, 
dancing  as  she  danced.  She  seemed  an  embodiment  of 
sound — no  more  tangible  in  the  mingling  of  lights  than 
the  melody  which  filled  the  air  and  beat  against  the  dim 
rafters. 

A  spell  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  those  who  watched 
and  listened  ;  the  dance  and  the  music  had  carried  them 
away — over  mountain-tops,  out  of  the  present — who 
knows  ?  To  each  comes  his  own  vision  !  A  noise  of 
arrival  in  the  outer  passage  was  unheeded — only  the 
young  girl  who  looked  into  the  fire  stiffened  a  little, 
sitting  upright  and  clasping  her  hands,  and  hers  were 
the  only  eyes  that  turned  instantly  when  the  door  was 
flung  open  :  the  spell  was  not  shattered  until  the  foot- 
man, after  hesitating  for  a  moment,  announced  :  "  Cap- 
tain Thursby."  Even  then  De  Castro  still  sent  the  call 
of  his  music  through  the  air,  but  Julian  stopped  dancing 
abruptly,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  went  forward.  She 
gathered  no  more  distinct  impression  than  that  the 
new-comer  was  tall  and  bronzed. 

"  You  have  had  a  wet  drive,"  she  said,  rather  hurriedly, 
as  they  shook  hands.  "  Come  to  the  fire — my  mother  is 
there  !  " 

He  followed  her  in  silence  across  the  dimly-lighted 
space,  and  encountered  Mrs.  Charteris's  impulsive  greet- 
ing with  obvious  embarrassment.  The  touch  of  her 
small,  white  hand  scorned  to  disconcert  him  ;  he  made 
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no  more  original  response  to  her  low-toned  :  "  It  is  good 
of  you  to  come  !  "  than  a  murmur  of  thanks  for  his 
invitation,  and  gratefully  accepted  Julian's  offer  of  tea. 
Audrey  Denning  watched  him  motionless. 

"  Your  aborigine  isn't  bad-looking/'  whispered  Mrs. 
Glyn  to  Poyntz,  as  Thursby  stood  by  one  of  the  lamps 
which  had  been  brought  to  light  the  tea-table. 

Poyntz  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Of  the  herculean  type — no  !  7FJust  what  I  ex- 
pected." 

De  Castro  let  his  hand  slip  from  the  piano  and  looked 
across  the  room.  His  eyes  lingered  upon  the  new-comer, 
as  if  he  sought  to  piece  out  some  memory,  frowning  over 
it  a  little  ;  then  he  rose  and  went  to  the  tea-table. 
Julian,  as  she  served  Captain  Thursby,  was  talking  with 
apparent  ease  of  his  journey,  of  his  illness,  of  his  recent 
voyage,  but  the  musician  remarked  that  her  voice  was 
nervous,  and  that  her  cheeks  burned  more  hotly  than 
dancing  would  warrant,  while  Thursby,  answering  her 
questions,  did  not  vouchsafe  much  on  his  own  account. 
Their  conversation  flagged  and  paused. 

"  You  will  dance  again  ?  "  De  Castro  pleaded,  bending 
over  Julian's  chair. 

"  Not  to-night,"  she  answered  rather  absently.  "  Play 
to  us  instead." 

Thursby  glanced  up,  scanned  the  musician  with  a 
slightly  scornful  curiosity,  and  helped  himself  to  some 
bread  and  butter. 

"  But  my  music  is  so  little  unless  you  interpret  it," 
continued  De  Castro,  folding  his  hands  in  mock  entreaty. 
"  If  I  go  on  my  knees,  Miss  Charteris  !  " 

Julian  frowned ;  his  persistence  at  this  moment  irri- 
tated her. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  interrupted,"  put  in  Thursby.  "  Please 
don't  let  me  !  " 

Julian  turned  to  him  and  spoke  rather  fast :  "  I  am 
tired  now.  Mr.  De  Castro's  music  has  no  need  of  my 
feet." 

De  Castro  moved  reluctantly  to  the  piano,  struck  a 
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few  random  chords,  and  plunged  into  a  tempest  of 
sound  which  suggested  somehow  that  his  mood  had 
been  jangled.  For  once  such  music  fell  unheeded  on 
Julian's  ears  :  her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  man 
opposite,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  Glad  of  an  excuse 
for  silence,  since  it  was  so  difficult  to  receive  him  natur- 
ally, to  talk  with  him  of  common  matters  when  the 
tragedy  of  three  years  back  rose  with  such  importunity, 
she  watched  him  as,  listening  in  an  apparently  perfunc- 
tory manner  to  De  Castro's  hurricane,  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair.  An  attempt  to  piece  together  Ralph's  enthusi- 
astic letters  with  the  personality  of  the  man  himself  left 
her  vaguely  disappointed ;  her  dead  brother's  hero  was 
just  an  ordinary  soldier — very  essentially  a  soldier — 
bronzed  and  well-built,  with  smooth,  brown  hair  and  a 
small  brown  moustache.  The  gray  eyes  were  pleasant 
enough,  the  mouth  was  firm — otherwise  Captain  Thursby 
had  nothing  remarkable  about  him,  and  Julian  had 
thought  of  him  as  remarkable,  perhaps  merely  because 
on  his  ears  had  fallen  Ralph's  last  broken  utterance. 

A  small  thunder  of  applause  woke  her  from  her  dream. 
Mrs.  Glyn  whispered  :  "  He's  wonderful  to-night !  " — 
then  the  sound  of  a  gong  brought  the  bustle  of  dis- 
persion to  dress  for  dinner.  Julian  put  Captain  Thursby 
into  Gerald's  charge,  and  hurried  up  the  stairs  in  a 
sudden  desire  for  solitude.  A  hand  on  her  arm  startled 
her,  and  she  turned  to  meet  Audrey's  reproachful 
gaze. 

"  How  could  you  dance  to-night  of  all  nights,  Julian  ? 
I  couldn't  bear  to  look.  You  are  so  strange  !  " 

"  Did  it  hurt  you  ?  I'm  so  sorry,  Audrey — but — how 
can  I  explain  ? — I  couldn't  bear  to  be  still." 

The  cnild — for  she  seemed  little  more — sighed,  and 
loosed  her  hold  on  Julian's  arm. 

"  I  can't  understand — forgive  me  I  But  what's  he 
like,  Julian  ?  I  was  afraid  to  come  and  speak  to  him." 

Julian  hesitated  for  an  instant. 

"  I  really  don't  know— yet/'  she  said  at  last.  "  He 
looks — rather  ordinary." 
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"  But  he  can't  be  quite  ordinary ! "  cried  the  other, 
protesting. 

They  reached  the  landing  in  silence,  then  Julian  turned 
and  faced  her  friend. 

"  It  isn't  that  I  don't  care  about  Ralph,"  she  said 
passionately.  "  Don't  believe  that  of  me  !  " 

Audrey  drew  Julian's  head  down  and  kissed  her. 

"  I'm  unreasonable,"  she  whispered.  "  But — it  wasn't 
your  whole  life  !  " 

She  fled  to  her  room  ;  Julian  looked  after  her  with 
eyes  that  were  half  indignant  and  half  pitiful.  "  Poor 
little  Audrey — it  is  worse  for  her/'  she  murmured. 

And  yet,  after  all,  it  was  bad  enough  for  herself.  She, 
too,  had  loved  Ralph,  her  junior  by  four  years,  with  all 
the  force  of  her  being,  but  she  could  not  mourn  for  ever, 
and,  that  well  of  grief  shut  deep  in  her  heart,  she  had 
taken  up  her  life  again,  admitting  the  claims  which 
society,  charmed  by  a  vivid  personality,  by  a  face  with 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  sort  one  divines  in 
certain  portraits  by  Romney,  made  upon  her.  Capable 
of  talking  well  and  variously  on  the  subjects  which 
interested  her  and  her  friends,  she  had  gained  a  footing 
in  many  circles  ;  she  was  a  devotee  of  music,  of  the 
last  literary  craze,  of  plays  and  players,  pictures  and 
books.  People  commented  that  she  had  "  got  over  the 
boy's  death  wonderfully  well,"  but  such  comments  were 
scarcely  just.  Now,  fresh  from  that  painful  meeting 
under  a  dozen  eyes,  the  well  of  grief  was  opened  again, 
and  she  longed,  with  a  bitter,  hopeless  longing,  that  it 
might  have  been  the  little  brother  himself  who  had  come 
home.  And  there  was  worse  to  follow ;  she  divined, 
instinctively,  that  Captain  Thursby  was  not  one  who 
would  make  the  meeting  easier — there  had  certainly 
been  no  flash  of  sympathy  between  them,  no  sign  that 
he  was  other  than  dull  and  unresponsive,  though  she 
tried  to  excuse  him  to  herself  by  laying  stress  on  the 
awkwardness  for  him  of  such  an  arrival. 

At  dinner  he  was  her  neighbour,  with  Mrs.  Glyn  be- 
yond, but  all  her  efforts  to  set  him  at  his  ease  seemed 
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unavailing.  Whether  it  might  be  that  her  thoughts  in 
his  presence  stayed  so  continually  \vith  Ralph  that 
commonplaces  seemed  forced,  or  whether  he  were  indeed 
dull  beyond  the  dulness  of  any  man  she  had  met  before, 
she  could  still  not  determine.  They  laboured  through 
a  few  phrases,  having  apparently  exhausted  all  that  he 
could  say  about  South  Africa  at  tea,  then,  half  annoyed 
and  half  regretful,  she  resigned  him  to  Mrs.  Glyn,  who 
seemed  to  have  better  success,  as  he  was  soon  talking 
vvith  some  animation  :  the  fault  must  obviously  lie  with 
herself.  Unused  as  she  was  to  failure,  such  a  possibility 
hurt  her  vanity,  and  something  deeper,  since  it  was 
Ralph's  friend  who  had  baffled  her.  She  flung  herself 
with  the  warmth  of  ill-humour  into  a  discussion  which 
had  been  started  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"  Every  one  ought  to  keep  a  diary,"  said  Poyntz 
trenchantly.  "  If  only  some  one  would  write  down, 
quite  honestly,  exactly  what  they  thought  every  day,  they 
would  make  the  most  interesting  book  in  the  world." 

"  But  can  one  be  quite  honest,  that's  the  point  ?  " 
asked  Marjorie.  "  Can  one  be  quite  sure  that  one  is 
speaking  the  truth  about  oneself  ?  One  has  so  many 
selves." 

Sir  John  Denning  nodded  his  fine  head  and  smiled 
rather  satirically. 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  plunge  into  metaphysics,*"  he 
remarked. 

"  Of  course  I  know  what  you  mean,"  put  in  Poyntz, 
with  an  imperceptible  shrug  at  the  incomprehension  of 
elders.  "  But  my  point  is  that  one  should  chronicle 
one's  o\vn  view  of  oneself — I  dare  say  it  isn't  the  true 
one,  but  it's  the  truest  one's  likely  to  get  this  side  of 
Nirvana." 

"  I  don't  flatter  myself  that  I'm  worth  so  much 
chronicling,"  said  Gerald,  with  a  laugh. 

Poyntz  struck  his  fingers  on  the  table.  "  But  don't 
you  see  that  you  needn't  be  remarkable,  or  your  thoughts 
out  of  the  common  ;  it's  only  that  they  should  be  quite, 
quite  genuine.  The  real  honest  thoughts  of  a  crossing- 
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sweeper  would  be  worth  dozens  of  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment." 

"  That  isn't  saying  much/'  cried  Mrs.  Glyn,  breaking 
off  her  conversation  with  Thursby  to  fling  in  a  word. 
Then  she  turned  to  him  again.  "  Do  you  keep  a  diary  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  a  tone  of  merriment  that  seemed  to  take 
him  into  her  confidence  and  set  him  and  her  apart  from 
these  absurd  people. 

Thursby  shook  his  head. 

"  Never  flattered  myself  that  my  thoughts  were  worth 
writing  down  !  "  he  answered.  "  Besides,  if  you  really 
felt  a  thing  you  wouldn't  want  any  one  else  to  read  it, 
and  if  you  locked  it  up,  where' s  the  use  ?  " 

"  Posterity,  mon  Capitaine !  "  observed  Poyntz,  who 
had  overheard,  and  Thursby  said  no  more. 

"  Now  if  Uncle  Tom  had  kept  a  diary,"  suggested 
Gerald,  and  appealed  to  Mr.  Manory.  "  Did  you  ever 
keep  one,  Uncle  Tom  ?  " 

Mr.  Manory,  who  had  the  host's  place  at  table,  looked 
up,  joining  his  fingers  and  thumbs  in  a  gesture  peculiar 
to  him.  He  was  a  dried-up  little  man,  with  a  tie  which 
gave  the  suggestion  of  a  stock,  and  a  coat  which  seemed 
to  lack  brass  buttons. 

"  Scattered  notes,  my  dear  boy,"  he  answered.  "  They 
bring  back  strange  pictures — strange  pictures." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  Thursby  in  a  low  voice  of  Mrs. 
Glyn. 

She  told  him,  with  the  comment :  "A  millionaire  and 
an  eccentric — has  travelled  half  over  the  world  and  met 
the  queerest  people.  It  was  he  who  discovered  Mr.  De 
Castro  in  India." 

"  The  fellow  who  played  before  dinner  ?  Isn't  he  a 
Eurasian  ? — looks  as  if  there  were  a  touch  of  the  tar- 
brush, and  it's  a  pity  he  doesn't  cut  his  hair." 

Mrs.  Glyn's  laugh  was  sympathetic  :  "He  says  the 
people  who  run  him  won't  allow  it !  " 

"  But  why  do  they  ask  him  here  ?     Surely 

"  What  a  long  time  you  have  been  out  of  England  ! 
I  assure  you  he  is  charming,  and  most  original.  We  all 
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adore  him,  specially  Miss  Charteris  !  "  Mrs.  Glyn's  smile 
was  malicious. 

Thursby  glanced  instinctively  at  Julian.  She  was 
leaning  forward  on  her  elbow,  listening  and  speaking 
eagerly.  The  sparkle  in  her  eyes  matched  that  of  the 
jewelled  pendant  at  her  throat  and  the  diamond  comb 
in  her  hair ;  her  laughter  rang  out  buoyantly :  she 
seemed  part  and  parcel  of  this  life  of  brilliant  trifling — 
far  enough  from  the  inexorable  realities.  Something  of 
perplexity  crept  into  Thursby's  eyes;  then  he  turned 
back  to  Mrs.  Glyn  and  the  cloud  lifted. 

"  Miss  Charteris  was  very  fond  of  her  brother  ?  "  he 
asked  under  his  breath. 

"  Devoted.  You've  come  on  a  sad  errand,  Captain 
Thursby." 

He  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  but  it's  awfully  nice  to  be  back  all  the  same/' 
he  said  at  last. 

Mrs.  Glyn  smiled,  not  without  amusement.  It  ap- 
peared that  her  chatter  had  some  part  in  making  the 
"  Intruder "  feel  his  return  "  awfully  nice,"  and  her 
vanity  was  pleased.  Until  they  rose  from  table  she 
gave  herself  to  the  completion  of  a  conquest. 

After  dinner  the  rain  cleared  and  a  watery  moon 
shone  between  racing  clouds.  Gerald,  who  had  watched 
Julian  at  table  with  some  discernment,  rescued  her 
from  a  suggestion  of  Bridge,  took  her  out  on  the  terrace 
and  offered  her  a  cigarette  in  silence.  They  leaned 
for  a  long  while  upon  the  balustrade,  looking  across 
over  the  moonlit  grass  to  the  dim  trees.  Then  the 
boy  broke  out  abruptly  :  "  I'm  sorry  this  should  happen 
just  now,  it's  awfully  hard  on  you  !  " 

Julian's  lips  quivered. 

"  It  seems  so  real  again,"  she  said  slowly.  "  But  it 
had  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later,  and  when  we  got  his 
telegram  yesterday — Oh,  Gerald  !  perhaps  it's  better 
to  have  him  here  with  other  people.  It  won't  be  easy 
to  talk  to  him  about  Ralph,  he  doesn't  look  like  a  person 
who  would  understand." 
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The  boy  nodded  gravely. 

"  You  know  how  Ralph  wrote  about  him,"  he 
suggesting  a  consolation  that  his  tone  did  not  second. 

Julian  turned  on  her  heel  and  looked  back  into  the 
drawing-room.  De  Castro  had  begun  to  play,  some- 
thing slow  and  mournful,  like  the  breaking  of  waves 
upon  the  shore  ;  Thursby  was  strolling  with  Mrs.  Glyn 
towards  the  window. 

"  That's  what  seems  so  strange,"  said  Julian  pas- 
sionately. "  He  is  so  commonplace,  and  yet  there 
must  be  something,  if  Ralph  cared  for  him  as  he  did. 
And  Viola  can  make  him  talk.  If  she  flirts  with  him, 
it'll  take  him  off  my  hands  anyhow — -but  I  thought 
he  would  be  different." 

De  Castro  stopped  abruptly  and  plunged  into  some 
swift,  uneasy  melody,  stopped  again,  and  shut  the 
piano  with  a  little  bang. 

Julian  threw  away  the  end  of  her  cigarette.  "  I 
must  go  and  see  what's  wrong  with  Mr.  De  Castro," 
she  said.  "  I  want  his  music  to-night — I  can't  talk 
any  more." 

In  the  window  she  brushed  past  Thursby  and  Mrs. 
Glyn.  They  were  speaking  in  broken  sentences  that 
gave  an  impression  of  intimacy,  but  as  Julian  went 
by  the  man's  eyes  followed  her  with  that  look  of  wonder, 
of  distress. 

"  The  '  Intruder  '  feels  things,"  Mrs.  Glyn  said  after- 
wards to  Poyntz. 


CHAPTER    II 

THURSBY  TELLS   HIS   STORY 

THOUGH  on  the  next  morning,  which  was  that  of  a 
Sunday  and  fine,  Mrs.  Glyn,  having  decided  that  the 
heat  rendered  attendance  at  church  an  irksome  duty, 
ensconced  herself  on  the  terrace  with  the  implements 
of  letter- writing,  she  was  not  ill-pleased  when  Thursby 
joined  her.  To  attract  people  formed  her  favourite 
past  me,  and  the  other  men  at  Toke  Place  were  too 
young,  too  old,  or  too  much  occupied  in  other  direc- 
tions to  be  wholly  diverting,  while  the  "  Intruder  "  was 
at  least  new.  Conscious  that  a  much-frilled  muslin 
dress  framed  her  delicate  beauty  to  perfection,  she  sank 
back  contentedly  in  her  chair,  like  a  butterfly  folding 
its  wings  upon  a  flower,  and  watched  him  as  he  leaned 
against  the  balustrade. 

"  It's  awfully  nice  to  be  back/'  he  said  abruptly, 
as  he  had  said  it  last  night  at  dinner.  "  All  this  is 
so  desperately  English,  you  know,  and  one  likes  to  see 
it  again." 

He  made  a  vague  gesture  towards  the  distance,  leav- 
ing the  scene  itself  to  fill  out  his  meaning.  From  the 
gray,  creeper-covered  house  a  park  sloped  down  in  little 
glades  and  dells  to  the  orchards  and  hop-gardens  which 
merged  at  last  into  the  Kentish  Weald  To  the  right 
a  square  church-tower  rose  among  the  trees,  and  beyond 
it  huddled  a  group  of  oasts — familiar  ensigns  of  the  hop- 
country — like  aged  crones  in  big  round  cloaks,  with  their 
backs  to  the  wind.  Everything  danced  and  quivered 
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in  the  heat,  and  a  haze  lay  upon  the  horizon,  softening 
its  undulations  to  a  blur  of  blue.  It  was  a  land  as  far 
as  might  be  from  virgin  soil — a  land  cultivated,  dwelt 
in,  toiled  over,  each  sod  turned  and  returned  by  the 
ploughshares  of  succeeding  generations. 

"  He  has  certainly  not  the  gift  of  tongues  !  "  was  Mrs. 
Glyn's  thought,  but  she  only  murmured  :  "  The  view  is 
charming." 

Thursby  faced  her  with  an  abrupt  movement. 

"  You  know  it  all  very  well,  I  suppose,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  You  have  stayed  with  Mrs.  Charteris  before." 

"  A  great  many  times.  I  used  to  come  here  when  I 
was  a  child,  to  play  with  Julian.  What  do  you  think 
of  Julian  ?  " 

The  man  laughed,  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Really,  in  such  a  short  time "  he  began. 

"  But  people  are  inclined  to  make  up  their  minds 
about  Julian  in  a  short  time.  She  is  so  vivid — so — 
how  shall  I  say? — so  much  herself,  that  one  must 
have  an  opinion.  What  is  yours  ?  " 

Thursby  hesitated,  still  puffing  at  his  cigarette. 

"  I  didn't  get  on  with  her  very  well,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  I  can't  quite  make  her  out.  She  looks  at  one — well 
— queerly.  I  don't  think  I'm  her  sort.  She  talks 
about  all  kinds  of  things  I've  never  heard  of,  and 
shouldn't  care  for  if  I  had.  She  isn't  pretty,  either." 

"  Not  pretty  ?  That  isn't  the  general  opinion  !  Per- 
haps you'll  change." 

"  Don't  think  so.  She  has  a  good  figure,  of  course, 
and  her  hair's  nice — I'll  look  again.  But  she  hasn't  got 
quite  her  brother's  charm.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  oughtn't 
to  criticise  her  like  this  to  you — she's  your  friend." 

Mrs.  Glyn  laughed  musically. 

"  I'm  not  offended,  only  interested.  People  often 
discuss  Julian — most  of  them  think  she  has  Ralph's 
charm,  though.  But  of  course  you  knew  him  so  well. 
Poor,  dear  Ralph,  he  was  such  a  handsome  boy !  With 
his  money  and  his  good  looks,  it  was  a  wonder  he  kept 
straight,  but  it's  the  greatest  comfort  to  Mrs.  Charteris 
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and  Julian.  They  think  of  him  as  almost  a  saint 
now." 

Thursby  turned  his  eyes  away  and  looked  out  over 
the  distance. 

"  I  knew  him — from  the  time  he  joined,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  I  was  very  fond  of  him." 

Mrs.  Glyn  leaned  forward  with  a  pretty  gesture  of 
sympathy.  "  We  were  all  fond  of  him,  and  Mrs.  Char- 
teris  worshipped  the  ground  under  his  feet.  Julian 

didn't  compare  !  You  can  imagine  the  awful  shock " 

She  paused,  but  Thursby  was  silent.  "And  then  poor 
Audrey  Denning,"  she  pursued.  "  It  has  broken  her 
whole  life,  and  she  is  such  a  frail  little  thing." 

"  Audrey  Denning  ?  "  asked  Thursby,  turning  quickly. 

"  Yes.  Sir  John  Denning's  younger  daughter,  the 
little  girl  that  Gerald  took  in  to  dinner  last  night. 
Surely  Ralph  must  have  told  you ' 

Thursby  hesitated,  and  seemed  to  choose  his  words 
with  difficulty :  "He  did  hint  once  or  twice,  but  I 
didn't  attach  much  importance  to  it.  Were  they — 
were  they  actually  engaged  ?  " 

"  Well — you  know — a  boy  and  girl  affair.  Sir  John 
thought  them  too  young,  but  we  all  supposed  it  would 
be  settled  when  Ralph  came  home.  It  was  perfectly 
suitable,  and  they  were  so  devoted." 

Thursby  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette  with  some  delibera- 
tion ;  Mrs.  Glyn  could  not  see  his  face. 

"  I  understand,"  he  said  at  last  gravely,  as  he  threw 
away  the  match.  Then  he  took  a  step  nearer  and 
continued,  with  the  shadow  of  a  perceptible  effort  to 
change  the  conversation  :  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
something  about  the  other  people  here.  I  feel  desper- 
ately shy  arriving  like  this  in  the  midst  of  you  all." 

Mrs.  Glyn  glanced  up  at  him  from  under  the  brim  of 
her  hat.  She  guessed  that  the  subject  of  Ralph's  death 
was  painful  to  him,  and  had  the  tact  to  follow  his  lead. 

"  Sit  down,  and  I'll  do  my  best,"  she  said,  touching 
the  chair  beside  her. 

He  obeyed  her  invitation  with  a  feeble  apology  for 
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interrupting  her  letters,  swept  aside  with  a  little  shrug 
and  a  smile. 

"  Who  do  you  want  to  know  about  first  ?  "  she  asked, 
leaning  forward  with  her  chin  on  her  hand.  "  Sir  John 
Denning  ?  I  expect  you  found  him  out  last  night. 
He's  the  Judge,  of  course — very  clever  and  very  charm- 
ing, though  some  people  are  afraid  of  him.  I  am  never 
afraid  of  any  one." 

She  paused,  but  Thursby  was  not  quick  enough  to 
make  the  rejoinder  she  expected. 

"  Then  there's  Marjorie,  his  eldest  daughter,"  she 
pursued.  "  The  tall  girl,  with  dark  hair,  a  person — 
well,  not  '  your  sort/  as  you  said  of  Julian.  She's  quite 
a  dear,  but  goes  in  for  being  intense  and  reading  Maeter- 
linck. She  and  Audrey  are  not  a  bit  alike — Audrey's 
the  favourite  with  Sir  John.  Their  mother  died  years 
ago — it  wasn't  a  happy  marriage." 

"And  the  man  who  talked  about  diaries — isn't  his 
name  Poyntz  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jack  Poyntz.  He's  in  the  Foreign  Office — 
paints  rather  well,  too.  Marjorie  and  he  are  inseparable 
at  present,  but  that's  Jack's  way.  Who  else  ?  Gerald, 
whom  you  know — a  charming  boy,  if  he  wouldn't  insist 
on  imperilling  himself  and  other  people  in  a  motor  he 
can't  manage  !  Mr.  De  Castro  and  Mr.  Manory  I  told 
you  about  last  night.  Mr.  Manory  can  spin  the  most 
delightful  yarns  when  he's  in  the  humour,  which  isn't 
often." 

Thursby  laughed  in  contented  appreciation,  and  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  lady  who  used  long-handled 
glasses. 

"  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  a  school  friend  of  Mrs.  Chart eris 
— her  tongue  is  feared,  but  she  isn't  a  bad  sort.  Last 
but  not  least,  my  husband.  People  consider  him  clever, 
and  I  think  him  good-looking.  He  is  a  bit  of  an  anti- 
quary, and  is  writing  a  book  on  the  church  here.  Jack 
Poyntz  has  promised  to  do  some  illustrations  for  him. 
That's  really  all — not  so  very  alarming  !  " 

Thursby   shook    his    head.     "  You're    all    much    too 
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clever  for  me,"  he  said.  "  It's  a  good  thing  I'm  not 
staying  long." 

Mrs.  Glyn  looked  at  him  quizzically :  "  You  mustn't 
say  that !  I'm  not  a  bit  clever,  for  one.  And  then 
Constance  Caryl  comes  to-morrow.  You  know  her  ? 
Of  course  not,  how  stupid  of  me  !  You'll  fall  in  love 
with  her  ;  every  one  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  our  hostess  wants  to  make  up  a  match  between 
her  and  Sir  John,  so  you'll  have  a  bad  chance.  Mrs. 
Charteris  is  incorrigibly  sentimental.  But  you'll  be 
quite  tired  of  me  if  I  go  on  talking  like  this." 

His  look  of  evident  admiration  was  response  satis- 
factory enough,  and  a  well-framed  question  led  him  to 
speak  of  his  hunting,  his  travels,  of  the  wild  lands  which 
made  him  love  these  Kentish  gardens  by  contrast.  As 
they  glided  into  a  flirtation  he  displayed  more  skill  than 
Mrs.  Glyn  had  suspected,  and  by  the  time  the  churchgoers 
appeared  on  the  terrace  she  had  both  found  out  a  good 
deal  about  him  and  succeeded  in  her  task  :  it  was 
evident  that  he  thought  her  a  very  charming,  as  well 
as  a  very  pretty  person.  She  was  the  more  pleased  with 
her  success  that  he  relapsed  into  silence  while  the  friends 
bandied  jests  and  witticisms,  and  was  unresponsive  to 
Julian's  effort  at  civility. 

The  girl,  having  understood  the  situation  in  a  slightly 
contemptuous  glance,  left  him  to  himself.  She  had 
dreaded  the  mention  of  Ralph  between  them — now, 
unable  to  be  natural,  she  felt  that  it  had  better  be  made. 
It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  she  came  to  fetch  him 
to  her  mother's  boudoir  after  lunch,  during  which  he 
had  of  course  drifted  to  Mrs.  Glyn's  side.  A  cloud  fell 
on  the  man's  face  as  he  understood  the  import  of  his 
hostess's  command,  but  he  merely  drew  himself  up  and 
prepared  to  follow  Julian.  At  the  door  of  the  boudoir 
she  paused,  with  her  hand  on  the  knob. 

"  Audrey  Denning  is  there  too,"  she  said  softly. 
"  She  and  Ralph  were — were  very  devoted  to  each 
other,  and  my  mother  wanted  her  to  come." 
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He  bent  his  head  in  assent  and  went  after  her  into 
the  room.  It  was  low  and  panelled ;  fine  engravings 
hung  upon  the  walls  and  chintz  of  a  quaint  pattern 
covered  the  furniture  ;  through  the  open  window  came 
the  sound  of  the  church-bell,  tolling  for  afternoon 
service.  The  atmosphere  held  something  peaceful  and 
old-world,  suggesting  an  occupant  to  whom  stress  and 
toil  were  strange,  and  Mrs.  Charteris,  leaning  back  in  a 
chair  near  the  window  with  Audrey  by  her  side,  ful- 
filled such  a  suggestion.  She  was  a  frail-looking  woman, 
slighter  than  Julian,  and  her  face  gave  the  idea  of 
sweetness  rather  than  of  strength — of  a  life  fenced  and 
smoothed,  as  indeed  hers  had  been  both  by  her  husband 
in  their  few  years  of  marriage,  and  by  her  children,  until 
the  blow  which  she  could  not  meet  and  conquer.  Her 
blue  eyes,  wet  with  the  tears  that  were  never  far  from 
them,  seemed  those  of  a  child  which  has  had  to  bear  a 
sorrow  it  cannot  understand — Audrey's  had  more  of  the 
woman — and  when  Thursby  entered  they  glanced,  as 
if  for  support,  towards  a  photograph  on  the  writing- 
table — the  photograph  of  a  handsome  lad  with  a  smile 
which  had  made  the  world  his  friend. 

"  We  want  to  hear  all  that  you  can  tell  us,"  Mrs. 
Charteris  said,  in  a  voice  that  shook  a  little. 

Thursby  hesitated  for  an  instant  and  looked  towards 
Julian  as  if  in  an  instinctive  appeal  for  help — it  might 
well  seem  incongruous  to  speak  of  battle  and  sudden 
death  in  the  presence  of  this  mother  living  in  a  memory, 
and  of  this  child  whose  rose-colour  world  had  been 
shattered  at  a  sigh  ! — but  the  girl,  who  had  sat  down 
on  a  couch  near  Mrs.  Charteris,  betraying  emotion  by  no 
other  sign  than  the  tight  clasp  of  her  fingers,  did  not 
meet  his  eyes.  She  was  impatient  that  Ralph's  friend 
should  hesitate  in  telling  that  which  must  be  splendid 
for  them  to  hear,  judging  him  by  those  who  had  skill  in 
the  stringing  of  words. 

'  You-^you  were  with  my  boy  at  the  last,"  prompted 
Mrs.  Charteris,  glancing  once  more  at  the  photograph. 

Thursby  flushed.     "  Yes.     I — I  think  I  wrote  to  you 
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that  he  sent  his  love — -and  all  that,"  he  answered 
nervously. 

"  Of  course,"  Julian  broke  out.  "  Please  tell  us  how 
it  happened— that  is  what  we  want  to  know." 

Thursby  met  the  look  of  proud,  sorrowful  confidence. 
"  It  was  one  of  the  pluckiest  things  I  ever  saw,"  he 
said  quickly,  then  turned  again  to  Mrs.  Charteris,  for 
whom  pride  could  be  no  consolation,  and  to  Audrey 
with  those  wistful  eyes  in  the  child's  face.  Mrs.  Char- 
teris made  a  gesture  that  he  should  continue,  and  he 
spoke  with  a  rush,  gaining  assurance  as  his  theme  fired 
him  :  "  You  see — we'd  had  a  few  skirmishes  when  we 
got  up  to  the  frontier,  but  nothing  to  count  until  that 
night  attack.  It  was  hard  fighting  then,  hand  to  hand 
— those  hillsmen  are  splendid  fellows  !  Graham's  com- 
pany got  cut  off — they  fought  all  they  knew,  but  it  was 
a  tight  place,  and  they  had  a  battery  with  them,  which 
would  have  made  their  loss  serious.  The  Colonel  sent 
off  another  company  to  help  them — the  company  to 
which  Charteris  belonged.  Their  Captain  was  shot,  and 
so  Charteris,  who  was  Senior  Subaltern,  took  command. 
They  fought  their  way  to  the  battery  inch  by  inch  ; 
half  of  'em  got  there,  drove  back  the  hillsmen,  and 
brought  off  the  guns.  When  they  were  nearly  across, 
Charteris  saw  that  Graham  was  missing.  He  ran  back 
alone,  picked  him  up  and  dragged  him  along  somehow. 
The  shots  were  pouring  round,  and  just  as  they  reached 
cover  a  bullet  got  him  in  the  lungs." 

Mrs.  Charteris's  tears  fell  and  Audrey  hid  her  face, 
but  Julian  bent  forward,  clasping  her  fingers  under  her 
chin,  and  seeming  to  drink  in  Thursby's  words  :  she 
could  think  of  the  boy's  courage  with  a  pride  that 
conquered  mere  pain — it  was  something  held  up  as  an 
example,  the  inspiration  to  all  that  was  truest  in 
hor. 

"  It  was  splendid,"  she  breathed,  with  white  lips. 
"  Splendid  !  They'd  have  given  him  the  V.C.  for  it — 
wouldn't  they  ?  " 

Thursby  hesitated  for  a  moment,  again  nervous  and 
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embarrassed.  "  V.C.'s  have  been  given  for  less  plucky 
things,"  he  said. 

To  the  girl,  afire  with  enthusiasm,  the  words  sounded 
cold ;  her  irritation  rose  against  the  man  who  seemed 
so  little  what  Ralph's  friend  should  be. 

"  Captain  Graham  wrote  to  us,"  she  said.  "  He 
wrote  that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  would  have  done 
what  Ralph  did.  That  was  true,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  sort  of  angry  appeal  in  her  voice,  and 
Thursby  answered  it,  but  with  an  obvious  effort :  "It 
was  a  fine  thing.  The  men  talk  about  it  still,  I  hear — 
they  were  awfully  fond  of  Charteris." 

"  And  he  could  not  have  been  saved  ?  "  murmured 
Mrs.  Charteris,  touching  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief. 
"  You  can  assure  me  that  he  could  not  have  been 
saved  ?  " 

"  The  doctors  said  it  was  hopeless  ;  a  wound  like 
that  is  generally  fatal.  He  had  not  the  strength,  but, 
if  it's  any  comfort  to  you,  Mrs.  Charteris,  he  didn't 
surfer,  though  he  lived  eight  hours." 

"  Thank  God  he  didn't  suffer !  And  he  spoke  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Once  or  twice.  I  was  to  tell  you  he  wasn't  sorry 
to  die — -there,  and  you  were  to  forgive  him,  if — if  he 
had  ever  pained  you  in  any  way." 

Thursby  stumbled  over  the  words,  and  Julian,  thrill- 
ing with  an  excitement  that  quenched  all  tears,  frowned 
at  the  indifference  of  his  tone.  She  did  not  pause  to 
consider  that  he  was  fulfilling  a  hard  task. 

"  Can  you  -not  remember  exactly  ?  "  she  urged. 
"  Think  what  these  words  mean  to  us  !  " 

The  man  flushed  once  more. 

"  It  wasn't  easy,  in  a  moment  like  that,"  he  said 
very  gently.  "  He  didn't  speak  just  before  he  died. 
I  had  given  him  some  soup— ^one  of  the  men  had  caught 
a  chicken  somehow — and  then  he  seemed  to  go  to  sleep 
on  my  shoulder.  I  waited  an  hour  or  two  for  fear  of 
waking  him,  but  then  I  found—"  he  broke  off.  Julian 
saw  the  picture  with  a  sudden  pang  and  understood 
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that  she  had  been  unjust.  There  was  a  little  pause, 
during  which  the  man  played  nervously  with  his  ring, 
then  Mrs.  Charteris  raised  tear-stained  eyes  to  him. 

"  My  dear  boy  !  "  she  whispered  brokenly.  "  Captain 
Thursby,  it  is  my  greatest  comfort  that  he  never  gave 
me  a  moment's  anxiety  ;  he  was  such  a  dear,  good, 
straightforward  lad — that  means  more  to  me  than  even 
what  you  have  told  us." 

"  But  we  must  always  be  proud  that  he  died  so  gal- 
lantly," said  Julian.  "  You  must  be  proud  of  him  in  the 
regiment,  Captain  Thursby." 

Thursby  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

"We  were  all  very  fond  of  Charteris,"  he  said,  and 
again  to  Julian's  ears  the  words  were  cold.  But  he 
had  kneeled  for  two  hours  motionless,  because  Ralph's 
head  was  on  his  shoulder  ! 

'  Yes,  you  of  all  men  must  know  what  cause  I  have 
to  be  proud  of  my  son,"  said  Mrs.  Charteris.  "  It  is 
something  to  be  assured — is  it  not  ? — that  at  the  end 
there  could  have  been  regret  for  no  single  action,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  in  spite  of  that 
dear  message." 

Thursby  bent  his  head. 

"  It  is  the  very  greatest  thing  to  be  assured  of  that," 
he  murmured,  rather  huskily. 

Again  there  was  silence.  Julian  sat  motionless,  with 
burning  eyes.  A  thousand  questions  sprang  in  her 
brain,  and  yet  she  could  not  utter  them.  The  man  who 
had  been  Ralph's  friend  was  so  sparing  of  his  words, 
so  quiet,  even  so  cold !  He  told  nothing  of  Ralph's 
daily  life  in  Currutpore — and  because  he  did  not  tell, 
it  was  hard  to  ask.  At  last  Mrs.  Charteris,  with  a 
dignity  which  sat  very  sweetly  on  her  frail  figure,  roused 
herself  and  leaned  forward. 

"  Forgive  us.  We  do  not  forget  what  we  owe  you, 
but  it  is  hard  to  speak  just  now.  Y<  »u  \\vre  good  to  my 
boy,  and  he  lovea  you.  Believe  that  we  are  grateful. 
He  wrote  of  vou  so  often.  The  friendship  of  an  elder 
man  was  a  splendid  thing  for  him.  Thank  you." 
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"  There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for,"  answered  Thursby 
hurriedly.  "  I  was  fond  of  the  boy— -as  we  all  were — • 
and  I  did  nothing  for  him  that  any  other  fellow  would 
not  have  done." 

Mrs.  Charteris  smiled  tremulously  through  her  tears, 
and  Julian  drew  a  quick  breath.  She  had  been  near 
to  forgetting  those  enthusiastic  letters,  but  the  hurried, 
modest  disclaimer  made  her  warm  a  little  towards 
Ralph's  friend. 

"  You  must  leave  us  to  judge,  Captain  Thursby," 
she  said,  in  a  different  tone  from  that  which  she  had 
used  towards  him  hitherto. 

He  had  risen,  apparently  anxious  to  escape  their  grati- 
tude, but  Mrs.  Charteris  detained  him  with  a  gesture. 

"  Do  not  hurry  away,"  she  begged.  "  You  must 
tell  me — you  have  had  many  adventures  since — "  her 
voice  broke. 

"  Oh,  not  very  many,"  answered  the  man  uneasily. 
"  I  left  the  regiment  after  that  campaign  for  family 
reasons.  Then  I  did  some  shooting  in  the  Rockies, 
meaning  to  come  straight  home  by  New  York,  but  the 
war  broke  out  and  I  joined  Crosthwaite's  Horse  at  the 
Cape  instead.  It  was  the  best  I  could  do  if  I  didn't 
want  to  miss  the  whole  thing.  I  wished  I  hadn't  left." 

To  Julian,  laboriously  fitting  the  new  conception  of 
this  man  to  the  old,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  in  her  esti- 
mate of  him,  it  seemed  that  he  spoke  lightly  of  great 
matters. 

"  I  see,"  she  murmured,  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  a  silence. 

"  You  are  not  in  a  very  great  hurry  to  reach  York- 
shire, I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Charteris,  lifting  her  face 
again.  There  was  appeal  in  her  voice  ;  she  clung  to 
this  last  remembrance  of  her  boy — to  the  one  person 
who  could  speak  of  his  last  days.  Less  critical  in  her 
self-absorbed  grief  than  Julian,  his  manner  had  brought 
her  no  disappointment ;  she  thought  only  of  Ralph, 
and  there  were  questions  on  her  lips  also,  which  could 
not  be  uttered  just  now.  "  You  will  spare  us  a  few 
more  days  ?  "  she  pleaded. 
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Thursby  hesitated,  then  his  eyes  strayed  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you — no  one  is  expecting  me — 
I  shall  be  delighted,"  he  replied,  with  some  eagerness. 

Julian's  face  stiffened.  She  had  followed  Thursby's 
eyes,  and  had  seen  Viola  Glyn  cross  the  lawn,  twisting 
a  diaphanous  sunshade.  It  was  intolerable  that  she 
should  influence  him  at  such  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Charteris  held  out  both  hands  to  him  impul- 
sively. 

"  And  you  understand  that  we  are  grateful,  more 
grateful  than  words  can  ever  express  ?  "  Her  voice 
quivered  and  sank.  "  You  must  see  my  boy's  monu- 
ment in  the  church — you,  who  have  stood  beside  the 
grave  that  I  shall  never  see  !  We  must  have  another 
long  talk  one  day.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  hear  you 
speak  so  well  of  my  dear  Ralph,  to  know  that  his  brother- 
officers  thought  of  him  as  we  think " 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  use/'  Thursby  murmured,  almost 
inaudibly,  and  taking  Mrs.  Charteris's  words  as  dis- 
missal turned  to  the  door. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  he  breathed,  as  he  closed  it  behind 
him.  A  moment  later,  descending  the  stairs,  he  was 
arrested  by  a  low  utterance  of  his  name.  He  paused, 
with  a  frown,  and  saw  Audrey  Denning  beside  him, 
lifting  her  big  eyes  to  his  face  and  clasping  her  small 
hands  in  a  quaint  gesture.  "  There  is  something  I 
want  to  ask  you,"  she  said.  "  I  couldn't  with  the 
others  there — not  even  with  Julian.  Will  you  listen  ? 
Or  do  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

Thursby's  face  softened  as  he  looked  down  on  the 
child. 

"  Of  course  I  will  listen,"  he  said,  with  a  curious 
deference. 

"  I  daresay  Julian  told  you — that  Ralph  and  I  were 
engaged.  People  did  not  know  it,  because  my  father 
and  Mrs.  Charteris  thought  us  too  young,  but  it  didn't 
make  any  difference,  though  we  had  to  promise  not 
even  to  write.  That  was  hard."  She  paused,  and 
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regarded  him  strangely — more  spirit  than  flesh,  it 
seemed — then  she  drew  a  step  nearer  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  he  said  any- 
thing about  me  at  the  end — said  my  name — Audrey — 
or — or  anything." 

Her  clear  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  him  through,  read- 
ing every  line  of  his  face. 

"  Yes/'  he  answered  quickly.  "  He  did  at  the  last, 
and  he  had  told  me  something  before.  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  like  me  to  speak  of  it  when  the  others  were 
there.  He  said  you  were  far  too  good  to  him,  and  he 
wasn't  worth  grieving  over." 

Audrey  gave  a  sudden,  pathetic  little  laugh,  a  laugh 
of  perfect  trust. 

"  Not  worth  grieving  over  !  "  she  repeated.  "  Ralph  ! 
There  never  was  any  one  but  Ralph,"  she  went  on 
quickly.  "  We  were  just  the  same  age  and  we  played 
together  all  our  lives,  until  we  found — that  it  wasn't 
play  at  all."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  frankly. 
"  Thank  you,  Captain  Thursby,"  she  said,  on  a  sudden 
very  calm.  "  I  am  glad  you  were  Ralph's  friend." 

He  held  her  fingers  for  an  instant,  looking  at  her 
with  kindly  eyes.  Then  she  left  him. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  he  said,  for  the  second  time. 


CHAPTER  III 

OPINIONS  ARE  FORMED  ABOUT  THE  "  INTRUDER  " 

POYNTZ  sat  at  an  easel  under  the  big  trees  of  the  lawn  ; 
Marjorie  Denning  and  Mrs.  Glyn  reclined  in  wicker 
chairs  on  either  side  of  him  ;  Gerald  sprawled  on  the 
grass  at  his  feet.  His  intention  had  been  to  sketch 
the  sun-dial  and  the  dancing  faun  which  stood,  both 
a  little  moss-grown  and  weather-beaten,  against  the 
clipped  hedge,  but,  after  a  few  almost  aggressively 
clever  suggestions,  he  had  abandoned  the  canvas  and 
now  held  a  pencil  meditatively  poised  above  a  large 
sketch-book  drawn  from  his  pocket.  Mrs.  Glyn,  watch- 
ing him,  shook  with  a  little  peal  of  laughter,  clear  as 
silver  bells ;  her  lips  curled  upwards  maliciously,  her 
eyes  sparkled. 

"  You  are  absurd,  Jack  !  "  she  cried.  "  It's  really 
too  charming — let  me  look  !  "  She  pulled  the  sketch- 
book towards  her  and  read :  "  '  The  Intruder-Saga. 
He  arrives.'  Jack,  how  can  you  do  it  ?  Every  line 
tells  !  Marjorie,  isn't  it  inimitable  ?  " 

Beneath  the  legend  was  a  pencil  sketch  :  Captain 
Thursby,  in  easily  recognisable  and  vastly  clever  cari- 
cature, stood  open-mouthed  at  the  hall  door ;  two 
sen-ants  followed  him,  weighed  down  with  outlandish 
baggage — weapons  and  human  heads ;  in  the  fore- 
ground Julian  danced  and  De  Castro  played,  a  few 
lines  sufficing  to  give  them  vivacity  and  movement.  A 
scroll  bore  the  note :  "  His  wits  move  as  slowly  as  his 
feet,  which  are  large.  Both  seem  better  adapted  for 
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primitive    conditions — the    chase,    the    fight — than    for 
modern  culture." 

Poyntz  turned  the  page  :  Thursby,  in  evening  dress, 
threw  up  hands  of  horror  at  a  minute  wing  of  chicken 
upon  his  plate. 

'  He  dines/  "  read  Marjorie,  taking  the  book  in  her 
turn.  "  '  His  appetite  is  likewise  primitive  and  though 
he  wears  the  garb  of  civilisation,  a  neat  suit  of  wrcad — •' 
My  dear  Jack,  you  are  incorrigible  !  " 

"  My  dear  Marjorie,  he  can  talk  of  nothing  but  hunt- 
ing— asked  me  what  hounds  I  rode  with — -as  if  I  should 
dream " 

"  You  might  dream,"  interposed  Mrs.  Glyn.  "  But 
you  couldn't  stick  on  a  horse  !  " 

Poyntz  drew  himself  up  with  dignity. 

"  The  subjection  of  strange  beasts  I  leave  to— the 
'  Intruder/  "  he  began,  then  turned  to  Mr.  Manory,  who 
had  strolled  up  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  his 
spectacles  on  his  nose.  "  Are  you  a  good  judge  of 
character  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mr.  Manory  nodded  his  head  reflectively. 

"  I  have  always  prided  myself  on  my  knowledge  of 
character,"  he  said.  "  Moving  about  the  world  as  I 
have  done,  one  meets  such  a  variety  of  types.  Yes, 
I  am  rarely  at  a  loss.  Look  at  Nicolas  De  Castro  ! 
One  glance  at  those  eyes,  those  lips,  those  fingers,  and 
I  was  sure.  The  result  is  patent  to  you — but  above  all 
that,  no  one  knows  what  he  has  been  to  me  ;  his  dili- 

fence,  his  gratitude,  nothing  could  exceed  them.  Yes, 
have  reason  to  trust  my  intuitions." 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  of  Captain  Thursby  ?  " 
asked  Marjorie. 

"  Thursby  ?  Really  I  have  seen  so  little  of  him  ! 
But  in  that  face  ?  No  intelligence — nothing  fine, 
spiritual.  Brute  courage,  perhaps.  No,  it  is  not  a  type 
I  care  for,  not  worth  troubling  about !  I  wish  he  were 
not  come.  He  sets  Nicolas's  nerves  all  wrong — Nicolas 
could  not  play  a  note  last  night,  until  Julian  sat  by  him. 
A  breath  jangles  him — atmosphere  is  everything.  That 
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is  why  I  was  anxious  to  bring  him  here.  Julian's  influ- 
ence is  extraordinary :  she  inspires  him.  I  could 
almost  hope — but  we  shall  see." 

"  She  couldn't  marry  him,"  broke  in  Gerald,  who  had 
listened  to  the  outburst  with  some  impatience.  "  You 
don't  mean  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Manory  shook  his  head  complacently. 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  boy  ?  She  is  older  ?  A  couple 
of  years,  and  with  genius  one  reckons  differently.  When 
one  is  as  old  as  I  and  when  one  has  travelled  among  all 
sorts  of  men  as  I  have  done,  one  loses  the  little  preju- 
dices of  race  and  birth.  It's  the  soul  that  matters, 
mark  that,  you  young  people !  "  He  leaned  forward 
and  shook  an  impressive  forefinger.  "  Nicolas  has  soul 
— ^nd  genius.  That  touch  of  the  East  gives  it — our 
mysterious  East,  towards  which  we  all  look  back  for 
our  faith  or  our  dreams — yes,  it's  the  home  of  dreams — • 
and  truths  !  He  can  see  further  than  we  can.  Set  him 
and  Thursby  side  by  side,  spirit  and  flesh,  and  you  will 
understand  what  I  mean.  We  Western  people  are  dull- 
eyed  ;  we  care  only  for  the  concrete.  But  what  a  world 
lies  beyond — -what  a  world  !  " 

The  four  younger  people  listened  eagerly,  for  Mr. 
Manory  seldom  hintea  at  his  strange  beliefs,  gathered 
in  stranger  wanderings :  a  world  morbidly  greedy  of 
mysticism  guessed  at  them,  calling  him  Theosophist, 
Buddhist,  dreamer,  but  he  merely  smiled  and  went  his 
way,  hugging  the  reputation  of  an  eccentric  with  some 
conscious  pride. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  beyond  ?  "  asked  Poyntz 
audaciously,  but  the  old  man  just  murmured  :  "  Once 
or  twice— once  or  twice  !  "  and  strolled  on,  carried  away 
by  memories.  The  others,  half  awed  and  half  inquisi- 
tive, whispered  their  curiosity  and  fell  into  a  discussion 
of  supernatural  matters,  touching  the  depths  of  thought 
with  sublime  impertinence  and  dismissing  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  in  a  witty  phrase.  Poyntz  and  Marjorie  \\vrc 
in  their  element :  during  the  last  year  they  had  indulged 
the  Platonic  intimacy  for  which  he  had  almost  a  genius, 
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an  intimacy  which,  striking  out  occasional  sparks  of  a 
philosophy  true  of  its  kind,  touched  now  friendship, 
now  flirtation.  Gerald  listened  with  a  good  deal  of 
amusement,  but  Mrs.  Glyn  began  to  weary  of  a  conversa- 
tion in  which,  for  the  man  present,  she  occupied  a 
secondary  place. 

"  Do  you  suppose  the  '  Intruder  '  believes  in  ghosts  ?  " 
she  suggested  frivolously.  "  Let's  tell  him  his  room  is 
haunted  !  " 

Poyntz,  with  a  laugh,  broke  off  a  hair-splitting  flight 
of  eloquence  on  the  advantages  of  Metempsychosis, 
pulled  out  the  sketch-book  and  began  to  depict  Thursby 
starting  up  in  bed  as  a  strange  monster  hovered  above 
him.  The  two  girls  shook  with  laughter,  delightedly 
admiring,  and  Mrs.  Glyn  was  restored  to  complete 
serenity  when,  on  the  next  page,  the  wicked  pencil 
portrayed  Thursby  in  clumsy  adoration  at  her  feet. 
Presently  Gerald  held  up  a  warning  finger.  "  He's 
coming  !  "  he  whispered. 

Poyntz  closed  the  book  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket 
as  Thursby  approached,  walking  briskly  over  the  lawn. 
Mrs.  Glyn  encouraged  the  "Intruder"  with  a  brilliant 
smile  and  a  word  of  welcome. 

"  You  seemed  to  be  having  a  good  joke— -may  I  hear 
it  ?  "  he  asked,  dropping  into  a  vacant  chair  by  her 
side. 

"  Not  worth  repeating,"  put  in  Mrs.  Glyn  quickly. 
Marjorie's  eyes  danced. 

"  I  have  been  making  notes  on  Natural  History," 
drawled  Poyntz,  as  he  mixed  some  green  on  his  palette. 
"  And  these  people  were  rude  enough  to  laugh  at  them. 
I  am  studying  a  new  specimen  of— -carnivore,  which 
has  come  under  my  observation." 

"  Really,"  murmured  Thursby,  scanning  the  painter 
with  a  sort  of  half-amused,  half-irritated  tolerance,  as 
if  he,  too,  were  some  curious  specimen.  The  under- 
current of  impertinence  in  such  an  explanation  had 
brought  Marjorie  to  the  verge  of  laughter,  but  Mrs. 
Glyn  played  her  part  with  more  care. 
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"  Do  you  know  much  about  Natural  History,  Captain 
Thursby  ?  "  she  asked,  giving  the  query  a  little  intona- 
tion of  deference. 

He  turned  to  her  with  some  relief,  and  answered 
briskly  :  "  Not  much,  I'm  afraid,  at  least  not  scien- 
tifically. I've  done  some  shooting  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  you  know,  and  one  learns  a  bit  about  the  beasts' 
habits  like  that." 

"  You  were  shooting  in  the  Rockies  before  the  war, 
weren't  you  ?  "  put  in  Gerald  with  some  haste. 

'  Yes — had  pretty  good  sport." 

"And  I  suppose  you  have  done  tiger-shooting  in 
India  ?  "  said  Marjorie,  who  had  recovered,  and  Thurs- 
by's  simple  reply  :  "  A  certain  amount.  But  the  best 
fun  I  ever  had  in  Asia  was  after  Ovis  Ammon  on  the 
borders  of  Thibet,"  smote  Gerald  a  little. 

"  I  hate  the  notion  of  slaughter,"  said  Poyntz  dis- 
dainfully. "  I  prefer  to  study  a  single  specimen  in  life, 
thoroughly  and  carefully.  I  shall  not  kill  the  one  I 
am  now  observing." 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Jack,"  laughed  Gerald,  sitting  up 
and  clasping  his  knees.  "  \Ye  know  you  couldn't  hit 
a  haystack,  so  it's  all  very  well  to  pretend  to  be  a 
humanitarian." 

"  The  Bible's  full  of  hunting,"  said  Mrs.  Glyn,  with 
an  air  of  merely  tolerating  Poyntz's  absurdities. 

"  The  Bible  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  You  don't  mean  to 
compare  us  to  primitive  man  ?  We're  a  bit  further  on 
than  Noah  or  Nimrod — some  of  us,  anyhow." 

"  Hunger  is  primitive  enough,"  retorted  Gerald. 
"  You're  as  fond  of  your  dinner  as  either  of  them." 

Mr.  Manory  strolled  up  again.  He  had  a  restless 
habit  of  hovering  and  joining  brokenly  in  conversations. 

"  You've  been  in  India,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  said  abruptly 
to  Thursby. 

"  Six  years.  Only  two  stations,  though,  except  when 
I  got  oft  for  shooting.  Have  you  been  there  ?  " 

"  Have  I  been  there  ?  "  Mr.  Manory  spread  out  his 
hands  with  a  comprehensive  gesture.  "  East  and  \\ 
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North  and  South.  A  more  marvellous  country  than 
you  can  have  guessed  at — in  six  years  and  two  stations  !  " 
He  glared  at  Thursby  through  his  spectacles.  "  Shoot- 
ing !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  can  shooting  teach  you 
of  India  ?  Of  the  jungle-life,  of  the  village  life  ?  Now 
I — "  he  paused  with  another  wide  gesture  and  moved 
away,  shaking  his  head.  Thursby  stared  after  him 
curiously. 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Poyntz  worked  in  a  burst 
of  energy — Mrs.  Glyn  studied  Thursby  from  under  the 
brim  of  her  hat,  either  at  a  loss,  or  too  indolent  to  start 
a  fresh  topic. 

"  Here's  Julian,"  said  Gerald  at  last,  getting  up  and 
shaking  himself  free  of  the  blades  of  grass  which  clung 
to  his  garments. 

Julian  and  De  Castro  came  across  the  lawn  together : 
they  were  talking  easily,  intimately,  it  seemed.  Mrs. 
Glyn,  watching  Thursby,  saw  that  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  girl  with  an  odd  sort  of  gravity.  Was  he 
revising  his  impressions  of  her  charm  ?  Beautiful  she 
was  not — Viola  Glyn  need  fear  no  comparison — but 
there  was  something  in  her  which  Viola  lacked,  and 
which  made  you  look  again  :  perhaps  the  suggestion 
of  life  and  buoyancy,  expressed  not  only  by  the  lithe 
movements,  but  by  the  eyes  sparkling  under  the  shadow 
of  her  mushroom  hat,  by  the  quivering  nostril,  by  the 
warm  tints  of  her  skin.  Her  very  garments,  fluttering 
as  she  moved,  seemed  to  borrow  some  of  her  personality, 
and  to  divulge  it :  you  could  never  have  ignored  her 
presence.  She  broke  off  her  conversation  as  she  drew 
near  and  went  to  Poyntz's  easel,  looking  at  his  sketch 
with  quizzically  screwed-up  eyes. 

"  You  haven't  done  much/'  she  said,  after  a  pro- 
longed examination.  "  The  idea  isn't  bad,  but  you 
might  do  better  than  that  if  you  worked  in  solitude.' 

"  I  can't  work  in  solitude,  I  want  criticism ! "  pro- 
tested Poyntz. 

"  You  don't,  you  want  admiration !  Has  he  been 
talking  nonsense,  as  usual,  Marjorie  ?  " 
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DC  Castro  had  remained  standing  a  little  apart.  Sud- 
denly he  went  up  to  Thursby  and  asked  him  for  a  light. 
Thursby,  diverted  from  his  preoccupation  with  Julian 
by  a  word  of  Mrs.  Glyn's,  did  not  hear,  and  at  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  question  only  looked  round  in  impatience, 
fumbled  for  a  match-box  and  held  it  up  without  much 
ceremony.  De  Castro  measured  him  in  an  odd  way. 

"  Surely,  Captain  Thursby,  we  have  met  before  ?  " 
he  said  very  slowly  as  he  struck  the  match. 

Thursby  raised  his  brows  and  looked  the  pianist  up 
and  down  with  a  touch  of  contempt.  "  I  am  afraid 
you  are  mistaken,"  he  answered  coldly,  but  his  eyes 
followed  De  Castro  to  Julian's  side.  "  The  fellow  has 
something  familiar  about  him,  all  the  same,"  he  re- 
marked to  Mrs.  Glyn.  "  It's  the  type,  I  suppose  ;  One 
can't  mistake  an  Eurasian  !  " 

"  You  must  learn  to  appreciate  our  genius,"  she 
answered,  shaking  her  head  with  a  laugh  that  lifted 
any  sting  from  the  implied  reproach. 

Tea  was  brought,  and  with  it,  in  a  fuss  of  cushions 
and  chairs,  came  Mrs.  Charteris.  The  emotions  of  the 
day  had  left  her  more  pale  and  languid  than  usual,  but 
she  took  her  place  prettily  in  the  little  court  which 
assembled  round  her,  accepting  attentions  with  a  half 
pathetic,  half  gracious  air,  and  finally  calling  to  her 
side  Sir  John,  who,  with  Mr.  Glyn,  had  just  returned 
from  a  walk.  It  was  observable  that  her  wish  was  law ; 
clinging  to  the  repute  of  a  charming  woman,  she  used 
grief,  with  unconscious  egotism,  as  a  means  of  tyranny. 

"  Where's  Audrey  ?  "  Sir  John  asked,  as  he  sat  down 
by  her  chair. 

"  She  has  a  headache,  she  is  re-sting,"  answered  Mi>. 
Charteris,  on  an  explanatory  glan< 

"  Ah,  poor  child  !  "  he  murmured,  with  a  clouding  of 
his  face  ;  then  he  began  talking  of  some  alterations  and 
improvements  which  IK.-  had  noted  in  his  walk  :  a  group 
of  new  cottages,  built  in  exact  harmony  with  the  old — 
a  curious  fourteenth-century  farm  which  had  been 
restored.  Mr.  Glyn,  interested  in  the  subject,  approached. 
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"  It  is  fortunate  for  Hunton  Valance  that  you  can 
do  so  much,"  he  remarked.  "Such  whims  are  costly. 
Besides,  few  landowners  possess  the  taste  or  the  know- 
ledge." 

Mrs.  Charteris  intimated  that  this  was  Julian's  de- 
partment ;  she  herself  had  not  the  health  to  attend. 

"  But  you  will  find  a  sympathiser  to-morrow,  Sir 
John,"  she  added,  ignoring  Mr.  Glyn.  "  Constance 
Caryl  has  the  passion  of  old  houses — you  know  that ! 
I  was  so  afraid  she  would  not  be  able  to  come,  she  is 
in  such  request !  Very  few  younger  women  have  her 
charm — don't  you  agree  ?  " 

Mrs.  Charteris's  smile  was  benevolent ;  it  invited 
confidences,  but  the  Judge  merely  bowed. 

"  I  think  every  one  agrees  that  Miss  Caryl  is  a  de- 
lightful person,"  he  said  suavely. 

Leaning  forward  on  her  hand  Julian,  unusually  silent, 
watched  the  little  company.  A  vague  discontent  was 
upon  her  this  afternoon  ;  she  measured  her  friends  with 
new  eyes,  finding  in  them  neither  comfort  nor  relaxa- 
tion. They  seemed  to  her  on  a  sudden  different — 
frivolous,  artificial.  Moodily  she  appraised  Viola  Glyn's 
Dresden-china  beauty,  Marjorie  Denning' s  studied  ele- 
gance, Mrs.  Marjoribanks'  well-preserved  good-looks ; 
Poyntz,  with  his  eye-glass,  his  buttonhole  blending  to 
a  breath  with  a  curiously  tinted  tie — Sir  John  with  his 
air  of  a  Londoner  and  his  intellectual  face — even  Mr. 
Manory,  even  De  Castro,  on  a  sudden  wearied  her. 
Without  realising  that  it  was  so,  she  looked  on  them 
from  the  outside,  set  apart,  perhaps,  by  that  which  she 
had  heard  an  hour  ago.  Then  her  eyes  lighted  upon 
Thursby,  and  for  the  first  time  she  divined  with  a  sense 
of  pleasure  all  that  was  real,  strong,  elemental  about 
him.  Was  it  this  that  had  made  Ralph  love  him  in 
the  places  where  strength  must  count  for  so  much,  and 
all  the  mists  of  artifice  which  shrouded  her  own  life  so 
little  ? 

Gerald,  springing  from  his  chair,  roused  her  with  a 
start. 
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"  I'm  going  for  a  spin  in  the  motor.  Will  any  one 
come  ?  "  he  suggested. 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

"  I  am  too  busy  sketching,"  remarked  Poyntz,  osten- 
tatiously picking  up  a  brush. 

"  Much  too  lazy,"  sighed  Marjorie. 

"  Motors  are  not  for  me,  I  belong  to  an  older  civilisa- 
tion," murmured  Mr.  Manory,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 

Gerald  looked  round,  rather  annoyed. 

"  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  Mr.  Glyn,  Julian,  Sir  John  !  "  he 
pleaded,  meeting  blank  eyes. 

"  Is  he  so  recklessj?  "  whispered  Thursby  to  Mrs.  Glyn. 

"  Yes — always  lands  you  fifty  miles  from  home  with 
a  broken  machine,"  was  the  reply. 

Gerald  caught  it  and  turned  to  her. 

"  You'll  come,  Mrs.  Glyn  ?  "  he  said  cheerily.  "  Just 
a  little  round  before  dinner.  We've  got  a  couple  of 
hours." 

Mrs.  Glyn  shook  her  head. 

"  Ask  Captain  Thursby,"  she  suggested. 

The  boy's  eyes  fell  on  him  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
eagerness  and  diffidence. 

"  Yes,  do  come ;  you  don't  know  this  country,"  he 
said,  half  reluctantly. 

Thursby  rose,  with  a  smile  for  Mrs.  Glyn  which  Julian, 
still  watching,  noted  curiously.  It  was  a  brilliant  smile, 
lifting  the  veil  for  a  flash  from  the  man's  personality, 
but  it  did  not  touch  the  steadfast,  friendly  glance  of 
the  eyes.  Such  a  contradiction  between  eyes  and  lips 
gave  a  certain  pathetic  quality  to  the  smile,  and  set 
Julian  wondering  again,  while  Gerald,  bristling  with 
triumphant  self-importance,  led  the  way  towards  the 
house.  Sir  John  looked  up  and  laughed,  saying  :  "  Poor 
Thursby  !  " 

"  It's  a  pity  he  won't  talk,"  observed  Marjorie  reflec- 
tively. "  He  must  have  seen  heaps  of  things — but  he 
won't  talk." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Denning,  he  isn't  the  kind  of  man 
who  talks,"  said  De  Castro,  strolling  round  to  Julian, 
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with  a  little  air  of  relief.     "  He  has  not  got  the  imagina- 
tion." 

Poyntz,  who  was  working  with  sudden  ardour  at  his 
sketch,  nodded  approval.  Sir  John  set  down  his  cup 
of  tea. 

"  Perhaps  it's  as  well  that  there  are  some  unimagina- 
tive people/'  he  suggested.  "  Think  of  a  world  of 
musicians,  or  budding  diplomats  !  You  must  remember 
that  doing  means  a  lot  more  than  talking.  If  you  go 
down  to  beginnings,  the  man  of  action  would  be  more 
necessary  than  the  poet,  and  consequently  more  admir- 
able." 

Mr.  Glyn  prepared  to  combat  the  thesis,  and  Julian 
bent  forward,  knitting  her  brows.  "  I  wonder  if  you 
are  right,"  she  said  slowly.  De  Castro  had  to  touch 
her  arm  before  she  would  listen  to  him.  "  I  want  to 
play  something  for  you,"  he  said. 

The  girl  shook  herself  together  and  rose,  drawing  her 
hand  over  her  forehead.  "  Of  course  I  will  listen,"  she 
answered  lightly.  "  One  does  not  need  that  invitation 
twice.  Who  else  is  to  be  honoured  ?  " 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  face.  To  his  low-voiced  : 
"  You  only !  "  she  yielded  and  followed  him  to  the 
house,  the  mood  of  discontent  already  gone.  She  seated 
herself  in  a  chair,  near  the  piano,  expectant,  but  De 
Castro  struck  only  a  few  broken  bars  and  stopped,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

"  What  is  wrong  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  There  is  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
air — I  cannot  feel  as  I  felt  at  first  in  this  house." 

Julian  frowned.     :f  You  mean  Captain  Thursby  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  is  unsympathetic  to  me.  When  he  is 
there — "  De  Castro  paused  meaningly. 

Julian  shared  his  feeling,  yet  she  was  aware  of  a  vague 
irritation  at  the  expression  of  it. 

"  Captain  Thursby  is  a  very  nice  man,"  she  said,  with 
a  sudden  tone  of  haughtiness. 

'  Nice,'  yes  !     But  you  cannot  say  anything  better. 
He  is  not  a  particular  friend  of  yours,  Miss  Charteris  ?  " 
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Julian  caught  an  insistent  note  in  the  pianist's  ques- 
tion, and  lifted  her  brows. 

"  He  is  not  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  but  he  was  my 
brother's  friend.  That  gives  us  a  reason  to  like  him." 

De  Castro  spread  out  his  hands  with  one  of  his  quick, 
foreign  gestures.  "  But,  my  dear  Miss  Charteris,  you 
are  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles — you  South,  he  North. 
He  has  nothing  to  talk  about ;  he  does  not  care  for 
music,  or  art,  or  literature,  any  of  the  things  which 
you  understand  so  divinely.  How  could  you  and  he  be 
friends  ?  " 

"  He  was  Ralph's  friend  :  that  is  a  big  thing  !  " 

De  Castro  sighed  :  "  And  you  are  grateful  ?  Where 
is  the  need  ?  If  your  brother  resembled  you,  the  whole 
world  must  have  been  his  friend — there  would  be  no 
merit  in  that.  Miss  Charteris,  listen.  The  melody  I 
want  you  to  hear  is  one  that  came  into  my  mind  to-day, 
when  I  knew  you  were  thinking  of  him  so  much.  Let 
me  play  it  to  you  now.  You  have  driven  away  the  evil 
spirit." 

Julian  bent  her  head  and  listened.  The  melody  was 
a  strange  one  :  a  lament  which  at  last  rang  out  into 
a  march  of  triumph,  of  victory,  but  it  had  caught  the 
very  essence  of  Julian's  attitude  towards  that  great 
grief.  The  grief  was  there,  deep  down,  undying,  but 
above  it  rose  pride  and  triumph,  courage  to  meet  Life 
in  spite  of  grief,  knowledge  that  Death  was  not  the 
greatest  evil.  Julian  drew  a  quick  breath  and  looked 
towards  the  piano,  angry  for  her  former  mood  of  dis- 
dain :  was  it  not  a  marvellous  thing  that  a  man  should 
so  finely  comprehend  ?  Must  not  his  soul  be  of  the 
finest  metal  to  interpret  the  vague  emotions  of  less  gifted 
souls  in  one  satisfying  harmony  ?  As  De  Castro  played, 
all  that  was  petty  in  his  face  died  away ;  the  noblest 
of  him  rose  with  the  exercise  of  his  supreme  gift,  and 
he  seemed  as  one  inspired — not  the  idol  of  a  concert- 
room,  but  a  prophet.  A  long  silence  followed  the  slow 
chords  of  his  finale  ;  at  last  Julian  raised  her  head  and 
met  his  sombre  eyes,  in  which  inspiration  still  shone. 
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"  Thank  you,"  she  said.     "  It  is  perfect/' 

He  rose  and  came  towards  her,  with  an  impulsive  : 
"  You  are  very  good — "  and  added  quickly :  '*'  I  meant 
to  publish  it,  Miss  Charteris,  but  I  will  not.  It  shall 
be  yours  alone." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  repeated.  "Play  more  to  me.  I 
want  it." 

For  an  instant  he  hesitated,  then  went  obediently 
back  to  the  piano.  Julian  listened  for  an  hour,  at  peace 
with  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER    IV 

JULIAN   IS   DISAPPOINTED 

THAT  night  Julian  took  from  the  locked  drawer  which 
held  them  a  bundle  of  Ralph's  letters.  They  were 
arranged  methodically,  according  to  their  dates  ;  the 
envelopes  were  crumpled,  the  folds  worn  with  much 
fingering.  She  opened  one  after  another,  glancing  over 
them  as  she  might  have  glanced  over  a  familiar  book, 
until  she  lit  upon  certain  passages  :  "  My  Captain's 
name  is  Thursby — a  good  sort  of  fellow.  I  like  him." 
Then  again  :  "  I  wish  you  could  know  Thursby,  he  is 
splendid."  And  again  :  *  You  can't  think  how  good 
Thursby  has  been  to  me."  Those  were  the  notes  struck, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  constantly,  with  the  clear  sound 
of  boyish  hero-worship  :  Thursby  the  condescending 
senior,  Thursby  the  captain  of  the  pclo  team,  Thursby 
the  keen  soldier,  the  intrepid  sportsman,  and  then,  here 
and  there,  hinting  through  the  woof,  Thursby  of  the 
quick  sympathy,  the  ready  counsel.  Julian  laid  down 
the  letters  and  stared,  unseeing.  She  seemed  to  have 
been  reading  of  some  one  she  had  known  a  long  while 
ago,  not  of  this  man  who  was  come  among  them,  and 
yet — was  it  possible  that  the  fault  might  lie  in  herself  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  the  reality  might  be  reconciled 
to  the  vision,  if  only  one  found  the  clue  ?  Gerald,  it 
seemed,  had  changed  his  opinion,  if  one  might  judge 
by  his  enthusiastic  :  "  He's  a  brick,  after  all,  Julian  !  '* 
when  they  said  good-night.  She  pored  over  the  inci- 
dents of  the  evening  :  Thursby  had  come  in  with  Gerald, 
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very  late  for  dinner,  apologising  and  parrying  the  chaff 
which  assailed  the  motor  by  a  protest  that  the  drive 
had  been  "  ripping,  the  speed  "  ripping."  His  place 
at  table  had  been  some  way  from  Julian,  between  Mrs. 
Charteris  and  Audrey,  and  he  had  seemed  to  talk  easily 
enough  to  the  child.  After  dinner  he  had  devoted  him- 
self as  usual  to  Mrs.  Glyn,  going  out  with  her  to  the 
terrace,  but  though  Julian  allowed  herself  to  be  monopo- 
lised by  De  Castro,  who  had  played  at  her  bidding  on  and 
on,  the  music  had  not  altogether  enthralled  her  from 
outer  things,  and  she  had  been  aware,  all  the  time,  that 
Mrs.  Glyn's  dress  made  a  blur  of  white  against  the 
balustrade,  and  that  Thursby's  laugh  rang  out  con- 
tentedly. His  presence  troubled  her,  the  more  since 
that  queer  smile  had  seemed  to  hint  at  unknown  depths 
in  him.  Why  was  it  that  she  should  so  utterly  fail  to 
find  that  which  Ralph  had  found — Ralph,  whose  esti- 
mate had  always  coincided  with  her  own — what  had 
made  Gerald  a  partisan  ?  She  pushed  the  thought  aside 
and  listened  once  more  in  spirit  to  the  torrents,  the 
thunders  of  sound  which  had  awoke  under  De  Castro's 
fingers — to  the  exquisite  voices,  scarcely  louder  than  a 
breath,  which  he  had  called  up.  For  an  instant,  in  the 
silence,  those  remembered  melodies  tore  her  up  to  the 
stars,  down  to  a  despair  that  lay  beyond  human  know- 
ledge, then  the  spell  vanished  and  she  saw  Thursby's 
smile.  He  baffled  her,  left  her  puzzled  and  a  little 
annoyed.  Why  was  it  to  her  alone  that  he  would  not 
talk  ?  Viola  managed  well  enough,  little  Audrey  had 
not  seemed  at  a  loss.  Perhaps  he  cared  only  for  pretty 
women  like  Viola  ;  perhaps — a  thought  struck  through 
to  her  brain  with  a  flood  of  light — perhaps,  like  Audrey, 
he  had  considered  it  strange  that  she  should  have  danced 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  coming  ;  perhaps  he  had 
loved  Ralph  so  well  that  her  merriment  hurt  him  ;  per- 
haps he  did  not  realise  how  much  she  cared.  She  sat 
upright,  clasping  her  hands  over  the  letters.  A  desire 
to  justify  herself  in  his  eyes  overwhelmed  her,  sudden 
and  startling.  This  strong,  simple  man  might  judge  by 
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harsher  standards  than  those  of  her  world  ;  to  him  she 
might  well  seem  as  artificial,  as  frivolous,  as  those  others 
had  seemed  to  her  a  few  hours  ago.  If  such  were  the 
barrier  between  them,  she  must  make  a  supreme  effort 
to  throw  it  aside  ;  Ralph's  friend  must  not  drift  away 
to  Viola  Glyn.  She  would  speak  to  him  openly,  and 
let  loose  the  thousand  questions  which  crowded  in  her 
brain  ;  it  was  absurd  to  expect  that  he  should  speak 
first.  Next  morning  a  pretext  suggested  itself. 

"  There  is  something  I  want  to  show  you,"  she  said, 
detaining  him  as  they  strolled  across  the  hall  after 
breakfast,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  library.  He 
followed  her  in.  Three  walls  of  the  room  were  lined 
with  book-shelves,  gold  glinting  dimly  on  warm  brown 
calf,  the  fourth,  in  which  was  the  chimney-piece,  bore 
some  dark  pictures,  and  among  them,  conspicuous  yet 
by  some  trick  of  poise  continuing  their  tradition,  a 
modern  portrait.  It  represented  a  lad  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  dressed  in  flannels ;  he  stood  quite 
simply,  looking  straight  out  of  the  canvas,  but  the 
painter  had  caught  the  very  essence  of  personality — 
the  mischief  of  the  dark  eyes  that  were  not  unlike  Julian's 
— and  set  it  there,  an  eternal  delight. 

'  You  know  it  ?  "  asked  Julian,  watching  Thursby 
narrowly.  He  bent  his  head — whether  his  face  softened 
she  could  not  tell. 

"  He  was  like  that  to  the  end,"  he  said  at  last,  very 
gently.  "  Poor  Ralph  !  " 

Julian  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  his  tone  emboldened 
her  and  she  spoke  quickly :  "I  wondered  whether  you 
thought  me  strange  to  dance  the  other  night — strange — 
or  heartless." 

He  turned  and  faced  her  with  an  expression  of  some 
surprise. 

"  I  should  never  have  criticised,  Miss  Charteris,"  he 
stammered.  "  It  never  struck  me — of  course  one  can't 
be  in  mourning  for  ever." 

She  felt  that  he  had  put  it  awkwardly,  but  would 
not  give  in. 
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"  I  want  to  show  you  something  else,"  she  pursued, 
going  to  a  corner  of  the  room  where  a  revolving  bookcase 
held  some  modern  volumes.  "  There  are  some  verses, 
not  well  known,  that  I  have  always  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  Ralph."  She  opened  a  little  book  and  put 
it  into  his  hand.  "It's  a  Greek  epitaph.  The  trans- 
lation is  what  I  mean  :  '  Remember.'  Please  read  it !  " 

Thursby  obeyed,  evidently  puzzled  by  her  manner 
and  yet  attentive.  The  verses  were  these  : — 

"  You  come  not,  as  aforetime,  to  the  headstone  every  day, 
And  I,  who  died,  I  do  not  chide  because,  my  friend,  you  play ; 
Only,  in  playing,  think  of  him  who  once  was  kind  and  dear, 
And,  if  you  see  a  beauteous  thing,  just  say,  '  He  is  not  here.'  " 

Julian  waited  as  the  man  read,  trying  herself  to  read 
the  book  of  his  face.  He  gave  her  back  the  volume  in 
silence.  She  had  to  explain  :  "  That's  what  I  feel  about 
Ralph.  '  Just  say,  He  is  not  here.'  I  can't  mourn 
always,  but  I  think  of  him  whatever  I  do — when  I  am 
happy  as  well  as  when  I  am  sad.  He  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  my  life  still.  Don't  you  understand  ?  Are  not  the 
lines  beautiful  ?  " 

She  glanced  at  him  again.  His  face  was  set  rather 
sternly,  and  somehow  she  felt  as  if  she  had  run  against 
a  stone  wall.  How  dense,  how  cold  he  was  ! 

"  They're  very  nice,"  he  said  awkwardly.  "  I  don't 
care  much  for  poetry  as  a  rule,  but  they're  very  pretty." 

Julian  shut  the  volume  with  a  little  click  ;  she  could 
have  stamped  her  foot  at  him,  and  yet,  he  had  been 
Ralph's  friend. 

"  There  is  so  much  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Ralph," 
she  continued  rather  unsteadily.  '  You  must  see  that 
we  want  to  know  everything,  little  as  well  as  big.  If 
you  could  remember  little  things  that  he  did  and  said 
at  Currutpore." 

The  man  flushed  under  her  appealing  gaze.  "  It's  so 
difficult,"  he  began,  and  drew  a  sigh  of  manifest  relief  as 
Gerald  burst  open  the  door  to  call  Julian  for  a  game  of 
lawn  tennis.  She  ran  upstairs — relieved,  too,  that  her 
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task  had  been  cut  short,  and  smarting  that  she  should 
have  shown  him  the  secret  place  of  her  soul. 

"  You  were  a  brick  to  say  nothing  about  that  spill 
last  night,"  said  Gerald.  "  I  didn't  like  to  ask  you — 
but  they  do  jeer  at  one  so  !  " 

Thursby  laughed.  "  It's  easy  enough  to  hold  one's 
tongue  as  a  rule/'  he  replied.  "  Take  me  out  again  this 
afternoon,  will  you  ?  " 

Julian  avoided  him  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  She 
had  done  her  best :  if  it  amused  him  to  flirt  with  Viola 
Glyn,  he  might  do  so  as  much  as  he  chose,  since  her 
only  further  concern  with  him  was  that  a  guest  should 
be  adequately  entertained.  Gerald's  conversion,  con- 
fided to  most  of  the  party  during  the  day,  with  an 
account  of  the  motor  mishap,  annoyed  her  no  less  than 
that  Audrey  should  speak  of  the  man  with  praise.  The 
comment :  "  He  seems  so  strong — I  could  trust  him. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  Ralph  was  fond  of  him,"  stung 
her  like  a  reproach. 

Lawn  tennis,  sketching,  and  gossip  filled  the  warm 
hours ;  Julian  changed  from  one  pastime  to  another 
rather  restlessly,  making  impatience  to  see  Constance 
Caryl  the  excuse  to  herself  for  such  restlessness,  and 
undeniably  glad  that  a  late  arrival  gave  them  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  alone  in  the  drawing-room  while 
Constance  drank  her  tea.  The  new-comer  was  a  woman 
of  eight  or  nine  and  thirty,  handsome,  attractive,  full 
of  vigour.  Her  nominal  friends  were  legion,  but  few 
had  penetrated  to  the  strength  which  underlay  her  high 
spirits  and  extravagant  talk ;  Julian,  one  of  these,  valued 
her  accordingly,  paying  her  the  compliment  of  as  wide  a 
confidence  as  another  human  being  might  enjoy,  and  the 
mere  warmth  of  their  greeting,  affectionate  jests,  heart- 
whole  laughter,  set  the  girl  more  at  ease  with  her  world. 

"  Who  is  here  ?  "  Constance  asked  presently. 

"  The  Glyns.  He  is  studying  early  English  ecclesi- 
astical documents  and  spends  his  time  in  the  vestry 
among  the  Registers.  There  are  some  interesting  entries, 
it  appears.  The  Vicar  is  delighted." 
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"  The  last  mania  !  Mr.  Glyn  always  seems  to  me  a 
perfect  example  of  the  academic  spirit — he  ought  to 
have  been  a  scholiast  of  the  fourteenth  century !  He 
gives  the  impression  of  some  one  whose  life  is  utterly 
dead,  burned  out.  If  you  had  known  him  fifteen  years 
ago,  as  I  did  !  I  always  suspect — but  that's  old  history." 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  suppose  he  cared 
so  desperately  that  nothing  mattered  afterwards.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  marry  a  man  who  could  only  offer  me 
the  ashes  of  a  heart  that  had  belonged  to  some  one  else/' 

"  I  hope  to  goodness  you  won't !  It  would  never  do 
for  you,  though  it  seems  to  content  Viola.  The  queer 
part  is  that  I  believe  she's  very  fond  of  Mr.  Glyn,  for 
all  she  flirts  with  every  man  she  meets — to  fill  up  the 
time  he  spends  on  his  learning,  I  suppose.  Who  is  it 
now  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  that  later — the  list  will  never  be  done  at 
this  rate  !  Well,  there's  the  Glyns,  Uncle  Tom " 

"  Dear  Uncle  Tom  !  The  very  reverse  of  the  academic 
spirit — learning  gone  quite  mad  and  using  its  pen  as  a 
walking-stick.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  won't  interrupt 
again." 

"  Uncle  Tom,  and  Nicolas  De  Castro — whom  you  must 
like,  Constance." 

"  Whom  I  never  shall  like.  Oh  yes,  he  plays  magni- 
ficently, but  there's  something " 

"  You're  unjust.  He  is  not  quite  like — us,  but  he 
is  a  gentleman  at  heart,  Constance,  and  a  genius,  which 
is  better." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Well,  as  long  as  you  don't 
fall  in  love  with  him,  I  don't  mind.  Go  on." 

"  The  Glyns,  Uncle  Tom,  Mr.  De  Castro,  Jack 
Poyntz " 

"  A  nice  boy,  but  wants  kicking  badly.  Marjorie  here, 
too,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  He  wouldn't  have  come  without  her  !  They  are 
absurd  together,  fool  to  any  extent  and  have  long 
philosophical  discussions  in  the  middle.  Marjorie, 
Audrey,  and  Sir  John." 
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Julian  looked  at  Constance,  who  laughed  frankly. 
"  And  that  is  why  I  am  asked  ?  I  wish  your  mother 
would  get  rid  of  that  notion  !  It's  quite  useless,  and 
I  am  sure  it  bores  Sir  John  as  much  as  it  bores  me." 

Julian  shook  her  head  with  one  of  the  sidelong  glances 
that  were  her  charm. 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  the  notion  seriously,"  she 
murmured.  "  He's  such  a  darling." 

"  I  quite  agree,  but  I  am  sure  he  doesn't  think  me 
a  darling  at  all.  Besides,  his  first  experiment  would 
hardly  encourage  him  to  make  a  second  !  What  non* 
sense  we  are  talking  !  Any  more  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  much  like  Mrs.  Denning,  Constance  ! 
Any  more  ?  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  Gerald,  and  Captain 
Thursby.  You  know — I  told  you." 

Constance,  suddenly  grave  again,  laid  a  sympathetic 
hand  on  Julian's  knee.  "  Yes,  you  told  me.  Has  it 
upset  Mrs.  Charteris  very  much  ?  " 

"  She  came  down  to  lunch  to-day,  but  she  has  cried 
a  good  deal  again — in  a  way,  though,  it  hasn't  shaken 
her  as  it  has  shaken  poor  little  Audrey.  She  cared 
more  than  ever  we  guessed,  and  though  she's  wonder- 
fully plucky,  to  please  Sir  John,  one  can  see  what  an 
effort  it  is.  She  seems  all  spirit,  with  those  big  eyes 
— I  feel  sometimes  that  she  can  see  more  than  the  rest 
of  us." 

"  Poor  little  Audrey ! "  Constance  repeated  softly. 
"  And  yourself,  Julian  ?  It's  not  been  easy  for  you 
with  these  people  here  !  " 

"  No — in  a  way  it's  been  dreadful,  but  he  wrote  un- 
expectedly, and  there  was  nothing  for  it." 

"  Do  you  like  him  ?  "  Constance  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  Not  as  much  as  I  wish  !  Constance,  he  isn't  the 
sort  of  man  one  can  talk  to.  He  seems  so  cold  about  it, 
and  as  if  he  hated  being  asked.  Perhaps  it's  my  own  fault 
— Audrey  likes  him  !  But  Ralph  and  I  always  got  on 
with  the  same  people,  and  I'm  disappointed.  He's  what 
you  call  a  nice  man — a  gentleman,  and  all  that — but 
one  doesn't  get  to  know  him  a  bit." 
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"  A  silent  person  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  but  he  just  talks  of  ordinary  things 
— games  or  his  voyage — and  he  must  have  seen  so  much. 
Besides,  you  know  the  way  Ralph  wrote  of  him." 

'  You  must  make  allowances  :  he  is  a  stranger,  and 
you  are  all  friends." 

"  That's  true,  but  he  gets  on  splendidly  with  Viola. 
He  talks  to  her  the  whole  time,  and  she  seems  to  like 
him." 

"So  he  is  the  latest  ?  Well,  that  doesn't  count  for 
much.  What  do  they  talk  about  ?  " 

Julian  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  an :  "I  don't 
know,  and  I  really  don't  care  !  "  and  Constance  looked 
at  her  curiously. 

"  Forgive  the  suggestion,"  she  said.  "  But  are  you 
a  little  annoyed  that  Captain  Thursby  should  get  on 
with  Viola  Glyn  ?  " 

The  girl  met  her  eyes  with  their  half-merry,  half- 
insistent  gaze,  and  flushed  involuntarily,  angry  at  so 
absurd  an  interpretation  of  her  mood. 

"Of  course  not!"  she  retorted.  "I  am  glad  he 
should  amuse  himself  here,  for  we  have  to  be  very 
grateful  to  him." 

Constance  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  then  she 
pushed  aside  her  cup  and  rose. 

"  Is  there  time  to  see  your  mother  before  we  dress  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Julian  rose  too  and  went  to  the  French  window  which 
opened  on  to  the  lawn. 

"  I  wish  they  would  all  go,"  she  broke  out  with  irrele- 
vant energy.  "  I'm  so  sick  of  everything  !  " 

Constance  slipped  her  hand  through  the  girl's  arm. 

"  My  dear  child,  of  course  I  understand,"  she  said 
softly.  "  It's  hard  on  you  to-day." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  merely  that,  but  sometimes  I  feel  that 
I  hate  books  and  pictures  and  all  the  things  which  in- 
terest me.  They  do  interest  me,  of  course,  but  they're 
so  useless,  so  unreal."  She  paused,  looking  out  moodily 
towards  the  group  in  the  garden ;  a  burst  of  laughter 
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came  from  them — merry,  irresponsible  laughter,  which 
seemed  to  give  a  voice  to  the  sunlit  evening.  "  I 
wonder  if  the  real  things  would  satisfy  me  more," 
she  went  on  under  her  breath.  "  Perhaps  doing  would 
be  better  than  talking." 

Constance  looked  down  at  her  with  wondering  eyes. 

"  You're  in  an  unreasonable  mood,  Julian,"  she  said 
slowly. 

"  I  daresay  I  am  !  There's  only  one  thing  that  does 
me  any  good — Mr.  De  Castro's  music.  When  I  listen 
to  that,  everything  seems  right  again.  Constance,  you 
shall  admit  that  he  is  wonderful.  He  goes  to  Leeds  to- 
morrow, but  he  must  play  to  you  to-night,  and  you 
shall  admire.  Now  come  and  make  your  bow  to  the 
company !  " 

Mrs.  Charteris  held  her  court  under  the  elms.  She 
sat  up  on  the  couch  and  held  out  welcoming  hands  to 
Constance. 

"  My  dear  Constance,  how  glad  we  are  to  see  you — 
how  very  glad  !  You  are  not  tired  after  your  journey  ? 
How  are  the  dear  Hardings  ?  Desole's  at  parting  with 
you,  of  course  !  But  I  mustn't  keep  you  to  myself — 
other  people  are  anxious 

She  smiled  towards  Sir  John,  who  stood  a  little  to  one 
side.  He  came  forward  and  held  out  a  hand  ;  Constance 
took  it,  meeting  his  eyes  with  a  suspicion  of  merriment 
in  her  own. 

"  Are  we  going  to  disagree  on  many  points  ?  "  he  asked. 

Constance  threw  back  her  head  a  little. 

"  Several,  I'm  sure,"  she  answered,  turning  to  greet 
the  other  friends,  who  had  pressed  forward  with  an 
eagerness  which  left  no  doubt  of  her  popularity.  Mrs. 
Charteris  leaned  back  among  the  cushions  in  content; 
the  arrangement  of  other  people's  affairs  was  an  interest 
which  still  gave  a  colour  to  her  shattered  life. 

Constance  and  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  were  first  in  the 
drawing-room.  They  exchanged  confidences  on  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Charteris's  looks,  then  the  elder  lady 
raised  her  glasses. 
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"  You  look  uncommonly  well,  Constance,"  she  ob- 
served. "  Is  that  dress  designed  to  captivate  Sir  John  ? 
You  need  not  shake  your  head.  Mary  is  bent  upon  it, 
and  you  couldn't  disappoint  her,  poor  thing.  Besides, 
it  would  be  excellent  for  you.  A  charming  man,  a 
charming  income,  and  your  ladyship  need  hardly  trouble 
about  the  daughters.  Marjorie  is  sure  to  marry,  and 
Audrey  would  adore  you." 

Constance  laughed  without  any  embarrassment. 

11  You  are  very  kind,  and  so  is  Mrs.  Charteris,"  she 
said.  "  But  I  fear  your  plans  will  make  shipwreck, 
scarcely  on  rocks,  but  on  sandbanks  of  indifference." 

"  I've  heard  that  tale  before,  my  dear.  How  does 
our  genius  strike  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  got  beyond  the  hair." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  beyond.  Between  you  and  me, 
Julian  is  very  intimate.  Of  course  a  flirtation  may  be 
quite  harmless,  but  he  seems  to  me  the  sort  of  person 
who  could  lose  his  head.  She  ought  to  be  careful. 
Let  me  know  what  you  think/' 

"  I  will  watch.  Does  Captain  Thursby  come  into  the 
game  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all !  He  dangles  after  Viola,  and  avoids 
Julian,  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  You  scented  a  romance — 
Ralph's  friend  and  all  that  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I 
assure  you.  He's  not  Julian's  sort,  though  I  like  him. 
No,  if  you  want  a  romance  for  her,  I  suspect  Arnold 
Heseltine — it  would  delight  Mary,  and  they're  admir- 
ably suited.  Some  of  you  lunch  at  Fareham  to-morrow, 
so  you  can  watch  that  too.  Hush  !  people  are  coming. 
I've  been  indiscreet,  as  usual,  but  you  can  be  trusted, 
Constance." 

Constance,  with  keen  eyes,  studied  the  situation,  and 
expressed  her  opinion  to  Sir  John  on  the  next  morning. 
She  had  greater  reliance  in  his  judgment  than  in  that 
of  Mrs.  Majoribanks. 

"I  am  not  sorry  Mr.  De  Castro  goes  away/'  she 
said,  when  he  joined  her  on  the  terrace. 

"  You  don't  like  him  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  he's  well  enough  as  an  acquaintance,  but — its 
obvious  that  he  is  in  love  with  Julian." 

Sir  John  sank  into  a  chair  by  Constance's  side  with 
the  air  of  one  who  prepares  to  enjoy  himself.  "  I  may 
smoke  ?  Thank  you  !  The  artistic  temperament,  Miss 
Caryl.  I  don't  think  it's  serious  ;  besides,  Miss  Char- 
teris  has  too  much  sense." 

"  She  has  sense,  but  she  is  very  romantic  and  very 
modern.  She  admires  his  music  enormously:" 

"  So  do  I.  And  I  like  him.  Of  course  Manory  is 
infatuated — but  the  fellow  is  honest  under  his  affecta- 
tion." 

"  You  think  so  ?  You  wouldn't  like  Marjorie  to 
marry  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  neither  Marjorie  nor  Julian.  But 
you  need  not  be  afraid.  Mrs.  Charteris  would  not 
invite  him  if  she  thought ' 

The  library  window  behind  them  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Charteris  appeared  on  the  terrace,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Manory.  She  came  slowly  forward  and  touched  Con- 
stance on  the  shoulder,  with  a  pressure  conveying  much 
sentiment. 

"  You  have  found  a  shady  nook,"  she  said  "  Tom 
is  going  to  take  me  for  a  little  walk  in  the  park,  but 
I  won't  disturb  you." 

She  went  off,  smiling  gently.  Constance,  guessing 
the  "  Most  satisfactory  !  "  on  her  lips  as  Mr.  Manory 
helped  her  down  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  met  Sir  John's 
eyes  and  laughed,  saying  :  "I  am  not  so  sure  about 
Mrs.  Charteris.  She  is  very  romantic  too." 

"  Very  romantic,"  he  repeated  mischievously. 

"  And  since  she  is,  hadn't  we  better  watch  the  others 
playing  croquet  ?  " 

Sir  John  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  betrayed  no 
intention  of  moving. 

"  Must  we  ?  "  he  asked  lazily.  "  Surely  not !  Two 
people  of  a  rational  age  !  Must  we  forgo  the  shade  and 
pleasant  conversation  just  because  Mrs.  Charteris  is 
romantic  ?  Besides,  we  can  see  the  croquet  from  -here. 
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Let  me  give  you  a  cigarette — I  know  you  smoke — and 
you  will  be  as  contented  as  I  am." 

Constance  laughed  and  yielded.  Sir  John  and  she 
were  excellent  friends,  if  not  quite  in  the  sense  Mrs. 
Charteris  was  anxious  to  foster,  and  she  considered 
herself  old  enough  to  choose  her  own  method  of  en- 
joyment. 

"  So  you  are  afraid  that  Julian  will  fall  in  love  with 
De  Castro  ?  "  asked  Sir  John. 

"  Not  exactly  that.  With  his  music,  perhaps.  No, 
if  Julian  falls  in  love  with  any  one  it  will  be  with  Captain 
Thursby." 

Sir  John  sat  up  in  astonishment.  "  Captain  Thursby  ! 
My  dear  Miss  Caryl,  what  a  notion  !  " 

"  Not  such  a  wild  one,  I  assure  you.  She  worries 
over  him,  and  flies  to  Mr.  De  Castro's  music  for  con- 
solation. That,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  What  do  you  think  of  Captain  Thursby, 
Sir  John  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  given  him  much  thought — an  ordinary 
kind  of  outdoor  fellow,  less  brain  than  muscle,  but 
good  enough.  It's  a  pleasure  to  see  him  run  !  " 

"  That  is  he,  playing  croquet  with  Viola,  isn't  it  ?  " 
Constance  asked,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"  I  believe  so.  He  has — been  playing  a  good  many 
games  with  Mrs.  Glyn." 

"  Hum — I  hope  she  won't  make  a  fool  of  him." 

"  I  should  fancy  he's  played  that  particular  game 
before." 

"  Do  you  ?  One  can't  tell  with  those  sleepy  sort  of 
people.  They  can  act  on  occasion,  though.  Julian 
complains  that  he  is  unsympathetic  with  regard  to 
Ralph — that's  why  she  worries  over  him." 

"  Possibly.  He  can't  talk  at  all — I  mean  of  things 
which  touch  him.  I  began  about  Ralph  he  other  night, 
and  he  blushed  and  stuttered  like  a  boy.  Julian  would 
be  exacting,  poor  child  !  My  little  Audrey  has  managed 
better  ;  he  is  charming  to  her.  Miss  Caryl,  I  sometimes 
feel  that  I  was  cruel  four  years  ago — but  they  seemed 
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such  children — and  how  can  one  be  sure  of  a  boy  of 
nineteen  ?  " 

They  fell  into  an  intimate  talk,  and  Mrs.  Charteris, 
moving  slowly  on  Mr.  Manory's  arm,  looked  back  and 
smiled  again. 

De  Castro  sought  Julian  on  the  croquet  lawn  to  say 
good-bye. 

"Wish  me  luck,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  think  that  your 
spirit  is  in  the  concert-hall,  and  that  will  inspire  me." 

"  You  don't  need  that  to  make  you  succeed,"  she 
said.  "  But  I'll  wish  you  good  luck,  if  you  like." 

He  glanced  across  the  lawn  to  where  Thursby  stood 
with  Mrs.  Glyn,  debating  on  the  position  of  a  ball. 

"  Will  he  be  here  when  I  come  back  on  Friday  ?"  he 
asked,  dropping  his  voice. 

"  I  really  don't  know — perhaps,"  Julian  answered 
rather  coldly. 

"  Because — you  promised  me  that  you  and  he  would 
not  be  friends/'  the  pianist  pleaded.  "  He  is  not  worthy 
of  you." 

Julian  frowned  ;  De  Castro  seemed  to  encroach  upon 
the  limits  she  had  allowed  him. 

"  I  choose  my  own  friends,"  she  said. 

"  Now  I  have  made  you  angry.  I  could  play  for- 
giveness from  you,  but  what  can  words  do  ?  " 

She  met  his  eyes  and,  softening,  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  do  forgive  you — good-bye,  and  good  luck  1  "  she 
said. 

"  Has  the  fellow  gone  altogether  ?  "  asked  Thursby 
of  Mrs.  Glyn. 

"  Till  Friday.  You  are  most  uncharitable  to  him, 
Captain  Thursby." 


CHAPTER   V 

JULIAN   EXERCISES  THE   PRIVILEGE   OF  HER  SEX 

JULIAN  gathered  recruits  for  the  luncheon  at  Fareham, 
herself  driving  Poyntz  and  Marjorie  in  the  dog-cart, 
while  Mrs.  Glyn,  Constance,  and  Audrey  went  in  the 
wagonette  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Manory  and  Sir 
John  ;  Thursby,  pledged  to  the  expedition  by  a  glance 
from  Mrs.  Glyn,  would  not  desert  Gerald  and  the 
motor.  Fareham  was  a  show  place,  exquisite  archi- 
tecturally, and  famous  both  for  its  old  pictures  and 
those  collected,  with  tapestries  and  French  furniture, 
by  the  present  owner.  Mr.  Manory  discoursed  on  its 
wonders  as  they  drove  between  the  hop-gardens,  be- 
stowing his  approval  on  Heseltine,  Constance  added 
her  voice,  and  Mrs.  Glyn  lamented  the  death  of  his 
beautiful  wife  three  years  before. 

"  But  he  ought  never  to  have  married,"  Mr.  Manory 
exclaimed.  "  A  man  with  the  very  genius  of  travel — it 
spoiled  him  !  We  were  in  Egypt  together  once,  and  a 
companion  more  intelligent,  more  unprejudiced,  I  could 
not  have  desired.  Now  he  is  tied  to  his  house,  to  his 
child — -a  thousand  pities  !  " 

"  He  had  to  consider  Fareham,"  suggested  Sir  John. 

"  There  was  a  brother,  surely.  And  to  possess  both 
the  means  and  the  inclination — I  repeat,  a  thousand 
pities  !  Heseltine  is  an  exceptional  man." 

"  I  always  thought  him  exceptionally  charming,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Glyn.  "  To  my  mind  he  would  have  been 
wasted  in  the  back-woods." 
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"  And  surely  too  much  of  a  dilettante  to  be  an  ex- 
plorer," put  in  Constance.  "  His  tastes  are  so  entirely 
cultivated  !  " 

Mr.  Manory  made  a  gesture  of  protest :  "  Force  of 
circumstances,  my  dear  Miss  Caryl !  He  has  had  to 
narrow  his  energies,  but  the  stuff  of  greatness  is  there." 

"  Of  greatness  ?  "  asked  Sir  John.  "  I  must  differ 
from  you  in  that  point,  Manory.  Heseltine  is  too 
charming  to  be  great.  To  use  a  vulgarism,  he  is  Jack- 
of-all-trades — and  you  know  the  penalty." 

Mr.  Manory  shook  his  head,  and  Viola  came  vehe- 
mently to  Heseltine's  defence.  The  discussion  was  in 
full  swing  when  they  turned  into  the  lodge-gate,  but 
the  loud  horn  of  an  approaching  motor  sent  seriousness 
to  the  winds  and,  derisive  shouts  greeting  Gerald  as  he 
tore  by,  the  company  reached  Fareham  in  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Mr.  Heseltine,  with  a  sister,  Sybil,  received  his  guests 
in  the  long,  low  drawing-room  which  had  the  famous 
ceiling  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  He  was  a  good-looking 
man,  of  a  delicate,  refined  type — a  bit  of  a  scholar,  a 
bit  of  an  artist.  Julian,  sitting  beside  him  at  lunch, 
gave  herself  to  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation,  which 
had  the  flavour  of  a  rare  wine — exotic,  sought-out, 
suggestive  rather  of  the  past  generation  than  of  the 
present.  There  was  always,  too,  in  meeting  him,  the 
touch  of  an  ironic  wonder,  almost  a  regret,  which  served 
as  spice  to  their  intercourse,  for  in  the  first  days  of 
her  appearance  in  society,  Julian,  very  young  and  very 
impressionable,  had  fallen  head-over-ears  in  love  with 
him,  building  vast  hopes  on  a  notice  which  had  been 
merely  that  accorded  to  an  intelligent  child.  His  mar- 
riage, a  year  later,  with  a  beautiful  girl  several  years 
older  than  herself,  struck  a  blow  at  her  dream-Paradise, 
and  sufficed  to  lift  her  from  child  to  woman,  though 
the  romance  had  been  of  such  misty  texture  that  it 
could  not  wound  her  for  life.  Sooner  than  she  had 
deemed  possible  the  dim  hurt  healed,  so  completely 
that  she  could  grieve  with  sincerity  for  Mrs.  Heseltine's 
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death,  and  could  meet  Arnold  as  a  friend  among  friends. 
It  even  amused  her  to  imagine  his  surprise  could  he 
guess  what  a  wealth  of  devotion  might  have  been  his 
at  a  word. 

He  was  charming  at  lunch,  charming,  too,  when  he 
acted  as  cicerone  to  the  treasures  of  the  house — Sir 
John  could  have  chosen  no  better  word  to  express  his 
pleasantly  subdued  gaiety,  his  unobtrusively  shown 
knowledge.  Poyntz  ignored  Gainsboroughs  and  Con- 
stables, and  sought  out  a  tiny  scrap  of  Corot  for  torrents 
of  praise ;  Mr.  Manory  delighted  in  treasures  from  little- 
explored  lands,  lingering  over  barbaric  weapons  and 
gaudy  embroideries,  while  the  rest  devoted  themselves 
to  the  more  civilised  collections,  and  murmured  ap- 
proval with  the  proper  comments. 

Audrey,  after  a  while,  saw  that  Thursby  kept  a  little 
apart,  deserted  by  Mrs.  Glyn,  who  had  renewed  an  old 
friendship  with  some  man  staying  at  Fareham,  and  she 
turned  back  to  join  him. 

"  Heseltine's  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  all  these  things," 
he  said. 

"  Isn't  he  ?     It  doesn't  bore  you  to  look  at  them  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  Miss  Charteris  and  he  seem  to  get 
on  awfully  well  together/' 

Audrey  glanced  at  him  sharply  ;  the  last  words  had  a 
suggestion  of  irrelevance.  "  They  are  old  friends,  you 
see  ;  he  is  a  very  near  neighbour,"  she  said,  and  went 
on  talking  quickly  about  some  tapestry  beneath  which 
they  stood. 

There  was  a  sound  of  pattering  feet,  and  a  child  ran 
past  them  along  the  gallery,  seeking  Heseltine  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  his  guests.  He  looked  down,  loosed 
the  hand  which  she  had  slipped  into  his  to  invite  at- 
tention, and  bade  her  greet  them.  She  obeyed,  going 
gravely  from  one  to  the  other  until  Mrs.  Glyn  bent  to 
kiss  her,  with  a  cry  of :  "  You  darling  !  " — at  that  she 
shrank  back  and  eyed  the  circle.  Her  glance  rested  on 
Julian  :  she  disengaged  herself  from  Mrs.  Glyn's  draperies 
and  went  straight  to  the  girl,  taking  her  ha.nd.  and  staying 
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by  her  side  as  they  moved  on.  Julian,  unused  to  chil- 
dren, looked  rather  shyly  at  the  small  head. 

"  Molly  doesn't  bother  you  ?  "  asked  Heseltine,  leav- 
ing the  office  of  cicerone  to  his  sister. 

"  I  am  honoured,"  answered  Julian,  smiling.  "  Chil- 
dren don't  come  to  me  as  a  rule." 

Heseltine  regarded  her  with  a  certain  gravity.  The 
rest  were  a  little  way  in  front. 

"  Molly  has  good  taste,"  he  said.  "  She  and  I  are 
going  to  be  very  lonely  soon,  Miss  Charteris.  You 
know  my  sister's  marriage  is  fixed  for  November." 

Julian  expressed  the  proper  interest. 

"  It's  hard  for  the  child  to  be  left  to  a  mere  man," 
he  went  on,  hesitating  over  his  words.  "  I  do  my  best 
— don't  I,  Molly  ? — but — "  He  paused,  and  touched 
Molly's  curls. 

Miss  Heseltine's  voice  came  from  the  end  of  the  room  : 
"  Arnold,  you  are  wanted.  What  is  the  date  of  this 
cabinet  ?  " 

He  had  to  hurry  forward,  leaving  Julian  with  a  queer, 
bewildered  sense  of  surprise.  She  began  chattering  to 
Molly,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  the  others,  but  when  the 
inspection  of  the  house  was  finished  Heseltine  again 
sought  her. 

"  My  duties  are  done,"  he  said.  "  Now  I  want  your 
opinion  of  something — will  you  give  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered,  and  had  to  follow  him 
back  to  the  drawing-room.  The  child  danced  by  her 
father's  side. 

"  It  is  about  this  Corot,"  he  explained.  "  The  one 
I  bought  at  Christie's  last  week.  I  am  not  certain  we 
have  chosen  the  best  place,  the  best  light.  Should  I 
move  it  to  the  gallery  ?  I  like  to  have  my  pictures  in 
the  rooms  I  live  in,  you  know,  but  if  you  thought  it 
would  be  seen  to  more  advantage  in  the  gallery " 

"  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  Julian  protested, 
laughing.  "  For  my  own  taste,  I  should  keep  it  here. 
It  looks  so  well  on  the  panelling." 

"  Then   it    shall   stay,"    Heseltine   said,    with    quiet 
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decision.  "  Do  you  think,  though,  it  would  be  better 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  ?  Sybil  suggested  that. 
Let  me  show  you  !  " 

He  unhooked  the  canvas  and  held  it  for  Julian  to 
see  the  effect :  her  judgment  was  appealed  to,  with  an 
insistence  rather  out  of  proportion  to  the  subject.  She 
treated  it  as  lightly  as  she  could,  talking  vivaciously 
to  cover  her  bewilderment,  and  giving  a  final  vote  for 
the  first  position.  By  the  time  they  strolled  out  into  the 
garden  she  had  aroused  a  comfortably  impersonal  debate 
on  the  merits  of  Corot's  style,  accusing  the  painter  of 
sameness  merely  to  bring  Heseltine  to  his  defence,  but  her 
brain  worked  distractingly  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
she  felt  afraid.  Could  it  be  that  Arnold  Heseltine  wanted 
to  marry  her  now  ?  He  had  come  rather  often  to  Toke 
Place  of  late,  and  had  spoken  to  her  a  great  deal  about 
Molly.  Seven  years  ago  her  pulses  would  have  leaped 
at  the  thought,  but  now  she  was  merely  sorry,  knowing 
with  extraordinary  clearness,  that  he  could  never  give 
her  all  that  she  demanded  of  Life — disappointed,  too, 
that  his  grief  for  his  wife  should  be  so  little  abiding. 

Audrey,  standing  by  Thursby  as  the  two  came  out 
from  the  house,  noticed  that  his  eyes  strayed  towards 
them  with  a  puzzled  expression,  and  she  took  a  re- 
solve. 

"  Why  don't  you  and  Julian  get  on  better  together  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  There  is  so  much  that  she  would  like  to 
hear  from  you,  and  you  never  talk  to  her/' 

Thursby  turned  with  a  short  laugh. 

"  I  don't  flatter  myself  that  Miss  Charteris  wants  to 
talk  to  me/'  he  answered. 

"  But  she  does.  I  think  you  and  she  might  be  good 
friends  if  you  would  or^y  try.  Why  don't  you  talk 
to  her  as  you  talk  to  me  ?  " 

"  Miss  Charteris  is  very  different  from,  you/' 

"  She's  worth  ten  thousand  of  me,  if  you  mean  that  ! 
She's  a  person  one  has  to  like  awfully — unless  one  dis- 
likes her  altogether — and  you  mustn't  dislike  her.  You 
don't,  do  you  ?  " 
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Thursby's  eyes  measured  Heseltine  and  Julian  as  they 
approached. 

'  No — I  don't  dislike  her,"  he  said  at  last,  very  slowly. 
"  But  I  don't  imagine  that  she  would  ever  like  me — 
I'm  not  her  sort,  you  see.  I  couldn't  interest  her  as  Hesel- 
tine does." 

Audrey  looked  at  him  with  big,  searching  eyes. 

"  Try !  "  she  pleaded.  "  Do  try !  I  want  you  to 
be  friends — for — for  Ralph's  sake  !  " 

Her  voice  dropped,  and  the  tiny  hands  clasped  over 
the  handle  of  her  sunshade  trembled.  Thursby's  face 
softened. 

"  I'll  try — if  it  pleases  you,"  he  said,  very  gently. 
"  You  have  the  right  to  ask  a  good  deal  of  people, 
Miss  Denning.  But  Miss  Charteris  won't  like  it." 

Audrey-  shook  her  head  wisely  as  Julian  came  up  to 
them.  "  Only  try  !  "  she  said,  and  moved  to  address 
Heseltine  with  the  little  effort  that  any  deliberate  action 
cost  her  shyness. 

Julian  looked  up  and  met  Thursby's  eyes.  Some- 
thing in  their  direct  gaze  struck  her,  and  for  an  instant, 
almost  against  her  will,  they  held  her  own.  Then  she 
turned,  made  some  laughing  comment  to  Poyntz  who 
had  joined  the  group,  and  went  towards  Miss  Heseltine. 
She  was  glad  when  she  could  initiate  the  move  for  re- 
turn :  conversation  was  irksome  to  her  and,  desirous 
of  solitude,  she  had  conceived  a  plan  by  which  she 
might  walk  home  alone  across  the  fields,  without  fear 
of  Heseltine's  escort.  In  a  slight  readjustment  of  the 
party  she  arranged  that  Sir  John  should  drive  Constance 
in  the  dog-cart  with  herself  on  the  back  seat ;  she  could 
be  set  down  at  a  turn  of  the  drive,  and  take  a  path  be- 
tween the  trees.  The  plan  succeeded  admirably  ;  she 
was  adamant  to  Constance's  half-angry,  half-mischiev- 
ous grimace,  and  alighted  with  a  shrug  that  implied  obedi- 
ence to  her  mother's  designs.  Breathing  a  deep  sigh  as 
the  dog-cart  disappeared,  she  set  off  leisurely,  but  soli- 
tude brought  her  no  rest :  a  great  weariness  was  on  her 
— the  very  sunlit  grass  seemed  a  mockery  when  her 
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world  was  of  a  sudden  utterly  gray.  She  could  neither 
hope  nor  look  forward,  and  her  life  had,  after  all,  been 
always  a  looking  forward — there  was  nothing  to  come : 
no  revelation,  no  sign  from  Heaven.  She  passed  her 
fingers  hastily  over  her  eyes  in  the  disillusion  of  that 
thought.  Year  by  year  the  zest  of  Life  had  ebbed  a 
little,  but  now  she  realised  the  bitterness  of  such  an 
ebb — why,  she  scarcely  knew,  unless  it  were  because  the 
ashes  of  her  youth's  desire  had  been  put  into  her  hand. 
Might  she  not  as  well  drift  with  the  tide,  marry  Arnold 
Heseltine,  fill  her  life  with  the  thousand  petty  interests 
and  actions  that  would  come  to  hand  ?  Might  she  not 
as  well  content  herself  with  that  which  she  would  once 
have  valued  so  highly  ?  Something  in  her  rose  up  in 
revolt,  and  shouted  a  "  No  !  "  which  echoed  to  her  heart. 
She  would  wait  until  the  sign  came,  wait  even  if  it  never 
came  :  Ralph  had  faced  Death  with  cheerful  courage ; 
Life  was  no  harder — and  if  it  were  !  She  lifted  her  head 
defiantly  and  walked  on. 

A  voice  speaking  her  name  made  her  turn  sharply, 
annoyed  by  the  mere  interruption  of  her  thoughts,  an- 
noyed still  more  when  she  found  that  Captain  Thursby 
was  at  her  elbow. 

"  The  motor  has  broken  down,"  he  explained.  "  Your 
cousin  wouldn't  let  me  wait  while  he  mended  it,  and 
Mr.  Heseltine  showed  me  this  path.  I  didn't  expect — I 
thought  you  were  driving  !  " 

"  I  got  out  of  the  cart  because  I  wanted  to  be  alone," 
she  said  quickly,  and  understood  the  ungraciousness  of 
the  words  as  soon  as  they  had  left  her  lips. 

'  You'd  rather  I  went  back  ?  "  asked  Thursby. 

For  the  second  time  that  day  she  met  his  eyes,  and 
suddenly  annoyance  melted.  It  was  as  if  the  ebb-tide 
turned  with  a  warm  rush  of  gladness.  Her  bitterness 
was  forgotten ;  in  a  flash  of  inspiration  she  seemed  to 
know  that  all  she  had  thought  before  about  this  man 
had  been  wrong — that  Ralph  was  right,  overwhelmingly 
right.  Why  it  should  be  so  she  did  not  pause  to  con- 
sider— perhaps  the  solitude  of  the  sunlit  fields  and  the 
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open  blue  above  tore  scales  from  her  sight — she  merely 
felt  that  there  was  a  sense  of  rest  in  his  presence,  as 
though  all  that  was  strong,  and  simple,  and  elemental 
in  him  must  confront  her  disillusion  and  conquer  it,  as 
though  his  mere  self  must  wipe  away  cobwebs. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  said  impetuously.  "  Of  course  I 
didn't  mean  that.  Only  I  was  worrying  over  something. 
You  must  help  me  not  to  worry  about  it  any  more." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  he  said,  with  the  smile  which  had 
puzzled  Julian  when  Mrs.  Glyn  had  called  it  up — it 
seemed  less  strange  to  her  now. 

They  turned  and  walked  on  together,  talking  for  the 
first  time  intimately  and  without  restraint :  not  of  things 
deep,  or  learned,  or  subtle,  but  of  common  things — 
commonplaces,  as  Julian  had  said  to  Constance  Caryl 
— common  things,  with  a  difference.  The  conventions 
which  had  encumbered  their  meeting  had  been  cast  aside ; 
the  barrier  had  been  broken  down.  Julian  found  a  man 
unlike  most  of  the  men  she  knew  well,  but  the  impression 
of  reality,  of  strength  in  him  deepened,  satisfying  her  as 
nothing 'in  them  had  ever  satisfied.  He  had  seen  things, 
done  things  of  which  her  world  merely  talked,  and  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  talk  of  them  very  easily  made  them 
seem  the  more  worth  doing  and  seeing.  Nor  had  he 
undertaken  adventures  of  the  sort  to  be  singular  or  to 
study  the  psychological  aspects  of  Life,  but  just  because 
they  had  been  duty,  and  simple,  elemental  pleasure: 
such  a  conception  rushed  upon  Julian's  mind  with  a  sense 
of  relief — she  even  found  refreshment  in  a  point  of  view 
which  clashed  with  that  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Her  own  part  of  the  conversation  dropped  to 
comment  or  question  ;  she  was  straining  every  nerve 
to  follow  him,  to  piece  in  all  that  he  omitted  as  he  told. 
He  spoke  at  last  of  some  shooting  expedition  in  the 
Himalayas,  not  in  fine  phrases,  or  for  effect,  but  with 
simple,  forcible  words  that  made  one  see  and  under- 
stand more  keenly,  by  their  very  lack  of  artifice. 

"  It's  ripping  to  feel  that  no  one  has  ever  been  there 
before,"  he  said. 
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They  were  walking  across  a  slope  where  the  hops., 
garlanded  from  one  high  pole  to  another,  framed  little 
pictures  of  the  Weald  sleeping  beneath  the  Summer 
sky,  and  dappled  the  path  with  shadows.  A  curious 
peace  lay  upon  the  scene,  a  peace  which  suddenly  seemed 
to  Julian  tame  and  lifeless. 

"  Don't  you  feel  that  all  this  is  very  dull,  and  stupid, 
and  cultivated,  after  what  you've  seen  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  gesture  towards  the  distance. 

He  laughed  softly. 

"  Oh  no — it's  awfully  nice  to  be  back,"  he  said,  re- 
peating the  words  he  had  used  to  Mrs.  Glyn  two  days 
before,  "  Perhaps  one  would  get  tired  of  doing  nothing 
in  particular  after  a  time,  but  it's  awfully  nice  to  be 
back." 

"  Were  you  not  sorry  to  leave  the  Army  ?  "  Julian 
asked,  after  a  little  pause. 

"  Of  course  I  was  sorry— but,  you  see,  my  old  uncle 
in  Yorkshire  died,  and  left  me  his  property  on  con- 
dition that  I  gave  up  the  Service.  He  was  rather  a 
crank,  and  had  some  prejudice  against  it.  I  had  to 
make  the  choice.  I'm  fond  of  Douthwaite  Hall — used 
to  be  there  as  a  boy — and  it  meant,  not  a  fortune,  but 
enough  to  live  comfortably,  and  that's  something  when 
one's  been  a  pauper  for  thirty-four  years.  I  can  afford 
to  do  some  big-game  shooting  at  intervals,  besides  hunt- 
ing at  home,  so  I  left.  Do  you  think  I  was  wrong  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know.  Is  Douthwaite  Hall  as  pretty 
as  its  name  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  the  name  being  pretty.  Yes, 
I  suppose  it  is — there's  an  old  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
moors  and  a  bit  of  salmon-river,  and  good  shooting." 

He  made  the  description  with  a  sort  of  shy  haste  which 
pleased  Julian.  It  mattered  nothing  to  her  now  that 
the  solitude  of  her  walk  had  been  broken.  Eager  to 
atone  for  her  coldness  towards  Ralph's  friend,  and  as 
passionate  in  her  self-reproach  as  she  had  been  cold  in 
her  criticism,  she  flung  herself  impulsively  into  the  part 
of  confidante.  The  same  eagerness  to  atone  made  her 
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pause  where  the  pathway  divided,  one  branch  leading 
to  the  gardens  and  house,  the  other  to  the  church. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to  see  Ralph's  monu- 
ment/' she  said. 

There  was  hesitation  in  Thursby's  acquiescence,  and 
it  hurt  Julian  to  learn,  as  they  descended  the  path,  that 
Audrey  had  brought  him  there  on  the  previous  evening. 
Her  self-reproach  was  the  more  keen. 

They  passed  through  the  wicket-gate  into  a  church- 
yard where  belated  roses  bloomed  among  ancient  stones. 
Julian  unlatched  the  door  of  the  church  and  led  the 
way,  moving  straight  up  the  aisle  to  a  side  chapel.  A 
Tudor  tomb,  on  which  a  husband  and  wife  lay  with 
folded  hands,  filled  the  centre  ;  near  its  foot,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it,  stood  the  new  monument  which  had  been 
designed  to  the  memory  of  Ralph.  By  the  desire  of  Mrs. 
Charteris  and  Julian  the  pose  of  the  lad's  figure  had  been 
copied  from  that  of  a  dead  warrior  at  Ravenna,  and  the 
sculptor,  happily  inspired  by  such  a  model,  had  caught 
something  the  spirit  of  the  Renascence  masters.  The 
head  was  bent  a  little  to  one  side,  wearied  ;  the  eyes  were 
closed,  with  long  lashes  lying  upon  the  cheek  ;  the  hands 
— delicate,  long-fingered  hands — clasped  a  sword-hilt. 
Peace  and  rest  were  expressed  no  less  by  the  long  folds 
of  the  cloak  than  by  the  pure  lines  of  the  profile.  It  was 
the  fitting  memorial  of  a  young  life  nobly  ended. 

"  He  looked  just  like  that  when — when  he  died,"  said 
Thursby  slowly.  "  It  is  very  beautiful." 

Julian  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  grateful  glance. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  it  beautiful,"  she  said.  "  It 
was  the  only  thing  we  could  do  for  him — and  then,  you 
see,  he  won't  be  ever  quite  forgotten." 

They  were  silent  for  a  space.  A  shaft  of  golden  light 
sped  through  a  window  and  touched  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion which  ran  round  the  monument  below  the  figure  : 
".  .  .  .  died  on  the  Field  of  Honour."  Julian's  hand 
strayed  towards  the  letters,  and  traced  them  with  hall 
unconscious  tenderness. 

"  I — I've  been  thinking  over  those  verses  you  gave 
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me  to  read,"  said  Thursby  at  last.  "  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  I  like  them  awfully.  I  don't  read  much  poetry, 
you  know,  but  that's  a  very  fine  idea." 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  was  Julian's  only  response, 
but  when,  turning  to  go  down  the  aisle,  she  saw  that 
Mr.  Glyn  stood  in  the  opened  vestry  door,  she  had  the 
sensation  of  having  spoken  some  deep  secret,  not  for 
the  ears  of  a  third,  and  she  reddened. 

"  I  heard  voices,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  the  Vicar," 
said  Mr.  Glyn,  at  their  approach.  "  I  have  worked  hard 
all  day  and  have  really  made  some  progress." 

The  pride  of  the  honest  labourer  rang  through  his 
tone  as  he  stood  aside  from  the  door  with  obvious  invi- 
tation. Julian  had  to  enter,  and  Thursby  followed,  look- 
ing a  little  bored. 

"It's  wonderful  how  those  bare  entries  call  up  the 
past,"  mused  Mr.  Glyn,  reverently  touching  a  yellowed 
page.  "  That,  for  instance — a  record  of  money  col- 
lected to  free  Christian  captives  from  Turkish  pirates 
— what  romantic  pictures  it  evokes  !  Or  even  that  bare 
list  of  names — but  I  dare  say  it  seems  to  you  a  dry 
occupation." 

"  I  should  have  thought  there  was  enough  to  do  in  the 
present,  without  hunting  out  what  they  did  in  the  past," 
said  Thursby  suddenly.  An  hour  ago  the  phrase  would 
have  jarred  on  Julian  ;  now  she  understood  it  and  gave 
him  a  smile,  even  while  she  said  :  "I  can  see  that  it 
may  be  fascinating,  though  !  "  and  asked  Mr.  Glyn  one 
or  two  questions.  When  the  Vicar  entered  a  little 
later,  she  introduced  Thursby  with  an  impetuous  desire 
that  her  mere  voice,  as  she  pronounced  his  name,  might 
make  amends  for  her  former  hostility. 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  meet  you,"  said  the  Vicar. 
"  I  knew  Ralph  from  the  hour  I  wrote  the  record  of  his 
christening  in  one  of  those  volumes.  Miss  Charteris  will 
allow  me  the  privilege  of  saying  that  I  am  very  proud  of 
him." 

Thursby  looked  into  the  old  man's  face  and  stammered 
something  inaudible. 
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"  I  should  like  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,"  the 
Vicar  pursued,  "  but  now  unfortunately  I  have  a  busi- 
ness appointment — don't  disturb  yourself,  Glyn  ! — and 
I'm  going  away  for  a  couple  of  days  to-morrow.  We 
shall  meet  on  Saturday,  I  think  ?  "  He  glanced  at 
Julian. 

"  Of  course,"  Julian  said.  "  You  promised  to  hear 
Mr.  De  Castro  play." 

The  Vicar  smiled  at  them  both  as  they  went  out  to- 
gether into  the  sunshine.  "  I  like  that  man's  face," 
he  said  meditatively,  to  Mr.  Glyn. 

The  student  made  a  little  movement  of  protest. 
"  Not  a  person  one  need  reckon  with  much,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure.  I  fancy  he  was  a  very  good  friend 
to  Ralph  Charteris  in  India,  and  I  should  like  him  for 
that  if  for  nothing  else." 

"  There  was  more  in  Ralph  than  there  is  in  Thursby," 
asserted  Mr.  Glyn,  and  plunged  into  the  discussion  of 
some  unusual  entry  in  the  Churchwardens'  accounts. 

Thursby  and  Julian  were  silent  as  they  went  towards 
home,  but  their  silence  was  of  another  sort  from  that 
which  had  troubled  the  girl  two  days  earlier.  She  did 
not  want  to  question  Thursby  about  Ralph  now  ;  it 
was  enough  for  her  that  he  should  understand.  Even 
his  sudden  embarrassment  before  the  Vicar  did  not 
hurt  her.  Instinctively  she  paused  as  they  came  upon 
the  others  finishing  their  tea. 

"  We're  rather  late,"  she  said,  with  a  swift,  sidelong 
look  at  her  companion. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  been  yarning  a  lot,"  he  answered 
in  sudden  penitence.  "  I  must  have  bored  you  horribly." 

Julian  shook  her  head.  The  sunlight  threw  the 
shadow  of  her  hat  over  her  eyes  and  gave  that  air  of  elusive 
charm  to  her  eager,  irregular  features.  '  You  have  in- 
terested me  very  much,"  she  said.  "  Why  do  you 
apologise  ?  I  want  Ralph's  friend  to  be  mine." 

Viola  Glyn  looked  up  rather  sharply  as  they  came 
forward,  and  at  bed-time  she  whispered  in  Julian's  ear  : 
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"  You  should  beware  of  students  in  vestries  next  time 
you  want  a  tete-d-tete  !  I  didn't  know  the  church  was 
on  the  way  from  Fareham  !  " 

Julian  drew  herself  away  a  little  stiffly,  but  she  lingered 
in  Constance's  room.  "  I  made  a  mistake  about  Captain 
Thursby,"  she  said,  with  some  reluctance.  "  He's  a 
good  sort  after  all." 

Constance  laughed.  She  had  studied  the  situation 
from  a  new  point  of  view  that  evening,  and  had  forced 
Sir  John  to  agree  with  her  conclusions. 


CHAPTER    VI 

CONTAINS  A  MOONLIGHT  INTERLUDE 

ON  Friday  evening  De  Castro  strolled  out  from  the 
house  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  restless  eyes 
which  could  discover  no  one  except  the  Glyns,  Poyntz, 
and  Marjorie  occupied  in  a  game  of  croquet.  Mrs.  Glyn 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  her  turn  and  ran  forward  to 
greet  him. 

"  Many  congratulations  !  "  she  cried.  "  We  know 
your  triumph  from  the  papers." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  think  I  played  well 
— that  is  enough.  As  for  the  rest " 

Poyntz  interrupted  with  a  laugh :  "I  wish  people 
would  throw  bouquets  at  me  !  I  should  look  rather 
well  receiving  the  plaudits  of  a  crowd — don't  you  think 
so,  Marjorie  ?  " 

He  struck  an  attitude  and  swept  an  exaggerated 
bow.  De  Castro  turned  with  a  question  to  Mrs.  Glyn  : 
"  Everything  is  the  same  here  ?  " 

She  met  his  eyes,  smiling  like  a  mischievous  child. 

"  No/'  she  said.  "  There  has  been  a  revolution. 
You  must  guess — mustn't  he,  Marjorie  ?  " 

De  Castro  glanced  from  one  face  to  the  other. 

"A  revolution!"  he  repeated.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?  In  this  house  ?  " 

Viola  Glyn  laughed  musically  and  dropped  into  one 
of  the  big  chairs  which  stood  along  the  lawn.  "  In 
this  house,  and  quite  unexpected,"  she  said. 
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De  Castro  guessed  wildly :  "  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  is 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Manory  ?  Mr.  Glyn  is  going  to 
write  a  novel  ?  Mr.  Poyntz  has  decided  to  become  a 
clergyman  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  and  no  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Glyn,  clapping  her 
hands.  "  How  stupid  you  are  !  And  yet,  none  of  us 
suspected  it." 

Marjorie,  shaking  with  laughter,  sat  down  by  Viola's 
side  ;  Poyntz's  fingers  strayed  to  the  pocket  which 
held  the  "  Intruder-Saga "  ;  even  Mr.  Glyn  looked 
amused. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  !  "  broke  out  De  Castro, 
in  sudden  excitement.  "  It's  nothing  terrible  ?  " 

"  Should  we  laugh  if  it  were,  you  foolish  person  ? 
Marjorie,  we  must  tell  him — he'll  never  guess."  Mrs. 
Glyn  leaned  forward  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees  : 
"  Captain  Thursby  and  Julian  have  become  devoted 
friends — that  is  what  has  happened,  Mr.  De  Castro  !  " 

De  Castro  started.  "  Captain  Thursby  and — Miss 
Charteris  !  "  he  repeated. 

Mrs.  Glyn  laughed  softly.  She  had  enjoyed  Thursby's 
devotion — if  one  may  use  so  pompous  a  word — for  a 
very  short  space,  but  she  had  enjoyed  it,  without  a 
rival,  and  the  friendship  which  had  eclipsed  it,  spring- 
ing from  the  ashes  of  avowed  indifference,  annoyed 
her.  She  would  not  for  worlds  have  shown  any  hint 
of  wounded  vanity,  but  it  was  agreeable  to  vent  her 
displeasure  on  some  one  else.  "  I  thought  you  would 
be  surprised,"  she  said. 

"  But  has  not  Thursby  gone  ?  "  stammered  De  Castro. 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  He  is  not  in  the  least  anxious  to  go. 
It  is  vastly  entertaining  to  watch.  He  hardly  speaks 
to  any  one  else." 

"  And  she  ?  " 

"  Is  apparently  content  to  accept  his  admiration — 
for  the  time  being,  I  suppose.  Julian  is  an  incompre- 
hensible person  !  " 

"  But  how  did  it  begin  ?  They  have  so  little  in 
common  !  " 
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"Sit  down  and  I'll  tell  you.  Give  me  the  '  Intruder- 
Saga/  Jack— that  shall  illustrate  !  " 

De  Castro  sank  silently  into  a  chair.  He  was  very 
pale,  and  his  hand  shook  a  little  as  he  turned  the  pages 
of  the  sketch-book.  Mr.  Glyn  went  back  to  the  lawn 
and  began  to  practise  long  shots.  Mrs.  Glyn  nestled 
against  her  cushions  with  the  air  of  one  who  prepares 
to  enjoy  herself. 

"  You  left  on  Tuesday,"  she  began.  "  We  lunched 
at  Fareham. — Mr.  Heseltine's  you  know.  Gerald  drove 
Captain  Thursby  there  in  the  motor,  but,  by  some  queer 
chance  which  I  have  never  rightly  understood,  Julian 
and  he  walked  home  together  over  the  fields.  The 
walk  was  desperately  long,  and  ended  in  the  church, 
as  Arthur  will  tell  you — and  that  is  how  it  began.  Illus- 
tration number  one  !  In  the  evening  they  played  Bridge 
together,  against  Constance  and  Sir  John.  Illustration 
number  two  !  " 

She  paused  and  watched  De  Castro's  face  as  he  scanned 
the  caricatures  :  it  was  white  and  set. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said,  rather  hoarsely. 

"  Well,  that  was  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  it  became 
obvious.  They  talked  by  the  yard,  lingered  together 
when  we  went  out  for  a  walk,  spent  half  the  evening  on 
the  terrace.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  Julian  likes  a 
flirtation,  and  Captain  Thursby  has  played  the  game 
before.  It  is  only  so  comically  incongruous — what  they 
find  to  talk  about  I  really  can't  conceive!  Yesterday 
the  same  thing  went  on — quite  regardless  of  appearances 
— and  in  the  evening  at  the  Pollocks' 

Mrs.  Glyn  paused  expressively.     Marjorie  laughed. 

"  Jack  and  I  tried  to  count  the  dances,"  she  said. 
"  We  got  up  to  ten.  I  don't  know  how  many  more  there 
were !  " 

"  Jack's  pencil  is  better  than  my  poor  words,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Glyn.  "  I  leave  that  to  describe  to-day 
until  tea-time  !  Since  then  they  have  not  been  seen." 

De  Castro  turned  the  pages  ;  the  incidents  of  those 
three  days'  absence  stared  up  at  him,  like  nightmares, 
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distorted,  exaggerated,  with  an  almost  diabolical  in- 
genuity. But  there  was  the  germ  of  truth — a  poison 
to  his  highly-strung  nature. 

"  You  don't  much  like  Captain  Thursby  ? "  Mrs. 
Glyn  asked,  on  the  ripple  of  a  laugh. 

He  tossed  back  his  long  hair  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture and  echoed  the  laugh  rather  strangely. 

"  We  have  certainly  not  much  in  common,"  he  said. 

Gerald's  voice,  ringing  out  behind  them  in  salutation, 
made  him  start  violently. 

"  What's  wrong  ?  "  asked  the  boy,  as  he  flung  him- 
self down  on  the  grass.  "  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen 
a  ghost — and  according  to  the  papers  you've  had  noth- 
ing to  complain  of !  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  That 
absurd  '  Intruder-Saga '  ?  I  call  it  rather  beastly  of 
you,  Jack ! " 

"  My  dear  boy,  it's  merely  a  joke,"  urged  Marjorie. 

"  There  are  jokes  and  jokes,  and  it's  all  very  well 
to  laugh,  but  Thursby's  a  good  sort.  Of  course  I  didn't 
like  his  coming  any  more  than  you  did,  but  I  don't 
mind  admitting  I  was  wrong.  He  wouldn't  give  me  away  l 
and,  besides,  Aunt  Mary  and  Julian  think  no  end  of 
him." 

"  Julian  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Glyn,  with  a  shrug. 

De  Castro  rose,  flung  the  sketch-book  back  to  Poyntz, 
and  walked  off  towards  the  house  without  a  word.  Mr. 
Glyn  took  careful  aim  at  a  ball,  missed  it,  and  came 
up  to  his  wife.  "  My  dear,  I'm  not  certain  you've  been 
wise,"  he  remarked  gently. 

"  What's  wrong  with  him  ?  "  asked  Gerald  again. 

"  Fairly  obvious,"  drawled  Marjorie.  "  Viola,  you've 
lit  a  mine.  I  hope  he  won't  stab  Captain  Thursby  at 
dinner — one  can't  trust  a  genius." 

Julian  greeted  De  Castro  an  hour  later  in  the  drawing- 
room  cordially,  yet  with  eyes  that  had  become  aloof. 
His  restless,  nervous  movements  irritated  her,  but, 
guessing  that  his  mood  sprang  from  the  reaction  after 
his  triumph,  she  did  violence  to  her  own,  which  she 
felt  unjust,  and  spoke  to  him  kindly,  asking  discreet 
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questions  about  the  concerts,  their  success,  the  audience, 
his  own  self-approval.  His  answers  were  brief,  and  he 
fixed  upon  her  eyes  that  puzzled  her.  She  drew  aside, 
irritated  still  more,  as  Mr.  Manory  fussed  into  the  room 
and  patted  his  protege  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Nicolas,  I  am  proud  of  you  !  "  he  cried.  "  You've 
made  them  feel  what  music  is,  up  there  in  the  North 
— you've  made  them  laugh  and  cry.  My  dear  lad,  it's 
what  I  expected  of  you.  No,  I  do  not  congratulate 
you,  that  would  be  an  insult ;  but  I  am  satisfied/' 

De  Castro  breathed  a  "  Thank  you  !  "  but  his  eyes 
were  on  the  door  through  which  Thursby  had  just  passed, 
and,  seeing  that  the  soldier  hesitated  for  an  instant 
with  a  glance  round  the  room,  he  prevented  the  obvious 
movement  which  would  follow  the  glance  and  himself 
came  straight  forward  to  Julian. 

!"  I  may  take  you  in  to  dinner,  Miss  Charteris  ?  "  he 
asked  hurriedly. 

She  shook  her  head ;  unconsciously  she  was  judging 
him  by  a  standard  which  he  could  not  meet. 

"  I  am  sorry ;  I  have  promised  some  one  else/'  she 
replied,  and  De  Castro  saw  that  her  look  and  smile, 
gaining  life,  passed  him  by  and  rested  on  Thursby. 
The  musician  turned  sharply  away  to  find  Mrs.  Glyn. 

"  I  was  right,  wasn't  I  ?  "  she  whispered,  with  a 
mischievous  look. 

When  they  left  the  dining-room  she  slipped  her  hand 
under  Julian's  arm. 

"  You  will  have  to  steer  cautiously,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  distracting  when  the  old  love  returns  while  you  are 
on  with  the  new,  though  I  fancy  the  old  seems  the 
more  faithful  in  this  case.  Captain  Thursby  is  such  a 
flirt." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  answered  Julian  shortly. 

"  My  dear  child — I  have  some  experience.  But  I 
needn't  advise  you  to  be  careful.  Of  course  he  isn't 
really  your  sort  at  all,  though  you  choose  to  amuse 
yourself — and  you  are  not  likely  to  burn  your  fingers." 

Julian  drew  her  arm.  away  frowning,  then  she  laughed. 
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"  Really,  Viola,  there  is  no  question  of  burning  one's 
fingers,",  she  said  lightly. 

But  the  barb  of  the  words  stuck,  and  she  found  her- 
self worrying  over  them  while  she  listened  to  some 
trenchant  remarks  of  Mrs.  Marjoribanks.  Whether 
Thursby  were  a  man  who  flirted  easily  she  could  not 
judge  ;  with  her,  until  now,  he  had  been  very  friendly, 
very  respectful,  and  only  personal  in  respect  to  his  own 
affairs.  Their  conversations  might  almost  have  been 
shouted  on  the  house-tops,  save  for  that  indefinable 
something  which  makes  any  but  the  most  formal  talk 
between  two  people  alone  different  from  that  of  even 
three  intimates  ;  but  she  knew  that  only  to  Viola  had 
he  talked  at  all  in  the  same  way,  and  an  uneasy  wonder- 
ing beset  her  as  to  how  much  he  had  revealed  himself 
• — how  far  that  intimacy  had  gone.  It  would  have 
pleased  her  better  that  he  should  be  a  sealed  book  to 
all  but  herself. 

She  shook  off  her  brooding  and  pressed  De  Castro 
to  play  when  the  men  came  into  the  hall.  He  yielded, 
with  an  eagerness  to  monopolise  her  that  she  resented, 
and  when  he  murmured  over  the  choosing  of  some 
music  :  "  You  are  friends  with  Captain  Thursby — I  am 
surprised  !  "  she  drew  herself  up  proudly  and  did  not 
reply. 

De  Castro  played  restlessly,  going  from  one  thing  to 
another — sad,  merry,  solemn — and  at  last  breaking  off. 

"  I  cannot  play  to-night,"  he  said.  "  Miss  Charteris, 
will  you  not  dance  to  inspire  me  ?  " 

The  appeal,  unreasonably  enough,  set  a  flame  to 
Julian's  irritation. 

"  And  I  cannot  dance  to-night,"  she  answered. 

He  rose  from  the  piano  and  stood  before  her.  "  If  I 
implore  it,  Miss  Charteris  ?  " 

Still  she  shook  her  head,  pleading  the  heat. 

"  Julian,  don't  be  absurd  !  "  urged  Mrs.  Glyn,  and 
Mr.  Manory,  eager  that  his  favourite's  humour  should 
be  soothed,  added  his  voice,  but  Julian  was  obdurate 
even  when  De  Castro  turned  moodily  to  the  piano  and 
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began  the  dance  which  he  had  played  for  her  on  the 
night  when  Thursby  arrived.  Thursby  threw  his  cigar- 
ette into  the  fireplace  and  strolled  over  to  join  Julian. 

"  Shall  we  go  out  into  the  garden  ?  "  he  said  softly. 
"  It's  such  a  ripping  night !  " 

Julian  glanced  up  at  him,  smiled,  and  agreed.  She 
threw  a  little  defiant  glance  to  Mrs.  Glyn  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  I  was  not  so  very  wrong — was  I  ?  "  said  Constance 
Caryl  to  Sir  John. 

"  Certainly  De  Castro  is  less  in  the  ascendant/'  he 
answered. 

"  And  I  am  glad.  Whatever  comes  of  this,  Captain 
Thursby  is  very  much  a  gentleman,  and  not  at  all  high- 
flown — an  excellent  corrective  for  too  much  genius." 

Sir  John  laughed. 

"  Not  much  genius  about  Thursby,"  he  said.  "  It's 
curious,  but  only  another  proof  that  your  instincts  are 
infallible.  There  are  no  complaints  of  his  lack  of  sym- 
pathy now,  I  conclude  ?  " 

Thursby  and  Julian  walked  down  the  path  towards 
the  sun-dial  in  a  silence  that  had  long  ceased  to  be 
irksome.  Behind  them  the  strains  of  music  floated  out 
ethereally  ;  before  them  was  the  garden,  alive  with  the 
thousand  whispers  of  the  night.  Bright  moonlight 
flooded  the  lawns  and  touched  the  dancing  faun  on  his 
pedestal  above  the  black  shadows  of  the  yew-hedge. 

"  I'm  trespassing  on  your  hospitality  in  the  most 
unpardonable  way,"  said  Thursby  at  last. 

Julian  paused  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"  How  absurd  !  "  she  said.  "  If  you  will  weigh  values 
like  that,  what  does  our  poor  hospitality  count  against 
all  you  have  done  for  us  ?  Of  course,  if  you  want  to 

"  I  don't  want  to  go — far  from  that.  But  I've  been 
here  a  week.  I  ought  to  go  to-morrow/' 

Julian  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  to-morrow ;  I  forbid  it.  Stay  till  Monday. 
The  Vicar  must  see  you/' 
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'  You  really  wish  me  to  stay  ?  " 

Julian  moved  on  until  she  stood  by  the  sun-dial. 
The  shadow  was  thrown  upon  its  disk  as  sharply  as  by 
day,  and  she  traced  the  old  engraved  motto  with  idle 
finger-tips. 

"  '  Nisi  serenas,'  "  she  quoted  softly.  "  But  there  are 
serene  hours  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Do  you  think 
the  moon  marks  fairy  time  ?  I  always  feel  there  is 
another  world  awake  at  night.  Am  I  talking  dreadful 
nonsense  ?  " 

The  man  drew  a  little  nearer. 

"  I  wish  '  fairy  time '  could  move  backwards,"  he 
said.  "  But,  since  that  is  impossible,  may  I  really  stay 
till  Monday  ?  " 

Julian  still  traced  the  letters,  bending  over  them  as 
if  she  were  intent  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  task. 
In  the  moonlight  her  fingers  seemed  carved  out  of  ivory, 
and  an  ornament  shone  with  mysterious  splendour  above 
the  masses  of  her  hair.  She  was  at  once  more  fantastic 
and  more  human  than  on  that  first  evening  when  Thursby 
had  watched  her  at  dinner — an  embodiment  of  romance 
and  moonshine  rather  than  of  life  and  frivolity. 

"  I  want  you  to  stay/'  she  said  at  last. 

The  music  from  the  house  rang  out  suddenly  in  a 
louder  burst  of  sound,  passionate  and  appealing.  Thursby 
bent  over  the  sun-dial  and  raised  Julian's  fingers  to  his 
lips. 

"  You've  been  awfully  good  to  me,  Miss  Charteris," 
he  said.  "  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  enjoyed  that  dance 
last  night !  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  put  up  with  a 
stupid  person  like  me  ! " 

For  an  instant,  half  surprised,  half  troubled,  Julian 
let  her  hand  rest  in  his — the  gentleness  of  its  touch 
made  her  realise  his  strength  in  some  new,  strange  way 
— then,  remembering  Viola  Glyn,  she  withdrew  her 
fingers  quickly  and  met  his  eyes  with  a  laugh. 

"  You  are  too  modest,"  she  said  lightly. 

He  looked  down  at  her  without  speaking,  and,  set 
on  the  defensive  by  that  remembrance  of  Viola,  she 
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added,  with  one  of  her  sudden  turns  to  gravity :  "  Have 
I  not  a  reason  to  be  friends  with  you  ?  " 

Perhaps,  remembering  only  that  he  was  Ralph's 
friend,  she  had  flung  herself  too  impulsively  into  the 
part  of  confidante :  if  so,  she  chose  to  remind  him, 
gently,  of  the  cause  of  her  warmth,  though  her  eyes 
could  not  rebuke  him. 

!t  You  make  far  too  much  of  a  very  small  service," 
he  said  emphatically. 

"  And  you  will  go  back  to  Douthwaite  Hall  on  Mon- 
day ?  "  she  asked,  with  an  instinct  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  Yes,  or  at  least  on  Tuesday."  He  hesitated,  and 
then  spoke  rather  nervously :  "I  was  wondering 
whether  if — some  day — you — you  and  Mrs.  Charteris — 
were  in  that  part  of  the  country  you  would — honour 
me  with  a  visit.  I  shall  get  things  straight  in  a  month 
or  two — and  if  some  day — you  were  passing — I  should 
awfully  like  to  show  you  the  old  place.  Do  you  think 
it  might  be  possible  ?  " 

She  kept  her  head  bent. 

"  Perhaps  some  day,"  she  said.  "  I  should  like  to 
see  the  house  with  the  pretty  name — and  the  Yorkshire 
moors.  I  have  only  passed  through  Yorkshire  on  the 
way  to  Scotland,  you  know.  I  won't  forget  your  invita- 
tion." 

"  Thank  you/'  he  answered,  and  was  silent. 

Again  the  music  welled  up,  infinitely  sad  now,  as  if 
with  the  longings  of  all  the  world.  Julian  drew  a  deep 
breath. 

"  Isn't  it  exquisite  ?  "  she  cried.  "  One  might  think 
it  was  that  old  faun  on  the  pedestal,  piping  divinely  to 
the  moon.  Mr.  De  Castro  is  wonderful." 

"  Have  you  known  De  Castro  for  long  ?  "  Thursby 
asked  slowly. 

"  For  a  year  or  so.  Of  course  Uncle  Tom  wanted  us 
to  help  him  at  first  by  asking  him  to  the  house  in  London, 
but  now  it's  the  other  way  round.  He  has  been  a 
tremendous  success,  and  people  clamour  to  have  him." 
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There  was  an  instant's  pause ;  then  Thursby  leaned 
forward  over  the  sun-dial  and  spoke  hurriedly :  "  Miss 
Charteris,  you  said  just  now  that  we  are  friends.'* 

"  Of  course." 

"  Well,  I  want  to  take  a  friend's  privilege.  It's  great 
impertinence,  and  you  may  be  very  angry  with  me,  but, 
if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  be  too  friendly  with  De  Castro." 

Julian  met  his  earnest  gaze  and  fell  back  a  pace, 
startled  and  hurt. 

"  Please  explain,"  she  said,  with  sudden  coldness. 

"  It's  great  cheek  on  my  part,  I  know,"  he  answered. 
"  But  you  see,  De  Castro  is  an  Eurasian — if  you'd  been 
in  India  you'd  know  what  that  means.  Of  course  he's 
awfully  clever — a  genius  and  all  that — but  it  isn't  quite 
the  same  as  being  a  gentleman,  and  Eurasians  can't  be 
trusted.  If  I  had  a  sister,  Miss  Charteris,  I  shouldn't 
like  her  to  see  too  much  of  De  Castro." 

Julian  listened  with  knit  brows.  She  had  given  this 
man  her  friendship,  certainly,  but  always  with  a  reserve 
of  condescension,  and  now  he  took  the  mastery,  ad- 
vising her — her,  Julian  Charteris — by  virtue  of  his 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world.  She  was  the  more 
angry,  because  deep  in  her  something  rejoiced  in  being 
dominated. 

"  As  it  happens,  I  am  not  your  sister,"  she  said, 
moving  to  the  path.  "  And  I  think  my  mother  and  I 
are  capable  of  choosing  our  own  friends.  Please  take 
me  back  to  the  house." 

She  saw  that  he  bit  his  lip,  and  though  he  said  simply  : 
"  Then  I  can  only  beg  your  pardon,"  his  tone  seemed  to 
rebuke  her  anger. 

She  looked  at  him,  hesitating.  "  I  can't  bear  all 
these  prejudices  of  race  and  country,"  she  said,  with  an 
illogical  desire  to  justify  herself.  "  If  he  is  an  Eura- 
sian, surely  black  blood  is  as  good  as  white.  We  are  not 
the  only  nation  worth  anything.  Why  can't  we  be  gener- 
ous— why  can't  we  acknowledge  other  people's  rights  ?  " 

He  stood  facing  her  on  the  path. 

"  It  isn't  a  question  of  rights,"  he  answered  gently. 
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"  If  you'd  been  in  India,  you'd  know.  The  class  of 
people  to  which  De  Castro  belongs  is  not  the  class  with 
which  you  would  associate." 

"  Perhaps  not — but  surely  genius  has  nothing  to  do 
with  class  !  If  you  knew  Mr.  De  Castro  better,  you  would 
think  differently.  Uncle  Tom  has  been  all  over  India- 
he  knows  it  through  and  through — and  he  trusts  Mr.  De 
Castro  as  if  he  were  his  own  son.  He  wouldn't  bring 
him  here  unless  he  thought  him  fit  to  be  our  friend." 

Thursby  shook  his  head.  "  Mr.  Manory  has  peculiar 
ideas.  Most  people  in  India  wouldn't  agree  with  them. 
Of  course  it's  all  right  for  him — but  for  a  girl " 

Julian  interrupted  him,  stretching  out  her  hand 
towards  the  house  whence  the  music  still  flooded  the 
night — a  dance  now,  strange,  fantastic,  compelling. 

"  Listen  !  "  she  cried.  "  How  can  you  think  of  race, 
or  class,  or  country,  when  a  man  plays  like  that  ?  " 

"  He  may  be  an  exception,  but  still — "  Thursby  broke 
off  and  drew  a  step  nearer.  "  Miss  Charteris,  it  doesn't 
matter,  only  don't  be  angry  with  me,"  he  pleaded. 
"  I'll  be  as  impartial  as  you  like,  if  you'll  forgive  me." 

His  voice  had  a  strange  tone,  and  her  ill-humour 
melted  in  a  rush  of  some  feeling  she  did  not  pause  to 
understand,  but  she  only  looked  at  Thursby  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  swaying  a  little  to  the  music. 

"I'm  not  angry,"  she  murmured.  "  But  I  don't 
agree  with  you  in  the  least.  Oh,  what  a  tune  !  Why 
didn't  Mr.  De  Castro  play  it  when  he  wanted  me  to 
dance  ?  I  couldn't  have  resisted  !  " 

Thursby  spoke  with  sudden  energy. 

"  Dance  here,  for  me  !  "  he  demanded. 

The  indolent  friendliness  of  his  manner  had  gone,  and 
a  queer  spirit  of  mischief,  born  of  the  hour  and  the 
music  and  the  moonshine,  seized  upon  Julian.  She 
gave  him  a  quick,  provoking  smile,  and,  springing 
into  the  centre  of  the  little  lawn,  began  to  sway  with 
light,  delicate  movements,  suggesting  the  dance  rather 
than  executing  it,  just  as  the  notes  which  floated  out 
across  the  lawn  seemed  to  suggest  a  melody  more  ethereal 
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than  those  of  earth.  Her  white  dress  shimmered  oddly 
against  the  dark  hedge  as  she  moved ;  on  the  grass 
her  feet  were  noiseless.  Thursby  leaned  over  the  sun- 
dial and  watched  her  with  quick-drawn  breath,  until 
suddenly  the  music  stopped  with  a  crash,  and  there  was 
silence.  Julian  stood  still  and  drew  her  fingers  over  her 
eyes  like  one  awaking  from  a  dream. 

"  What  an  absurd  place  to  dance  in !  "  she  said.  "  The 
faun  must  think  me  mad — but  I  wish  he  hadn't  stopped. 
I  must  go  in  and  scold  him." 

Thursby  came  to  her  side  and  drew  her  ringers  to  his 
lips  again,  murmuring  something  she  could  scarcely  hear. 
She  started  back,  laughing. 

"  Once  is  enough,"  she  said,  and  moved  swiftly  to- 
wards the  house.  Thursby  walked  beside  her  in  a 
silence  that  seemed  to  her  eloquent. 

"  There's  your  bete  noire  looking  at  the  stars  with 
Mrs.  Glyn ! "  she  whispered  mischievously  as  they 
reached  the  door.  "  Mr.  De  Castro,  why  did  you  stop 
in  the  middle  of  that  lovely  tune  ?  It  was  so  exquisite 
that  I  had  to  dance  to  it  in  the  moonlight  with  the  stars 
for  an  audience." 

Mrs.  Glyn  laughed  softly. 

"  Only  the  stars  ?  "  she  murmured,  laying  a  caress- 
ing hand  on  Julian's  arm,  and  added  in  a  louder  voice : 
"  My  dear  girl,  I  hope  you  haven't  caught  cold  out 
there  so  long  !  " 

Julian  laughed  back  and  hurried  into  the  house  with 
Thursby  behind  her.  De  Castro  turned  to  Mrs.  Glyn. 

"  I  want  your  advice,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"  My  advice  ?  "  she  asked,  still  half  laughing,  for 
she  thought  to  hear  confidences  of  jealousy.  She  was 
startled  to  meet  something  sombre,  violent,  in  his  gaze. 

"  Yes,  come  outside.  I  do  not  want  any  one  else  to 
hear." 

She  followed  him,  wondering  and  a  little  uneasy  :  one 
could  indeed  never  foresee  what  a  genius  might  do  next ! 
He  halted  outside  the  porch  ;  through  the  opened  cur- 
tains one  could  see  Julian  and  Thursby  settling  down 
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to  Bridge  with  Sir  John  and  Constance.  Julian's  voice 
rose  up  lightly,  like  a  ripple  of  mountain  water.  De 
Castro  smoothed  back  his  hair  with  distracted  fingers. 

"  What  advice  do  you  want  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Glyn 
gently. 

"  This/'  he  answered.  "  I  happen  to  know  that 
Captain  Thursby  is  not  the  kind  of  man  who  ought  to 
be  friends  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Charteris.  I  was  not 
sure  at  first,  but  I  remembered  his  face,  and  then  it 
flashed  upon  me.  It  was  in  India  that  I  had  seen  him. 
What  ought  I  to  do  ?  " 

Mrs.  Glyn  paused,  bewildered  and  excited.  Captain 
Thursby  had  seemed  to  her  a  very  ordinary  person, 
pleasant  in  so  far  as  he  had  admired  herself,  indifferent 
when  Julian  attracted  him,  and  there  was  nothing  about 
him  to  suggest  the  possession  of  a  disgraceful  past.  His 
good-humoured,  rather  indolent  face,  his  clear  gray  eyes 
gave,  on  the  contrary,  an  impression  of  truth  and  sim- 
plicity. And  yet  one  could  never  tell. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  she  broke  out.     "  Absolutely  sure  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  I  know 
the  whole  story.  Before  I  left  Toke  Place  on  Tuesday, 
I  thought  it  did  not  matter ;  he  was  a  mere  casual 
visitor,  staying  a  few  days.  But  now — "  De  Castro 
waved  his  hand  with  a  tragic  gesture  towards  the  window. 
"What  you  have  told  me — what  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes — it  is  as  if  by  magic !  He  is  an  intimate — 
and  Miss  Charteris  ought  not  to  be  intimate  with  him 
— she  ought  not  to  walk  in  the  garden  with  him,  or 
dance  for  him  as  she  has  just  done.  If  she  knew — if 
you  all  knew — what  I  do,  you  would  not  speak  to  the 
man.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  hide  it — I  worship  Miss 
Charteris ;  all  the  devotion  of  my  heart  is  hers.  To 
see  her  accepting  the  attentions  of  such  a  villain — 
Mrs.  Glyn,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  she  answered,  hesitating.  "  It 
is  a  dreadful  tangle.  A  man  could  advise  you  ;  why  do 
you  not  go  to  Mr.  Manory  ?  He  is  like  a  brother  to 
Mrs.  Charteris." 
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"  But  ought  I  to  speak  at  all  ?     It  is  surely  my  duty  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  thinking.  De  Castro 
was  obviously  in  earnest ;  he  had  been  indiscreet  to 
mention  the  matter  to  herself,  but,  with  a  certain  mis- 
chievous and  very  feminine  delight  in  a  scandal,  she 
could  not  regret  it. 

"  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Charteris  ought  to  know,"  she  said 
at  last. 

"  I  am  distracted/'  he  murmured.  "  But  if  you 
think  I  am  right  in  speaking — I  have  no  cause  to  love 
him — and  yet " 

Mrs.  Glyn  laughed.  Certainly  De  Castro  had  little 
cause  to  love  Thursby ;  Julian's  favours  apart,  she  had 
seen  the  soldier's  slightly  veiled  contempt. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  mixing  private  dislike  with  public 
duty  ?  "  she  asked,  half  ironically. 

He  nodded. 

"  But  you  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  story  ?  " 

"  None,"  he  repeated  emphatically.  "  None  at  all, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Glyn." 

She  pondered  again.  The  vein  of  malice  in  her  nature 
found  a  charm  in  the  problem.  She  would  like  to  hurt 
Thursby,  and  annoy  Julian,  especially  if  friendship  and 
expediency  seemed  to  justify  her.  But  she  made  an 
effort  not  to  be  ungenerous  ;  it  was  possible  that  De 
Castro  might  be  mistaken,  and  the  accusation  seemed  a 
grave  one. 

"  What  kind  of  story  is  it  ?  "  she  asked.     "  A  woman?" 

"  Yes — a  woman — debts — and  a  forgery  !  " 

"  A  forgery  !     Was  it  known  ?  " 

"  It  was  hushed  up  in  some  way.  He  is  no  longer  in 
the  Army,  you  see." 

Again  Mrs.  Glyn  pondered,  fidgeting  with  her  rings. 
Snatches  of  conversation  from  the  Bridge-players  reached 
them  :  "If  you  had  led  the  Queen — I  could  have  stopped 
your  run  in  Hearts — It  was  an  impossible  hand  to  play 
against." 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak  first  to  Captain  Thursby  ?  " 
she  suggested.  "  He  would  go  quietly,  and  it  would 
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save  Mrs.  Charteris  and  Julian.  If  he  refused  to  go, 
I  should  tell  Mrs.  Charteris  herself." 

There  was  another  pause  ;  again  the  meaningless  scraps 
from  the  players  struck  on  Mrs.  Glyn's  ears.  If  Julian 
only  knew  ! 

"  Yes,  I'll  do  that,"  said  De  Castro  at  last.  "  Thank 
you,  Mrs.  Glyn." 

He  relapsed  into  silence  and  they  returned  to  the  hall. 
Desperately  excited  at  having  given  voice  to  the  spectre 
which  troubled  him,  and  glad  of  the  sanction  to  use 
such  a  weapon  against  the  man  who  had  wounded  his 
sensitive  vanity  and  supplanted  him  with  Julian,  he 
did  not  ask  discretion  of  Mrs.  Glyn — perhaps,  had  he 
been  honest  with  himself,  he  must  have  admitted  that 
it  would  not  displease  him  if  the  story  crept  about — 
and  for  the  malicious  lady,  bubbling  over  with  the  dis- 
covery, it  was  hard  not  to  let  a  hint  escape  her,  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  when  Marjorie  Denning  drew  her 
away  to  her  own  room  at  bedtime :  "  There  was  some 
story  about  Captain  Thursby.  Mr.  De  Castro  knew  it 
and  was  dreadfully  upset — Julian  ought  to  be  more 
careful — one  never  knew  !  At  the  least,  he  must  have 
been  very  fast  in  India."  In  the  light  of  such  a  revela- 
tion Marjorie  displayed  more  interest  in  Captain  Thursby 
than  ever  before  :  he  wore  a  halo  of  criminal  glory — lost 
the  commonplaceness  which  had  been  his  chief  fault. 
They  were  deep  in  speculation  when  Constance  Caryl 
asked  admission,  bringing  back  a  brooch  lent  her  by 
Marjorie  to  secure  a  torn  piece  of  lace.  She  had  to  hear 
the  rumours,  but  refused  to  credit  them. 

"  What  will  happen  ?  "  demanded  Marjorie. 

"  Probably  nothing,"  was  Constance's  dry  answer. 
"  Mr.  De  Castro  is  an  excitable  being,  and  it's  obvious 
that  he  hates  Captain  Thursby — they're  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  poles.  The  only  wise  thing  you  did,  Viola, 
was  to  tell  him  to  go  straight  to  Captain  Thursby. 
There  will  be  a  few  words  of  explanation,  and  he  will 
find  that  his  story  applies  to  some  one  else  or  only  exists 
in  his  own  brain.  I  won't  be  uncharitable  enough  to 
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suppose  he  invented  it  off  the  reel — but  I'd  back  Cap- 
tain Thursby's  honour  against  Mr.  De  Castro's  any  day. 
You  needn't  expect  melodrama — escaped  convict  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  am  going  to  bed.  Good  night/' 

Constance  picked  up  her  candle  and  departed,  frown- 
ing a  little  over  the  episode  with  the  consideration  that 
De  Castro  might  make  himself  unpleasant. 

In  the  smoking-room  the  pianist  contrived  to  corner 
Thursby. 

"  I  did  not  expect'to  find  you  still  here,"  he  said. 

Thursby  measured  him  with  the  contemptuous  glance 
which  was  all  the  notice  he  ever  accorded  to  an  Eurasian. 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you/'  he  replied  stiffly. 

"  You  must  understand.  You  admit  that  you  were 
in  Currutpore  after  the  Urdah  campaign,  though  you 
deny  having  seen  me.  Can  you  deny  that  it  was  I 
who  brought  you  a  private  note  from  Pereira  ?  " 

De  Castro  spoke  quickly,  under  his  breath.  Thursby 
started ;  then  he  answered,  with  ill-played  unconcern  : 
"  I  remember  your  face  now,  but  I  cannot  understand 
why  you  wish  to  refer  to  the  matter.  I  suppose  you 
do  not  advertise  your  connection  with  a  half-caste 
jeweller  ?  " 

De  Castro  bit  his  lip. 

"  I  know  the  matter  to  which  that  note  referred,"  he 
said  very  slowly. 

Thursby's  face  grew  stern  and  his  good-humoured  eyes 
flashed. 

"  Whatever  you  know,  how  do  you  dare  mention  it  in 
this  house  ?  "  he  asked  hoarsely. 

"  It  seems  to  me  precisely  in  this  house  that  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned." 

Thursby's  face  was  troubled,  perplexed. 

"  You  can't  mean  to  blackmail,"  he  began  ;  then 
added  peremptorily,  as  Gerald  approached  with  a  box 
of  cigars  :  "  Hush  ! — we  will  discuss  this  to-morrow 
morning." 

De  Castro  drew  back,  but  when  the  men  scattered  to 
their  rooms  a  little  later  he  came  up  to  Thursby  again. 
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"  If  you  leave  to-morrow,  I  say  nothing,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"  I  am  staying  till  Monday,"  was  Thursby's  cold  re- 
joinder. "  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  be  careful  in  what 
you  say." 


CHAPTER    VII 

JULIAN    UNDERSTANDS 

THURSBY' s  demeanour  at  breakfast  was  an  object  of 
scrutiny  to  more  than  one  pair  of  eyes,  but,  whatever 
he  might  feel  concerning  De  Castro's  attack,  he  was 
outwardly  calm.  The  pianist,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
pale  and  overwrought,  and  when  Thursby  laid  a  hand 
on  his  arm  as  they  left  the  dining-room,  he  started 
nervously. 

"  I  want  a  few  words  with  you,"  Thursby  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "  But  I  have  promised  to  go  to  the  stables 
with  Miss  Charteris  now,  and  I  can't  keep  her.  Look 
out  for  me  presently." 

He  left  the  room  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  or 
turning  to  see  De  Castro's  clenched  fingers  and  blazing 
eyes,  and — satisfied,  apparently,  with  the  arrangement 
of  an  interview — he  did  not  curtail  the  visit  to  the 
stables  :  his  opinion  had  to  be  given  on  the  lameness  of 
a  favourite  horse — the  pony  was  fed  leisurely  with  sugar, 
between  scraps  of  conversation.  Nor  did  he  hasten  from 
Julian's  side  when  she  seemed  disposed  to  linger  in  the 
garden,  gathering  flowers  for  her  mother's  room,  though 
her  mood  was  quaintly  demure,  and  she  did  not  talk 
much. 

"  You've  quite  forgiven  me  for  last  night  ?  "  he  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

"  For  slanging  my  friends  ?  Yes,  I  didn't  let  the 
moon  go  down  on  my  wrath,  but  I  think  you're  unjust." 
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"  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  changed  my  opinion,  but  I 
Won't  obtrude  it  on  you  again." 

"  Then  we  must  agree  to  differ,"  she  said  lightly, 
stretching  up  to  pick  a  late  rose. 

They  were  dawdling  on  in  silence  when  Mr.  Manory 
met  them.  He  walked  more  hastily  than  was  his  custom, 
and  as  he  approached  they  could  see  that  his  face  was 
disturbed. 

"  I — that  is,  Sir  John  and  I — want  to — to  speak  with 
you,  Thursby,"  he  said,  shifting  his  spectacles  with  nerv- 
ous fingers  and  stumbling  over  the  words.  "It  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  Miss  Charteris  will  excuse  you." 

Thursby  threw  away  his  cigarette. 

"  Can't  I  listen  to  your  matter  of  importance,  Uncle 
Tom  ?  "  broke  in  Julian,  with  a  laugh. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  very  gravely. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  my  dear,"  he  answered.  "  I'm  afraid 
not.  Will  you  come,  Thursby  ?  " 

Thursby  had  no  choice  but  to  obey ;  he  met  Julian's 
eyes  with  a  long,  rather  strange  look,  and  followed  Mr. 
Manory  towards  the  house.  Julian  watched  them, 
puzzled  a  little  by  the  episode,  but  in  too  good  an  humour 
with  the  morning  to  be  troubled  by  it,  then  turned  along 
the  shady  wall  of  the  garden,  singing  softly  to  herself, 
out  of  sheer  lightness  of  heart.  She  did  not  pause  to 
consider  why  Life  had  suddenly  gained  such  a  zest  when 
a  few  days  ago  it  had  seemed  to  her  dreary  and  profitless, 
nor  why  her  thoughts  were  such  good  company  that  she 
did  not  care  to  seek  any  other ;  she  merely  knew  that 
she  was  content  with  the  sunshine,  and  the  green  grass, 
and  the  flowers,  like  a  child  that  has  never  tasted  sorrow. 
Singing  still,  she  carried  her  posy  to  the  house,  picked  up 
a  novel  and  made  her  way  to  the  hammock  under  the  big 
elms.  The  book  was  one  which  had  been  much  praised, 
and  to  the  reading  of  which  she  had  looked  forward  with 
especial  pleasure,  but  it  could  not  fix  her  attention  :  the 
style  seemed  to  her  affected,  the  theme  morbid,  the  char- 
acters absurd.  She  could  find  in  it  no  echo  of  the  joy 
of  living  which  throbbed  in  her  own  veins ;  mournful 
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speculations,  tiresome  analysis  of  complex  emotions  met 
her  eyes  on  every  page,  when  she  demanded  Life,  strength, 
reality — all  that  was  wholesome,  simple,  joyous.  The 
hand  which  held  the  novel  slipped  down  by  her  side  and 
her  eyes  wandered  to  the  blue  distance  between  the  trees. 
It  was  thus  that  Thursby  found  her  half-an-hour  later. 
As  he  came  forward  and  uttered  her  name,  she  started 
up  in  a  confusion  which  might  have  betrayed  her  thoughts 
to  another  woman,  then  something  in  his  face  struck  her 
and  she  spoke  impetuously,  confusion  gone :  "  Has 
anything  happened  ?  " 

"  I  have  to  leave  for  London  hurriedly,  on  business/' 
was  his  reply.  She  scanned  his  face  again. 

"  You  have  had  bad  news — tell  me  !  "  she  said. 

He  looked  past  her. 

"  Only  a  matter  of  business,"  he  repeated.  "  I  am 
walking  to  the  station  to  catch  the  12.45.  They  will 
send  my  luggage." 

The  colour  had  gone  from  Julian's  cheeks. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Thursby  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Will  you  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Charteris  for  me  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  I  have  not  liked  to  disturb  her." 

Julian  ignored  his  hand  and  glanced  at  the  little 
jewelled  watch  which  she  wore  on  her  wrist. 

"  Let  me  drive  you  to  the  station,"  she  said.  "  It  is 
a  hot  morning,  and  there's  heaps  of  time  to  put  to." 

Thursby  hesitated,  protested  ;  Julian  sprang  to  her 
feet,  insistent.  He  yielded,  not,  it  seemed,  unwillingly, 
going  to  the  stables  while  she  fetched  her  hat  and  gloves. 
As  he  waited  by  the  front  door  Audrey  came  out. 

"  I've  just  met  Julian,"  she  said.  "  Are  you  really 
off  ?  " 

"  Really,"  he  answered,  with  a  rougher  tone  than  that 
in  which  he  usually  addressed  the  child. 

"  I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry  ;  but  we  shall  see  you  again, 
some  day,  shan't  we  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  some  day,"  was  his  almost  moody  response. 

Audrey  glanced  at  him  shyly. 
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"  You  can't  think  how  glad  I  am  that  you  and  Julian 
are  friends  after  all/'  she  said.  "  I  was  right  about  her, 
wasn't  I  ?  One  has  to  like  her  very  much,  unless  one 
dislikes  her." 

Thursby  fumbled  with  his  cigarette-case. 

"  Miss  Chart eris  has  been  more  good  to  me  than  I 
deserve,"  he  muttered,  rather  indistinctly.  "  I  can't 
imagine  any  one  ever  disliking  her  at  all !  "  The  dog- 
cart drove  up  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Audrey. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said.  "  I  can't  thank  you  as  much 
as  I  want  to,  but  you  understand,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  speak  of  that  now,  Miss  Denning,"  he  re- 
joined quickly. 

Julian  came  out  on  the  steps,  followed  by  the  foot- 
man with  a  holland  rug  and  a  dressing-case.  As  she 
climbed  into  the  cart  and  took  the  reins  Sir  John  came 
through  the  door,  ran  down  the  steps  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  Thursby.  Thursby  drew  himself  up  a  little  and 
lifted  his  hat.  Sir  John  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  not  mistaken  ?  "  he  demanded 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Quite  sure,"  answered  Thursby,  as  he  turned  to  get 
into  the  cart. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  asked  Julian.  "  All  right,  George. 
You're  lunching  at  the  Vicarage,  aren't  you,  Sir  John  ? 
Au  re-coir  !  " 

Sir  John  stood  motionless  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
and  watched  the  cart  disappear.  His  eyes  were  very 
thoughtful,  and  he  started  when  Audrey  slipped  her 
hand  into  his. 

"  What  an  awful  pity  Captain  Thursby  has  to  go," 
she  said.  "  I  like  him  immensely.  Don't  you,  Dad  ?  " 

Sir  John  patted  her  hand  in  silence. 

The  occupants  of  the  cart  did  not  speak  much  while 
they  sped  along  between  the  dusty  August  hedges ; 
Thursby's  forehead  was  wrinkled,  as  if  he  were  intent 
upon  some  great  puzzle — Julian's  eyes  were  full  of  the 
regret  which  had  so  suddenly  shadowed  her  blythe 
mood. 
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"  What  did  Sir  John  think  you  were  mistaken  about  ?  " 
she  asked,  after  a  long  pause. 

Thursby  looked  away  from  her  as  he  answered  eva- 
sively :  "  Only  something  we  had  talked  of." 

The  dulness  of  his  tone  smote  her. 

"  I  ought  not  to  bother  you  ;  you  are  worried  about 
this  business,"  she  cried  penitently.  "  Business  always 
seems  to  come  just  at  the  wrong  time  !  " 

He  forced  a  laugh,  and  again  the  silence  endured  for 
a  space.  How  fast  the  pony's  hoofs  were  taking  them 
on  !  Presently  they  passed  Arnold  Heseltine  walking 
towards  them.  He  halted  when  he  saw  the  cart  and 
cried  out  cheerily  :  "  Found  another  treasure  at  Hum- 
phrey's— the  man's  a  marvel !  " 

Julian  smiled  and  nodded  with  sufficient  animation. 

"  There's  a  little  curiosity-shop  at  Barhurst,"  she  ex- 
plained. "  Mr.  Heseltine  has  found  some  really  valu- 
able things  there.  Of  course  he  knows  what  to  look  for." 

"  He's  a  very  old  friend  of  yours,  isn't  he  ?  "  asked 
Thursby,  with  sudden  eagerness. 

"  I've  known  him  more  or  less  all  my  life.  He's  rather 
an  interesting  sort  of  person.  Mother  is  devoted  to  him." 

Thursby  was  silent  again,  looking  straight  ahead  with 
fixed  eyes.  The  roofs  and  tower  of  the  village  came 
in  sight,  and  Julian  caught  her  breath. 

"  I've  never  thanked  you  half  enough,"  she  broke 
out.  "  Never  said  the  half  of  what  I  feel  about  your 
goodness  to  Ralph." 

'  That's  nothing,"  he  interrupted  hastily. 

"  Not  '  nothing  '  to  us  !  You  do  believe  in  our  grati- 
tude, don't  you  ?  " 

Thursby 's  fingers  tightened  on  the  side  of  the  cart. 

"  I  believe  that  you  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  he 
answered. 

They  clattered  over  rough  pavements,  turned  a  few 
sharp  corners,  and  drew  up  outside  the  station. 

'  You  are  just  in  time,"  said  Julian  soberly,  looking 
at  her  watch. 

Thursby  gcit  down  and  went  into  the  booking-office. 
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The  hot  sun  blazed  upon  Julian  and  made  the  outlines 
of  the  station  quiver  before  her  eyes ;  she  watched  a 
signal  over  the  roof— ^a  red  signal,  which  suddenly  looked 
to  her  ominous,  portentous.  A  porter  ran  out,  touched 
his  cap,  and  took  the  dressing-case  from  the  cart ;  he 
seemed  a  messenger  of  Fate.  Thursby  followed  him, 
putting  his  purse  into  his  pocket ;  he  came  up  to  Julian, 
stood  an  instant  irresolute,  and  then  raised  his  hat. 

"  I  mustn't  keep  you  in  this  sun,  Miss  Charteris,"  he 
said. 

She  leaned  forward  and  smiled  wistfully. 

"  Oh,  I'll  wait  until  the  train  comes,"  she  answered. 
It  would  have  struck  an  observer  that  the  question  and 
answer  had  been  exchanged  perfunctorily,  as  a  matter 
of  form  ;  Julian  could  not  have  driven  away  just  then. 
"  There's  a  patch  of  shade  over  there,"  she  added,  again 
more  to  say  something  than  because  she  heeded  the  sun  : 
the  man's  eyes  on  her  face  suddenly  embarrassed  her. 
She  drove  on  a  few  paces  with  Thursby  by  her  side,  very 
silent.  The  red  signal  dropped  and  a  faint  whistle 
sounded  in  the  distance.  Thursby  lifted  a  blanched 
face. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  these  days  have  been  for  me," 
he  said.  "  Thank  you  so  very,  very  much  !  " 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  radiancy  of  smile  that 
leaped  from  regret  like  a  flame  from  gray  ashes. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  forget  your  invitation  to  Douth- 
waite  Hall,"  she  said,  bending  down  because  the  train 
made  such  a  commotion.  "  And  you  will  come  and  see 
us  again — >end  your  visit !  " 

"  If  I  can,"  he  murmured,  loosing  her  hand  and  moving 
away  ;  then  he  turned  and  came  back  to  her. 

"  Miss  Charteris,  you  will  always  have  faith  in  me, 
won't  you  ?  "  he  whispered  rapidly,  as  if  on  a  sudden 
impulse.  "  Whatever  you  may  hear — I  should  like  to 
think  that." 

"Are  we  not  friends?"  she  asked.  "Why-?" 
But  he  was  gone  before  her  lips  could  frame  a  question. 

She  waited  still  while  the  train  screamed,  puffed,  and 
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bustled  out  of  the  station.  As  its  clamour  died  away 
a  great  weight  seemed  to  fall  on  her,  and  the  sun  was 
darkened  ;  she  turned  the  pony's  head  and  drove  quickly 
up  the  cobbled  street.  Her  brain  was  in  a  whirl  with 
the  revelation  that  had  come  to  her  like  the  burst  of  a 
clarion  as  Thursby  touched  her  hand  in  farewell,  and 
yet  she  felt  that  she  had  known  it  all  the  time — .from 
the  beginning  of  Time.  Never  had  her  world  been  so 
shaken,  never  had  she  suffered  a  sense  of  desolation  so 
complete  :  the  colour  flooded  her  face,  first  in  shame, 
then  in  a  sort  of  pride.  After  the  fashion  of  modern 
days  she  had  speculated— =with  that  subtle,  overfine 
speculation — much  concerning  the  emotions,  had  tasted, 
with  a  fine  taste,  of  the  finest  poetry,  had  dreamed 
over  the  heroes  of  literature.  Echoes  of  such  specula- 
tions rose  now  in  her  mind  and  she  laughed  them  to 
scorn.  Without  bitterness,  even  thankfully,  she  looked 
back  to  her  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Arnold  Heseltine, 
to  the  admirations  which  had  pleased  her  since  then,  to 
the  half-pleasant  regret  of  partings  which,  compared 
with  this  parting,  were  like  the  remembrance  of  a  Summer 
shower  in  the  wildest  storm  of  December.  Now  she 
knew  the  very  heart  of  Romance,  and  it  was  different — • 
how  different ! — -from  those  absurd  spinnings  of  threads, 
diiferent  as  Thursby  himself,  the  man  who  knew  Life 
and  could  not  speak  of  it,  from  those  men  who  prated  to 
superfluity  of  that  which  they  could  never  know.  He 
had  stood  in  the  lonely  places,  he  had  looked  into  the 
eyes  of  Death,  he  had  killed  men  with  his  own  life  in 
peril :  he  was  a  man.  How  she  had  misunderstood  him 
at  first !  She  almost  laughed  outright  at  the  memory, 
with  a  rush  of  penitence  for  her  blindness.  And  he — . 
did  he,  too,  care  as  she  did  ?  The  question  struck  her 
like  the  lash  of  a  whip.  Perhaps,  as  Viola  hinted,  he 
had  merely  flirted  with  her  to  pass  the  time  ;  perhaps  she 
had  "  burned  her  fingers  "  with  a  vengeance.  He  might 
have  spoken  before  he  went  away !  But  no  he  would 

never  have  dared,  even  if They  had  only  known  each 

other  a  week — -an  absurdly  short  time,  as  the  world 
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counts.  He  could  not  have  spoken  so  soon.  She  knit 
her  brows  and  reviewed  every  word,  every  movement, 
every  action  during  his  brief  stay.  It  was  obvious  that 
ever  since  that  walk  from  Fareham  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  her  without  any  attempt  at  concealment ;  at 
the  Pollocks'  ball  he  had  begged  for  dance  after  dance 
—-and  last  night  he  had  kissed  her  hand.  Of  course 
that  was  nothing,  might  mean  nothing,  but  there  was 
his  face  to-day  as  he  said  good-bye,  and  then  the  demand 
which  had  angered  her :  that  she  should  not  be  too 
friendly  with  Mr.  De  Castro.  Perhaps  he  was  jealous 
that  she  should  admire  Mr.  De  Castro's  music,  and  if  he 
were,  it  must  be  that  he  cared  a  little,  a  very  little. 
Her  regret  at  parting  melted  in  the  wonder  of  the 
thought :  it  did  not  matter  that  he  should  have  gone 
away,  because  he  would  come  back.  At  that  some- 
thing crossed  her  happiness  with  a  vague  unrest.  Why 
should  she  not  believe  in  him  ?  What  might  she  hear  ? 
It  was  strange  that  he  should  have  turned  to  say  those 
words  so  insistently.  Perhaps  it  was  a  warning  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  return  at  once.  Well,  she  would 
be  content  to  wait. 

A  voice  woke  her  to  the  present.  She  stopped  the 
pony  and  became  aware  that  she  had  passed  Arnold 
Heseltine  without  seeing  him.  His  plea  for  a  lift  could 
not  be  disregarded  ;  she  smothered  a  sense  of  annoyance 
and  prepared  to  converse  on  such  subjects  as  the  man 
liked,  asking  after  the  treasure  he  had  found  at  Hum- 
phrey's and  not  sparing  her  praises  when  he  unwrapped 
his  bundle  and  displayed  a  porcelain  vase  of  exquisite 
form  and  colour.  He  seemed,  however,  anxious  to  cut 
short  her  admiration  and  replace  the  vase  in  its  wrap- 
pings 5  then,  before  she  could  stop  him,  or  even  realise 
what  was  about  to  happen,  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife.  A  mingling  of  feelings  struck  her  dumb  ;  that  he 
should  choose  this  moment,  this  moment  when  she  knew 
so  clearly  that  the  thing  once  prized  should  now  be 
valued  at  a  song,  and  the  irony  of  it !  She  woke  to  the 
fact  that  Arnold  urged  his  suit  with  eloquence  and  a 
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becoming  gravity,  laying  stress  on  old  friendship,  on 
similar  tastes,  on  his  child's  need  of  a  mother. 

"  I  am  sorry  ;  it  is  impossible,"  she  said  gently. 

"  Think  of  it !  I  have  no  wish  to  hurry  you,"  he 
urged.  "  You  know  " — he  hesitated — "  I  cannot  give 
you  what  was  given  once  for  all,  but  I  need  you,  Molly 
needs  you,  and  I  believe  that  I  could  make  you  happy." 

She  shook  her  head,  knowing  now  that  which  pre- 
cluded all  need  of  thought. 

"  I  am  grateful,"  she  said.  "  I  understand  and  I 
am  sorry,  but  it  can't  be." 

He  was  silent  for  a  little,  and  Julian,  driving,  had  no 
need  to  meet  his  eyes. 

"  Will  you  set  me  down  here  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 
"  I  am  near  home ;  "  but  when  he  stood  on  the  road 
he  held  out  his  hand,  adding :  "I  have  taken  you  un- 
awares. I  shall  hope  still." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  certain  reluctance 
that  his  touch  should  wipe  out  that  of  Thursby,  scanning 
his  face  with  an  odd,  detached  feeling.  How  queer  the 
world  was  ! 

"  You  mustn't  do  that,  but  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  she 
said  impulsively.  "  Give  Molly  my  love  !  " 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE   REASON   OF  THURSBY'S  GOING 

THE  luncheon  bell  rang  as  Julian  entered  the  hall,  too 
much  preoccupied  to  notice  the  sudden  silence  that  fell, 
or  the  curious  glances  that  were  turned  on  her. 

"  I've  just  driven  Captain  Thursby  to  the  station/' 
she  explained.  "  He  was  called  away  suddenly  on 
business.  Where's  Mother  ?  " 

It  was  not  remarkable  that  Mrs.  Charteris  should 
have  sent  a  message  of  excuse  on  the  plea  of  a  headache, 
and  Julian  prepared  to  act  as  hostess  without  observing 
the  constraint  which  seemed  to  follow  Mr.  Manory's 
delivery  of  that  message.  She  moved  and  spoke  as 
if  in  a  wonderful  dream,  across  which  even  the  disturb- 
ing memory  of  her  interview  with  Heseltine  passed  only 
like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  unable  to  dim  her  utter 
content,  and  which  dulled  her  ears  to  the  whispers  ex- 
changed between  Viola,  Poyntz,  and  Marjorie,  and  her 
eyes  to  the  excited  gaze  bent  upon  her  by  De  Castro. 
Mr.  Manory  seemed  sunk  in  abstraction,  but  Constance, 
Mr.  Glyn,  and  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  talked  bravely,  and 
the  constraint  never  reached  breaking-point.  After 
lunch,  with  a  visible  relief,  the  party  scattered  into 
little  groups,  Marjorie  whispering  to  Poyntz :  "  What 
will  she  do  when  she  hears  ?  Fancy  having  driven  him 
to  the  station  !  " 

Before  she  went  to  her  mother's  room,  Julian,  winged 
by  some  fantastic  instinct  in  this  day  of  marvels, 
slipped  into  the  library  and  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
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so  that  she  might  look  in  solitude  at  Ralph's  portrait. 
She  met  the  direct  gaze  of  his  eyes  with  a  pang  that 
had  more  of  joy  than  of  sorrow  in  it,  feeling  that  here, 
too,  the  sympathy  between  the  beloved  brother  and 
herself  would  have  been  unbroken — the  more  content 
since  he  had  given  affection  where  she  loved.  She  ran 
upstairs  singing  softly,  but  it  was  a  poignant  awakening 
from  golden  dreams  to  find  Mrs.  Charteris  white  and 
tearful,  having  barely  tasted  the  chicken  on  her  tray. 
Julian's  enquiries  brought  only  incoherent  replies,  and 
she  kneeled  by  the  couch  really  frightened. 

"  Nothing  has  happened,"  Mrs.  Charteris  murmured. 
"  At  least,  it  is  very  distressing  ;  I  am  very  much  dis- 
tressed that  you  should  have  gone  to  the  station." 

"  But  I  had  no  idea  that  you  wanted  me.  I  thought 
you  were  in  the  garden,  and  I  left  a  message  with  Gray, 
so  that  you  should  know  where  I  was.  Gray  never  told 
me  that  you  wanted  me  !  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  that  I  wanted  you,  but  that  you 
should  have  actually  driven,  after  what  I  had  just — " 
Her  voice  sank. 

"  Please  explain,  Mother/'  said  Julian,  stroking  the 
fragile  hand.  "  I  am  utterly  in  the  dark." 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  and  Mr.  Manory 
entered,  coughing  nervously.  Mrs.  Charteris  looked  up 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  You  tell  her,  Tom,"  she  begged.  "  I  cannot,  and 
she  must  know.  Uncle  Tom  will  explain  to  you,  dar- 
ling." 

Mr.  Manory  nodded,  and,  having  drawn  forward  a 
chair,  settled  himself  in  it  carefully,  as  if  he,  too,  were 
uncertain  what  to  say  and  wished  to  gain  time  for  his 
exordium.  Julian  rose  from  her  knees  and  glanced 
from  one  face  to  another  with  impatient  questioning. 

"  Please,  what  is  there  to  explain  ?  "  she  demanded. 

Mr.  Manory  shifted  his  spectacles  and  looked  appeal- 
ingly  towards  Mrs.  Charteris. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  began  nervously—"  the  fact  is  that 
we  have  discovered — have  been  told — in  short " 
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Julian  began  to  tap  her  foot  on  the  floor ;  she  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  patience. 

"  Please,  tell  me  straight  out !  "  she  cried. 

"  We  have  heard  that  Captain  Thursby " 

The  old  man  hesitated  again.  Julian  loosed  her 
mother's  hand  and  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  side 
of  the  couch. 

"  That  Captain  Thursby —  ?  "  she  asked  quietly. 

"  That  Captain  Thursby  has — in  short,  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  your  mother  would  have  wished  to  invite  to 
this  house." 

For  an  instant  Julian  sat  silent  under  the  surprise  of 
such  an  announcement ;  then  she  flung  back  her  head 
and  laughed,  with  the  careless  laugh  of  a  great  relief. 

"  How  absurd  !  "  she  cried.  "  Whatever  has  put 
such  an  idea  into  your  heads  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Julian,  it  is  no  laughing  matter,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Charteris.  "  I  am  more  distressed  than  I 
can  say  !  " 

"  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  serious,"  pursued 
Mr.  Manory  with  stern  rebuke.  "  I  must  beg  you  to 
give  me  your  attention,  Julian." 

Julian  frowned ;  she  began  to  understand  that  she 
would  have  a  hard  task  in  combatting  Mr.  Manory's 
prejudices,  and  that  her  mother  was  sure  to  follow  his 
lead  blindly. 

"  I  am  listening,"  she  said,  but  it  was  an  effort  to 
listen  in  any  calmness  to  a  complacent  summary  of 
which  the  words  struck  on  her  ears  like  beats  upon  a 
drum  :  "  Nicolas  De  Castro  knew  Captain  Thursby  in 
India,  and  has  told  us  that  there  is  a  very  ugly  story 
against  him.  The  matter  was  hushed  up  at  the  time, 
and  apparently  Thursby  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
regiment  without  a  public  scandal,  but  Nicolas,  very 
rightly,  has  thought  fit  to  warn  your  mother." 

Julian  held  herself  fiercely. 

"  Then  this  was  '  the  matter  of  importance '  which  I 
could  not  hear  this  morning  ?  "  she  asked. 

Mr.  Manorv  assented. 
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"  Why  did  Mr.  De  Castro  not  speak  sooner  ?  "  The 
question  broke  from  her  lips  with  the  abruptness  of 
a  pistol-shot. 

"  He  naturally  hesitated  to  accuse  your  mother's 
guest,  but  seeing  the  intimacy  which  had  sprung  up 
between  you  and  Thursby  during  his  absence  at  Leeds, 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  keep  silence  any  longer." 

Julian  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  De  Castro  for  being  so  careful/' 
she  said.  "  Of  what  does  he  accuse  Captain  Thursby  ?  " 

Mr.  Manory  coughed  in  a  deprecating  manner. 

"  My  dear  child,  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  story  ;  will 
you  not  take  my  word  that " 

Julian  interrupted  him :  "I  am  not  a  child ;  I  wish 
to  know  what  Mr.  De  Castro  says." 

Mrs.  Charteris,  the  anxious  spectator,  could  not  quite 
understand  Julian's  quietness.  She  murmured  a  counsel 
to  Mr.  Manory  :  "  You  had  better  tell  her,  Tom  !  "  Mr. 
Manory  met  his  cousin's  eyes  and  yielded. 

"  Nicolas  tells  us  that  Captain  Thursby  committed 
a  forgery  in  Currutpore,"  he  said,  joining  his  fingers 
and  thumbs  impressively. 

Julian  sprang  up  and  moved  to  the  window ;  a  blind 
rage  was  suffocating  her.  She  understood  it  all  in  a 
flash  :  the  intolerable  insult  which  had  made  a  plea 
of  "  business "  in  London  the  only  possible  course 
for  a  man  of  honour ;  Thursby 's  appeal,  breaking 
through  his  proud  silence,  that  she  should  have  faith 
— as  if  she  would  doubt  him  on  De  Castro's  word — as 
if  she  would  ever  doubt  him  ! 

"  And  you  insulted  Captain  Thursby  in  this  house 
by  accusing  him  of  forgery,"  she  said  at  last,  facing 
Mr.  Manory  with  eyes  that  blazed. 

"  It  was  my  duty  to  ask  him  for  an  explanation — 
which  he  refused  to  give." 

"  But  he  denied  your  charge  ?  *"'  The  words  were  a 
triumphant  clarion-call. 

"  He  denied  it,  in  a  manner  so  strange,  so  confused, 
that  we  were  forced " 
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"  My  dear  child,  can  you  not  be  certain  that  Uncle 
Tom  would  have  been  most  considerate  ?  "  was  th£ 
tearful  interposition  of  Mrs.  Charteris,  who  could  endure 
silence  no  longer.  "  Mr.  De  Castro  came  first  to  me, 
after  breakfast — terribly  distressed,  poor  boy !  but 
feeling  it  his  duty  to  open  my  eyes.  It  was  impossible 
that  I  should  speak  to  Captain  Thursby  myself,  so  I 
begged  Uncle  Tom  to  act  for  me,  knowing  that  he 
would  perform  a  disagreeable  task  in  the  best  way, 
and  ask  Captain  Thursby  to  go  quietly.  If  I  had  realised 
that  Captain  Thursby  would  have  the  audacity  to 
propose  your  driving  him  to  the  station 

"  It  was  I  who  proposed  that,"  interrupted  Julian. 
"  And  I  should  have  proposed  it  even  if  I  had  known 
what  you  are  telling  me  now."  Her  voice,  hard  with 
pride,  broke  in  appeal :  "  Mother,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  believe  this  tale  ?  After  what  Ralph 
said — after  knowing  Captain  Thursby  ?  Of  course 
there  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  You  will  have  to  write 
and  apologise ' 

"  How  can  I  help  believing  it  ?  The  facts  against  him 
— Mr.  De  Castro's  story  is  most  circumstantial ;  your 
uncle's  judgment " 

Julian  controlled  herself,  and  stood  with  fingers 
clasped  tightly  behind  her  back.  She  would  do  no 
good  by  losing  her  temper,  and  she  needed  cool  wits 
to  destroy  this  tangle  of  prejudices  and  mistakes. 

"  You  have  told!  me  one  fact  only,"  she  said,  with 
great  deliberation.  "  I  must  hear  the  details." 

Again  Mr.  Manory  hesitated  ;  his  erratic  wanderings 
had  left  him  fastidious  where  women  of  his  own  class, 
especially  young  women,  were  concerned,  and  he  glanced 
anxiously  at  Mrs.  Charteris. 

"  Julian  will  not  bf4  satisfied  until  she  knows  every- 
thing," she  murmured. 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  spoke  with  more  decision  : 
"  Nicolas  was  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  a  well-known 
jeweller  in  Currutpore,  at  the  time  of  the  Urdah  cam- 
paign—just before  the  150th  left  for  the  front.  He 
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heard  from  this  uncle  much  of  the  extravagance  of 
certain  English  officers,  and  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  payment  from  them.  He  alluded,  in  par- 
ticular, to  one  man  in  the  isoth  who  had  bought  some 
diamonds  of  great  value  as  a  present  for  a  certain  Mrs. 
Page,  the  wife  of  a  civilian,  a  woman  " — Mr.  Manory 
fidgeted  his  spectacles — "  a  woman,  I  gather,  extremely 
fast,  and — 'the  sort  of  person,  my  dear,  with  whom  you 
would  never  be  intimate.  On  the  day  before  leaving 
Currutpore  for  the  front,  this  officer — Nicolas  did  not 
hear  his  name — presented  a  cheque  in  payment  of  the 
diamonds.  The  cheque  bore  the  signature  of  a  brother 
officer,  a  very  rich  man,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  dia- 
monds asserted  that  it  had  been  given  him  in  discharge 
of  a  debt  of  honour.  Pereira,  Nicolas's  uncle,  accepted 
it  and  handed  over  a  considerable  sum  in  change,  the 
cheque  being  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  price  of  the 
jewels.  It  happened  that  he  sent  it  to  the  bank  while 
Nicolas  was  still  his  visitor.  The  bank  refused  to  honour 
it.  Am  I  clear  ?  " 

Mr.  Manory  paused,  and  looked  at  Julian.  She  stood 
motionless,  her  blood  in  a  tumult. 

"  You  are  perfectly  clear — please  go  on,"  she  said. 

"  Nicolas  thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  He  left 
Currutpore,  not  to  return  for  several  months.  When 
he  did  so  the  campaign  was  at  an  end  and  the  i5oth 
were  again  in  barracks.  He  questioned  his  uncle,  casu- 
ally, about  the  affair  of  the  cheque,  and  received  a 
shake  of  the  head  in  reply — the  matter  was  to  be  hushed 
up.  However,  a  day  or  two  later  he  was  acting  as 
clerk  to  Pereira,  who,  I  gather, was  not  very  ready  with 
a  pen,  and  among  other  things  wrote,  at  his  dictation, 
a  note  addressed  to  Captain  Richard  Thursby,  of  the 
i5oth.  Of  course  Nicolas  cannot  remember  the  exact 
wording  of  the  note,  but  it  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  return  of  the  diamonds,  and  contained  the  assurance 
that  if  the  remaining  money  were  repaid  by  a  certain 
date,  Pereira  would  overlook  the  '  disgraceful  conduct ' 
and  take  no  legal  steps  in  the  matter.  That  same  even- 
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ing  Pereira  asked  Nicolas  to  carry  this  note  to  the  bar- 
racks, saying  that  he  himself  must  not  be  seen  bringing 
it  and  impressing  on  him  the  need  of  discretion.  Nicolas 
went,  was  shown  to  Captain  Thursby's  rooms,  and 
delivered  the  note  into  his  hands." 

Julian  remained  silent.  Mr.  Manory,  deceived  by  such 
silence,  thought  her  impressed,  and  loving  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  waxed  eloquent :  "So  you  see,  my 
dear  Julian,  that  Captain  Thursby  is  not  a  man  of 
whom  it  would  bejwise  to  make  a  friend.  Nicolas,  very 
naturally,  was  unwilling  to  speak,  though  he  recognised 
him  from  the  first,  but  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  was 
surprised  when  he  did  so.  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  in- 
tuition, and  there  was  something  about  Captain  Thursby, 
something]  unsympathetic,  even  repellent,  which  I  dis- 
liked extremely.  And  you  see  that  my  intuition  was 
justified ;  quite  apart  from  the  actual  crime,  which  may 
have  been  committed  under  great  provocation — I  do 
not  wish  to  be  self-righteous — there  is  the  repute  of  his 
life  in  India,  his  intimacy  with  such  a  woman  as  this 
Mrs.  Page.  It  is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  would  wish 
to  dwell,  but  your  own  delicacy  of  feeling " 

"  Mr.  De  Castro's  evidence  is  not  direct,"  interrupted 
Julian,  in  a  low,  even  voice.  Mr.  Manory's  eloquence 
sounded  like  a  rush  of  water  in  her  ears.  "It  is  all  a 
sort  of  moral  putting  two  and  two  together.  Besides, 
you  have  not  told  me  Captain  Thursby's  side  of  the 
tale." 

Mr.  Manory  shook  his  head  and  joined  his  fingers 
and  thumbs.  "  My  dear,  Thursby's  manner  was  highly 
unsatisfactory.  He  appeared  much  agitated  when  I 
first  mentioned  the  word  '  forgery/  Then,  though  he 
emphatically  denied  any  guilt,  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  Nicolas  had  been  to  his  rooms  as  the  bearer  of  a 
note.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me,  in  confidence,  the  con- 
tents of  that  note,  but  he  refused  point-blank,  and  would 
offer  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances  at  all,  would 
do  nothing  but  give  his  word  that  Nicolas  was  mistaken. 
Nicolas  was  terribly  distressed,  poor  boy — I  am  afraid  he 
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won't  be  able  to  play  for  weeks ! — but  his  candour  was 
a  relief.  He  wishes  to  write  to  his  uncle  immediately, 
while  Captain  Thursby  would  not  even  give  us  a  name 
to  which  we  might  refer.  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  com- 
manded the  i5Oth  in  the  Urdah  campaign,  was  killed 
a  year  ago  in  South  Africa,  as  we  know,  and,  you  see, 
Nicolas's  tale  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  Thursby  left 
the  regiment  soon  alter  the  time  when  all  this  occurred. 
Moreover,  Thursby  contradicted  himself  right  and  left, 
and  lost  his  temper,  while  Nicolas  had  his  story  clear  in 
every  detail." 

Julian  was  still  very  quiet,  and  a  queer  smile  trembled 
on  her  lips.  It  pleased  her  that  Thursby  should  have 
refused  explanation  when  his  word  was  doubted — that 
was  what  she  would  have  expected  of  him  !  She  turned 
to  Mrs.  Charteris. 

"'  Captain  Thursby  made  no  secret  of  his  reason 
for  leaving  the  Service  ;  it  was  because  of  the  York- 
shire property  and  his  uncle's  will.  I  dare  say  he  did 
lose  his  temper ;  any  gentleman  would  be  angry  if  his 
word  were  doubted.  Mother,  you  can't  believe  that 
he— Ralph's  friend— did  this  thing  !  " 

Mrs.  Charteris  touched  her  eyes  nervously  with  a 
tiny  lace  handkerchief. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  most  deeply  distressed,"  she 
repeated.  "  But  how  can  I  help  believing  it  when 
Uncle  Tom  and  Sir  John  Denning " 

The  girl  flushed  and  her  enforced  calm  forsook  her. 

"  Sir  John  !  "  she  cried.  "  Then  you  did  not  even 
keep  the  matter  private  ?  " 

Mr.  Manory  fidgeted  his  spectacles. 

"  I  was  doubtful  what  to  do,"  he  explained.  "  And 
Sir  John  is  a  man  of  such  judgment,  such  common 
sense.  I  thought  you  understood  that  he  was  present 
when  I  spoke  to  Thursby.  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
Julian,  that  Thursby' s  manner  impressed  him  quite  as 
unfavourably  as  it  impressed  me/' 

"  I  thought  better  of  Sir  John.  But,  to  go  back  to 
the  beginning,  Uncle  Tom,  why  did  not  Mr.  De  Castro 
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speak  straight  to  Captain  Thursby  himself  ? — that  would 
have  been  more  manly  than  all  this  tale-bearing." 

"  He  did  speak  first  to  Captain  Thursby,  my  dear, 
last  night  in  the  smoking-room,  and  do  you  know  what 
Thursby  had  the  audacity  to  retort  ?  How  dare  you 
refer  to  that  affair  in  this  house  ?  '  Those  were  his  very 
words,  and  he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  said  them.  I  be- 
lieve, too,  he  even  hinted  at  blackmail  on  Nicolas's  part." 

Julian  made  an  impatient  movement ;  before  her 
eyes  dwelt  Thursby's  set,  white  face  as  he  bade  her 
good-bye  and  asked  her  to  have  faith  in  him.  All  this 
was  a  mere  web  of  mistakes  and  lies  !  The  woman  in 
her,  awakened  to  glowing  life,  rose  to  defend  the  man 
she  loved. 

"  Then  you  and  Sir  John  Denning,"  she  began  very 
slowly — "  you  and  Sir  John  are  firmly  convinced  that 
Captain  Thursby  forged  a  cheque  to  pay  for  diamonds 
that  he  gave  to  a  certain  undesirable  Mrs.  Page  in 
Currutpore — that  he  himself  is  a  man  with  whom  such 
respectable  people  as  ourselves  should  have  no  inter- 
course ?  " 

Mr.  Manory  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  settled  him- 
self more  comfortably  in  his  chair.  He  disliked  scenes, 
and  Julian's  manner  had  made  him  vaguely  uneasy. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  begin  to  see  the  matter  in  a 
more  reasonable  light,"  he  said. 

"  On  the  contrary ;  that  is  the  light  in  which  you  see 
it.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  the  whole  story." 

"  My  dear,  my  dear  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Charteris  in  dismay. 
"  You  must  not  speak  like  that.  Uncle  Tom  knows 
the  world  better  than  you  do." 

Julian  came  forward  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  mother's 
arm.  Her  whole  figure  had  gained  a  new  dignity. 

"  Our  guest  has  been  insulted,"  she  said.  "  Our  guest, 
who  has  done  us  the  greatest  service  a  man  could  do ; 
your  guest  who  was  Ralph's  friend.  Since  you  will  not 
defend  him,  Mother,  I  must.  He  was  too  proud  to  give 
an  explanation  ;  since  you  will  not  believe  his  word,  I 
must  find  that  explanation  and  offer  him  our  apologies." 
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Mr.  Manory's  nervousness  exploded  in  irritability.  He 
rose  from  his  chair  and  paced  round  the  room  wit' 
his  hands  under  his  coat-tails. 

"  Really,  Julian,  you  are  absurd,"  he  broke  out.  "  Do 
you  doubt  Nicolas  ?  What  reason  should  he  have  to 
blacken  Thursby's  character  ?  And  how  long  have  you 
known  this  Thursby  ?  A  week — a  mere  seven  days — 
while  Nicolas  has  been  under  my  care  for  years  :  an  open, 
true-hearted  lad  in  all  his  dealings  !  " 

"  I  don't  doubt  Mr.  De  Castro,  nor  that  he  is  con- 
vinced. But  there  must  be  a  mistake  ;  that  note  did 
not  necessarily  refer  to  Captain  Thursby.  Perhaps,  even, 
Mr.  De  Castro  confused  the  letters  he  was  copying ;  he 
confesses  that  he  only  knows  scraps  of  the  story/' 

Mr.  Manory  went  to  the  door.  "  I  hardly  think  you 
can  realise  what  you  are  saying/'  he  observed,  as  he 
opened  it.  "  If  you  will  persist  in  regarding  Thursby 
as  a  martyr,  I  can  do  no  more.  I  leave  you  to  your 
mother.  You  do  not  suppose  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  interfere  ?  " 

He  closed  the  door  sharply  behind  him ;  Julian, 
rigid,  watched  it  close  with  blind  eyes.  Her  mother's 
voice  roused  her. 

"  How  could  you  speak  so  to  Uncle  Tom  ?  "  Mrs. 
Charteris  was  asking  in  tearful  reproach.  "  He  was 
so  distressed  already  !  " 

Julian  kneeled  by  the  couch  and  took  her  hand. 
"  You  cannot  really^believe  this  !  "  she  cried.  "  You 
liked  Captain  Thursby  ?  " 

"  He  seemed  to  me  a  very  nice  man — quiet,  not  very 
clever  ;  but,  you  see,  Julian,  you  never  can  tell " 

"  Think  of  what  Ralph  said — of  what  he  did  for 
Ralph  !  " 

"  That  does  not  alter  the  matter.  I  dare  say  he  has 
been  more  weak  than  wicked,  and  he  was,  without 
doubt,  very  good  to  Ralph.  A  dangerous  friend  for 
the  poor  boy,  had  I  only  known ! "  She  hid  her  eyes 
in  her  handkerchief,  moved  afresh  by  this  side  issue  ; 
her  grief  was  inconsequent  as  that  of  a  child 
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"  Mother,  Mother,  don't  say  that !  "  Julian  pleaded. 
"  Whatever  else  you  may  think — "  Her  voice  shook 
and  she  broke  off  hastily.  Mrs.  Charteris  uncovered 
her  eyes  and  looked  into  the  girl's  face. 

"  I  hope  he  has  not  been  making  love  to  you/'  she 
said. 

Julian  flushed  from  chin  to  brow  and  gave  a  low, 
emphatic  denial ;  the  idyl  of  last  night  should  not  be 
smirched  with  such  af  phrase  !  Mrs.  Charteris's  words 
sounded  oddly  through  the  throbbing  in  her  ears : 
"  Because  I  cannot  let  you  continue  a  friendship  with 
him.  We  have  shown  him  our  gratitude ;  the  debt 
is  discharged."  There  was  silence,  then  Mrs.  Charteris 
added,  with  a  glance  towards  the  photograph  on  the 
table :  "I  have  to  think  of  my  other  child  now.  You 
might  be  called  an  heiress,  Julian,  and  men  are  very 
ready  to  marry  for  money  nowadays.  You  must  be 
on  your  guard.  An  impecunious  fortune-hunter " 

Julian's  eyes  flashed  and  she  tore  away  her  hand, 
crying  :  "  Is  there  no  crime  of  which  you  would  consider 
Captain  Thursby  innocent  ?  "  Then,  as  Mrs.  Charteris 
melted  into  tears,  she  bent  and  kissed  her.  "  Forgive 
me,  Mother,  but  I  cannot  let  you  be  unjust,"  she  said, 
more  gently.  "  I  am  going  to  look  for  Sir  John  and 
hear  his  opinion.  You  had  better  rest  now.  I  assure 
you  that  some  other  solution  will  be  found." 

De  Castro,  restless  and  uneasy,  was  on  the  watch  in 
the  hall  when  Julian  came  down.  Her  steps  were  firm, 
her  head  high,  her  eyes  defiant  with  the  pride  of  an 
untarnished  faith.  The  musician's  touch  on  her  arm 
startled  her.  "  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  "  he  cried.  "  You 
understand  how  I  have  acted,  Miss  Charteris  ?  " 

She  met  his  eyes  coldly  and  shrank  back.  Thursby 
had  said  :  "  You  will  believe  in  me  !  "  This  man  was 
his  enemy. 

"  It  needs  explanation,  but  now  I  have  no  time  to 
listen,"  she  answered,  with  a  resolute  movement  to- 
wards the  library.  Sir  John  was  not  there,  and,  turn- 
ing, she  found  herself  followed  and  trapped. 
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"  You  must  listen,  Miss  Charteris,"  De  Castro  pleaded, 
with  clasped  hands.  "  Could  I  let  him  be  your  friend, 
knowing  how  unfit  he  was  to  touch  the  hem  of  your 
garment  ?  " 

Escape  was  impossible,  since  he  stood  between  herself 
and  the  door,  but  she  surveyed  him  with  an  hostility 
which  would  have  taught  one  less  ardent  the  folly 
of  his  pursuit,  and  "  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  thought 
you  were  doing  your  duty  "  was  the  reply ^that  poured 
ice  on  the  fire  of  his  mood. 

"  But,  Miss  Charteris,  the  man  is  a  criminal !  " 

She  raised  her  hand  :  "  Hush  !  Captain  Thursby  is  an 
English  gentleman  and  an  English  officer/' 

His  sensitiveness,  laid  bare  by  the  remembrance  of 
his  half-caste  uncle,  detected  a  sneer  where  no  sneer 
was  meant,  and  he  cringed. 

"  But  there  can  be  no  mistake  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  was 
sent  to  his  rooms  at  Currutpore  with  the  note  that 
had  been  dictated  to  me.  How  could  I  be  mistaken  ?  " 

She  was  forced  to  speak,  where  she  had  thought  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  silence  :  "  How  could  you  be 
sure  that  the  note  referred  to  Captain  Thursby  ?  How 
can  you  be  sure  that  you  remember  the  words  of  the 
note  ?  " 

"  One  does  not  forget  a  thing  like  that — and  to  whom 
else  could  the  note  refer  ?  I  have  written  to  my  uncle 
that  he  may  support  my  word.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
can  think  Captain  Thursby  innocent  ?  " 

Julian  hesitated.  She  was  making  a  brief  calculation  : 
six  weeks — six  long  weeks  before  Pereira's  answer  could 
come  ! 

"  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  you  are  convinced,"  she  said. 
"  But  it  might  have  been  more  charitable  to  keep  your 
convictions  to  yourself.  If  Captain  Thursby  were 
guilty,  which  I  do  not  for  an  instant  believe,  what  good 
have  you  done  by  telling  my  mother,  and  Mr.  Manory, 
and  Sir  John  Denning  ?  Were  you  not  man  enough  to 
have  it  out — you  and  Captain  Thursby  alone  ?  " 

Scorn  shook  her  and  cut  short  her  speech  ;    with  an 
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impatient  gesture  she  went  towards  the  door,  but  De 
Castro  forestalled  her,  throwing  his  arm  across  it. 

"  How  little  you  understand ! ''  he  cried.  "  Could 
I  bear  to  see  you,  the  white  lily,  soiled  by  the  touch 
of  such  a  man  ?  Could  I  endure  to  see  you  smile  at 
him,  knowing  what  he  is  ?  I  did  go  first  to  him,  wish- 
ing to  spare  you  and  Mrs.  Charteris,  but  he  met  my 
warnings  with  insolence.  Do  you  know  what  he  said : 
4  How  dare  you  mention  that  matter  in  this  house  ?  ' 
Does  not  that  convict  him  ?  Miss  Charteris,  all  I  did  was 
done  only  for  your  sake,  at  least  understand  that !  You 
must  know — you  must  have  guessed,  how  I  worship  you ! " 

The  flood  of  such  an  outburst  swept  Julian  away  in 
amazement.  This  was  another  man  than  he  to  whom 
she  had  condescended  in  half-playful  graciousness  !  She 
gathered  her  wits,  almost  afraid,  and  interrupted  him 
sharply :  "  You  forget  yourself,  Mr.  De  Castro  !  You 
have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  in  this  way.  Please  open 
the  door." 

He  passed  his  hands  wildly  through  his  hair.  "  No 
right,  Miss  Charteris  ?  Surely  the  grass  has  a  right  to 
speak  to  the  foot  which  treads  upon  it ;  the  eye  of 
man  to  the  sun  which  warms  him  ;  the  moth  to  the 
star  towards  which  it  aspires  !  I  would  have  shielded 
you  from  everything  low  and  mean " 

Julian  gave  a  little  laugh — he  to  shield  her  from 
Thursby  ! 

"  Please  let  me  go/'  she  repeated. 

"  You  laugh  !  "  he  cried,  agonised,  still  barring  the 
way.  "  Mrs.  Glyn  did  not  laugh  when  I  told  her ;  she 
realised "  j 

"  You  have  told  Mrs.  Glyn  ?  "  Julian  interrupted, 
brought  back  to  the  main  point  at  issue. 

"  Yes,  she  knows  ;  it  was  best  that  every  one  should 
know  !  " 

"It's  intolerable !  I  must  go  to  them  at  once.  Let 
me  pass." 

"  Ah,  you  will  realise  some  day  from  what  I  have 
saved  you.  It  was  not  the  mere  writing  of  another 
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man's  name  !     Thursby  has  made  love  right  and  left 
to  women  you  would  never  let  your  garment  touch. 


Mrs.  Page 
"  I  wis 


wish  to  hear  nothing  more  !  "  Julian  cried,  white 
to  the  lips.     "  Let  me  go  !  " 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  door-knob  in  a  resolute 
movement  that  taught  the  man  his  folly.  He  stood 
aside,  with  heaving  breast,  while  Julian  wrenched  open 
the  door  and  fled  past  him  into  the  hall,  utterly  sick 
at  heart,  for  all  that  something  kept  drumming  in  her 
ears :  "  Have  faith,  have  faith ! "  De  Castro  had 
touched  the  only  spot  where  her  faith  was  vulnerable : 
had  Thursby  merely  cast  his  attentions — the  odious 
word  ! — at  her,  as  he  had  thrown  the  crumbs  of  his 
fancy  to  a  hundred  others  ?  For  an  instant  her  world 
grew  black,  then  she  lifted  her  head  anc|  smiled  proudly  ; 
that  could  not  be  !  She  would  believe  the  glance  of 
Thursby's  eyes  against  even  the  words  of  his  own  lips ; 
her  faith  should  never  fail.  And  the  others — her  blood 
boiled  at  the  thought  of  De  Castro's  indiscretion — they 
must  be  silenced  at  any  cost. 

A  sett  of  tennis  was  just  over  when  she  reached  the 
lawn.  Viola  lay  back  exhausted  in  a  chair  near  her 
husband  and  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  who  had  been  watching 
the  play  ;  Gerald  was  struggling  into  his  coat ;  Poyntz 
had  picked  up  his  sketch-book  and  drew  vigorously 
under  Marjorie's  directions.  Their  laughter  struck  on 
Julian's  ear  and  turned  her  soul  to  flame  ;  how  could 
they  laugh  so  carelessly  ?  Calm,  in  her  errand,  she 
ignored  all  ceremony  and  went  straight  to  her  point. 

"  I  have  something  to  say,"  she  began,  white  as  a 
sheet.  The  laughter  was  checked  and  Mrs.  Glyn  threw 
a  significant  glance  at  Marjorie.  Gerald  half  rose,  but 
Julian  put  out  her  hand.  "  One  of  our  guests  has  been 
accused  of  a  very  dreadful  crime,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  accusation  he  has  left  the  house.  I  do  not  for  an 
instant  believe  him  guilty,  and  I  want  you  all,  what- 
ever your  private  opinions  may  be,  to  keep  the  matter 
among  those  who  already  know  it.  I  am  sure  that  an 
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explanation  will  be  found,  and  that  Captain  Thursby 
will  be  entirely  cleared/' 

Her  words  were  followed  by  a  little  silence.  Mrs. 
Marjoribanks  lifted  her  long-handled  glasses  and  nodded 
approvingly,  Viola's  lips  curved  in  a  flickering  smile. 
Then  Gerald  sprang  up. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Julian,"  he  said,  in  a  clear, 
ringing  voice.  "  I  don't  believe  a  syllable  against 
Captain  Thursby.  There  has  been  some  hideous  mis- 
take." 

The  girl  thanked  him  with  her  eyes  and  measured  the 
others  a  little  disdainfully.  "  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
affair  had  gone  beyond  those  whom  it  concerns,"  she 
said.  "  But  I  count  on  you." 

Mrs.  Marjoribanks  lowered  her  glasses  and  spoke  with 
her  usual  decision :  "I  am  sure  I  am  the  mouthpiece 
for  all  your  guests  when  I  say  that  this  shall  be  kept 
entirely  secret.  It  must,  in  any  case,  be  a  great  annoy- 
ance for  your  mother  and  yourself." 

The  rest  murmured  inarticulate  assent,  with  a  little 
breath  of  relief.  Poyntz,  eager  to  loose  the  strain,  rose 
and  drew  forward  a  chair  for  Julian,  but  his  good  in- 
tention bore  evil  fruit :  the  sketch-book,  thrown  to 
the  ground  by  the  hasty  movement,  flew  open  under 
Julian's  eyes  and  her  words  of  refusal  died  as,  at  first 
unseeing,  she  gradually  recognised  its  contents. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  she  demanded,  while 
Poyntz,  suddenly  alive  to  his  inadvertence,  stooped  to 
conceal  the  perilous  page. 

"  Only  some  sketches,"  he  stammered,  for  once  at 
a  loss. 

"  I  wish  to  see  them." 

Julian's  eye  was  compelling,  and  he  put  the  book 
into  her  hand  with  an  attempt  at  some  light  apology. 
She  turned  the  pages  in  a  silence  which  began  to  be 
irksome.  Poyntz  looked  uncomfortable — the  malicious 
smile  deepened  about  Mrs.  Glyn's  lips.  At  last  Julian 
spoke. 

"  I  hardly  think  your — joke  was  in  very  good  taste/' 
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she  said,  in  a  low,  harsh  voice.  "  Captain  Thursby 
came  here  on  an  errand  which  might  have  spared  him 
your  mockery.  At  least  you  might  have  hesitated 
before  making  a  jest  of  the  insult  which  was  offered 
him."  She  paused,  looking  round  the  circle,  and  in 
the  stress  of  that  moment  convention  fell  from  her  like 
a  garment  ;  all  that  she  had  seemed  melted  in  her  fierce 
scorn,  and  left  her  innermost  self  revealed. 

"  I  tell  you  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  you  all," 
she  cried  passionately.  "  As  for  this,  I  give  what  ii 
deserves." 

She  took  the  pages  between  her  fingers,  tore  them 
across  with  a  sudden,  strong  gesture,  and  flung  the 
mutilated  book  at  Poyntz's  feet ;  then,  without  another 
word,  she  turned  and  went  towards  the  house. 

Viola  Glyn  was  the  first  to  break  the  pause  of  astonish- 
ment which  followed.  Her  delicate  face  shone  with  an 
expression  of  malice — amused  malice. 

"  It's  too  distressing  !  "  she  murmured.  "  Too  dis- 
tressing for  poor  Mrs.  Charteris,  and  for  Julian.  She 
was  such  friends  with  him  !  I  dare  say,  you  know,  he 
would  like  a  rich  wife  ;  probably  thought,  after  three 
years,  that  the  story  would  have  died  down,  or  never 
reached  England.  It  must  have  been  very  painful  for 
Mr.  De  Castro." 

"  Possibly  somewhat  painful  for  Captain  Thursby," 
said  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  dryly.  "  I  wonder  how  far  De 
Castro's  facts  are  correct  ?  " 

"  But  there  is  not  a  doubt,"  cried  Mrs.  Glyn,  throwing 
up  dainty  hands  in  protest.  "  Mr.  De  Castro's  uncle 
told  him  the  whole  story.  Evidently  Captain  Thursby 
had  been  pretty  rapid  before  that.  This  Mrs.  Page — " 
she  broke  off  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

Gerald  had  listened,  clenching  his  fingers ;  now  he 
stepped  forward,  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  of  Captain  Thursby,"  he  exclaimed 
impetuously.  "  He's  a  ripping  sort,  and  a  gentleman 
through  and  through.  There's  some  horrible  mistake, 
Mrs.  Glyn  !  " 
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Mrs.  Glyn  shook  her  head  again,  with  again  that  little 
smile  of  malicious  pleasure.  She  had  told  the  tale, 
learned  from  De  Castro,  after  her  own  fashion,  a  fashion 
which  left  no  manner  of  escape  for  Thursby,  and  she 
did  not  choose  to  spoil  its  effect. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  upset  your  illusions,"  she  said  gently. 
"  But  really  there's  no  room  for  doubt.  He  refused 
explanation,  changed  colour  every  moment,  stuttered 
over  his  words,  contradicted  himself ;  it  was  obvious. 
And  he  agreed  to  go  instantly." 

"  Of  course,  when  he  had  been  insulted  !  "  was  the 
boy's  retort. 

Mrs.  Glyn's  laughing  :  "  You've  very  young,  my  dear 
Gerald  !  "  fanned  the  fire  of  his  mood  and  he  strode  off, 
wrathfully,  with  a  parting  cry  that  he  would  find  out 
the  truth. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  any  one  who  has 
committed  a  crime,"  observed  Marjorie,  with  detach- 
ment. "  I  wonder  how  he  feels.  It  is  very  interesting." 

Mrs.  Marjoribanks  turned  her  glasses  upon  the  girl. 

"  Forgery  seems  to  me  more  sordid  than  interesting," 
she  said  quietly.  "  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Gerald.  I  cannot  connect  the  idea  of  forgery 
with  Captain  Thursby.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Glyn  ?  " 

The  scholar  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips  and  answered 
weightily,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  :  "I  have  lived 
too  long  not  to  know  that  it  is  foolish  to  count  on  the 
impossibility  of  any  one  doing  anything.  Meanwhile, 
let  us  practise  discretion.  I  can  give  no  better  advice. 
Remember  that,  Viola." 

"  Oh,  hang  Thursby !  "  drawled  Poyntz,  rising  with 
sudden  energy.  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  Gerald's  gone 
off  in  a  huff  and  we  can't  have  another  sett.  Will  you 
play  croquet,  Mr.  Glyn  ?  " 


CHAPTER   IX 

SIR  JOHN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  MATTER 

MRS.  MARJORIBANKS,  leaving  the  croquet  players,  met 
Constance  Caryl  near  the  house. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?  "  she  asked 
bluntly. 

Constance's  shrug  was  of  a  different  quality  from 
Mrs.  Glyn's.  "  It's  a  desperate  tangle,"  she  said.  "  But 
I  take  Captain  Thursby's  side.  That  man  is  a  '  good 
sort/  as  Gerald  calls  him." 

The  elder  lady  nodded. 

"  But  his  case  looks  bad.  Why  does  he  lose  his  temper 
and  refuse  an  explanation  ?  He's  obstinate — one  can 
see  that  in  his  face  ;  but  to  be  obstinate  to  such  an 
extent " 

Constance  made  a  suggestion  slowly,  and  with  some 
reluctance  :  "He  might  have  some  reason  for  his  silence 
— some  one  else  might  be  implicated— 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  It's  sheer  obstinacy.  I  wish 
I  could  have  seen  him  before  he  went.  An  old  bungler 
like  Mr.  Manory  !  " 

"  Sir  John  was  there  too." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  against  Sir  John,  my 
dear,  but  I'll  back  a  woman's  tongue.  Well,  we  can 
only  be  discreet  and  await  the  issue,  but  Julian's  made 
things  worse  now — given  herself  away  hopelessly,  and 
to  Viola,  of  all  people.  She  came  out  looking  like  a 
ghost,  and — very  properly,  though  with  a  little  too  much 
fuss — asked  us  to  repeat  nothing  of  this  until  more  was 
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known.  Then  what  must  Jack  do  but  drop  that  absurd 
'  Intruder-Saga '  of  his  under  her  very  nose  !  She  picks 
it  up,  loses  her  self-control,  and  tears  the  book  to  rags, 
exclaiming  that  Captain  Thursby  is  better  than  any  of 
us.  You  imagine  Viola's  delight !  I  hope  and  trust  ;t's 
all  for  Ralph's  sake,  and  that  the  poor  child  hasn't  lost 
her  heart  as  well  as  her  head.  You  hinted  at  that  the 
day  you  came,  and  you've  sharp  eyes,  Constance.  De 
Castro  has  done  for  himself,  now.  Well,  I'm  going  to 
see  poor,  dear  Mary.  Of  course  she'll  follow  Mr.  Manory 
body  and  soul,  and  I  must  bring  her  to  a  juster  frame 
of  mind.  '  Uncle  Tom '  is  the  most  unpractical  vision- 
ary I  ever  met !  Au  revoir." 

Constance  stood  gazing  after  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  in 
such  abstraction  that  Sir  John's  voice  made  her  start. 

"  What  is  wrong  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at  her  with  a 
little  whimsical  smile  that  lent  a  charm  to  his  grave 
features. 

"  You  ask  that  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  things  are  very 
wrong.  If  we  could  at  least  stop  the  gossip  !  Julian 
tried  to,  but  according  to  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  she  has 
only  made  things  worse.  I  never  realised  how  malicious 
Viola  Glyn  could  be  until  she  told  us  this  before  lunch 
— wounded  vanity,  I  suppose  !  Sir  John,  what  do  you 
think  ?  I  have  been  longing  to  see  you  alone." 

"  I  am  desperately  perplexed,  and  that's  the  truth, 
Miss  Caryl." 

"  He  is  the  last  sort  of  man " 

"  Quite  the  last — not  brilliant,  but  I  like  him.  I 
should  have  said :  a  more  trustworthy  fellow  than  De 
Castro.  But  what  is  one  to  believe  ?  De  Castro  is 
obviously  in  earnest,  obviously  sincere — Thursby's 
manner — shifty  to  a  degree." 

"  Tell  me  your  version !  I've  only  heard  Viola's, 
pieced  out  with  Mr.  Manory's.  They  are  both  con- 
vinced against  Captain  Thursby,  and  she,  at  least,  made 
a  good  story  out  of  it.  But  I  want  facts." 

"  Come  and  sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you  as  much  as  I 
can.  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion/' 
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They  established  themselves  on  a  seat  in  the  shadow 
of  the  yew-hedge  :  quite  as  Mrs.  Charteris  would  ap- 
prove, was  the  thought  that  Constance  could  not  re- 
press— alive,  for  all  her  perplexity,  to  the  humours  of 
a  situation.  Sir  John  leaned  forward  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees. 

"  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  this  morning,  after  break- 
fast," he  began.  "  Manory  came  to  me,  very  nervous, 
very  much  distressed,  having  just  been  told  the  story 
by  Mrs.  Charteris,  to  whom  De  Castro,  like  an  idiot, 
had  carried  it ;  he  had  much  better  have  spoken  to 
Manory  at  once  !  De  Castro  vows  that  he  recognised 
Thursby  on  his  arrival  here  as  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
taken  a  note  from  his  uncle,  a  jeweller  at  Currutpore, 
about  three  years  ago,  concerning  a  forgery  committed 
by  an  officer  in  the  J5oth  some  months  previously — at 
the  time  of  the  Urdah  campaign.  The  note  had  been 
dictated  to  him  and  he  is  positive  as  to  its  contents — 
references  to  the  return  of  some  diamonds,  disgraceful 
conduct,  and  so  forth.  I  pooh-poohed  the  accusation, 
thinking  it  too  vague — and  besides,  De  Castro's  antipathy 
is  obvious — but  I  agreed  to  be  with  Manory  when  he 
questioned  Thursby — of  course  the  only  thing  to  do. 
It  was  in  the  library.  Manory  stuttered  and  fidgeted  a 
good  deal,  Thursby  looked  perfectly  blank,  until  at  the 
mention  of  a  forgery  he  went  white  as  a  sheet  and  gave 
us  his  word  of  honour  that  there  was  not  any  truth  in 
the  story.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  let  the  matter 
rest  there,  but  Manory  had  De  Castro's  honour  at  heart 
and  wanted  explanation.  As  soon  as  Thursby  heard 
De  Castro's  name  I  saw  that  his  temper  was  rising,  and, 
thinking  it  better  to  interpose — poor,  dear  Manory  would 
never  have  got  through — I  gave  him  the  plain  facts  of 
the  allegation.  He  seemed  very  much  upset,  walked  to 
and  fro  like  a  man  in  a  cage,  and  finally  admitted  that 
a  note  from  the  jeweller  had  really  been  brought  him 
by  De  Castro  in  Currutpore  at  the  time  specified,  but 
that  he  had  not  recognised  him  when  they  met  here. 
Manory  looked  at  me  in  triumph  and  asked  Thursby  to 
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explain  the  contents  of  the  note ;  he  refused,  very 
peremptorily,  repeating  that,  on  his  word  of  honour,  he 
had  not  committed  the  forgery.  '  And  I  should  have 
thought/  he  said,  '  that  the  word  of  an  English  officer 
might  be  worth  as  much  as  that  of  an  Eurasian  pianist/ 
His  temper  was  certainly  roused,  and  whether  he  refused 
the  explanation  from  guilt  or  mere  obstinacy  I  cannot 
determine  :  both  confused  and  angry  he  was,  specially 
when  we  pressed  him  as  to  a  forgery  having  been  com- 
mi'tted  at  all.  Then  Manory,  rather  unwisely,  spoke  of 
his  responsibilities  towards  Mrs.  Charteris,  half  in  apology 
for  not  letting  the  matter  slide,  and  Thursby  flared  up. 
'  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  have  never  done  anything 
which  would  make  me  unfit  to  be  Mrs.  Charteris's 
friend/  he  said,  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock.  '  I  don't 
mean  that  I've  been  better  than  other  men,  but  at 
least,  as  the  world  goes,  I've  done  nothing  of  which  a 
gentleman  need  be  ashamed/  ' 

"  Wasn't  that  enough  ?  "  urged  Constance,  who  had 
hung  on  the  story  breathless.  "  Surely  that  was  enough. 
I  call  it  finely  spoken." 

Sir  John  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Finely  spoken,  perhaps,  but  one  word  of  explanation 
would  have  been  so  much  more  satisfactory  !  He  de- 
manded, still  very  stormily,  to  see  De  Castro,  which  was 
of  course  natural,  and  Manory  went  to  fetch  him.  When 
we  were  alone  I  told  Thursby  that  he  was  making  a  bad 
case  for  himself,  and  advised  him  not  to  let  temper  or 
pride  prevent  his  speaking  out.  He  merely  muttered 
something,  turned  his  back  on  me  and  fingered  the 
leaves  of  a  little  book  that  was  lying  on  the  table.  When 
the  other  two  appeared,  De  Castro  was  in  an  extreme 
state  of  excitement,  one  could  see  that ;  those  queer  eyes 
of  his  were  blazing,  and  his  lips  twitched.  Thursby  had 
almost  recovered  his  composure,  and  they  were  an  odd 
contrast.  De  Castro  repeated  what  he  had  told  Mrs. 
Charteris,  affirming  that  when  he  warned  Thursby  last 
night,  Thursby  said :  '  How  dare  you  mention  the 
affair  in  this  house  ?  '  and  hinted  at  blackmail.  '  Did 
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you  say  that  ?  '  I  asked,  and  Thursby,  looking  very  con- 
fused, stammered  something  about  not  having  under- 
stood what  De  Castro  meant.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
scene.  De  Castro  stuck  to  his  story,  Thursby  to  his 
silence.  His  guilt  seemed  obvious — and  yet — he  isn't 
the  sort  of  man !  I  begged  him  to  refer  to  some  one 
who  would  support  his  word,  but  his  Colonel  was  killed 
in  South  Africa  last  year  and  he  would  appeal  to  no  one 
else.  De  Castro  does  not  remember  whose  name  was 
forged,  except  that  it  was  of  another  officer  in  the  I5oth. 
Manory  lays  much  stress  on  Thursby 's  having  left  the 
regiment  just  then,  but  his  explanation  in  that  case  was 
perfectly  straightforward  and  simple :  his  uncle,  Mr, 
Ronald  Thursby,  left  him  a  small  property  in  York- 
shire on  condition  that  he  gave  up  the  Army.  He  went 
to  the  Rockies  for  big-game  shooting,  shipped  straight 
back  to  the  Cape  when  war  was  declared  and  joined 
Crosthwaite's  horse — all  plausible  enough — and  yet — it 
is  a  terrible  tangle  !  I  can't  make  the  man  out,  and 
I've  had  to  do  enough  cross-examining  in  my  day.  It 
was  his  own  suggestion  that  he  should  leave  this  house 
immediately,  and  De  Castro  offered  to  write  to  nis 
uncle  for  further  proof,  though  he  is  absolutely  con- 
vinced. There  the  matter  rests.  •  What  do  you  make 
of  it  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  Captain  Thursby's  word 
against  Mr.  De  Castro's,  in  spite  of  appearances.  Have 
you  thought  of  another  possibility  ?  He  might  be 
trying  to  shield  some  one  else." 

"  To  shield  some  one  ?  Miss  Caryl,  men  are  not  so 
quixotic  !  " 

"  Still— it  has  been." 

Sir  John  shook  his  head.  "  Obstinacy  is  the  better 
explanation,  granted  his  innocence.  If  he  would  have 
spoken  !  If  I  could  have  made  him  speak  !  " 

"  If  he  were  shielding  some  one,  one  might  have  no 
right  to  interfere,"  Constance  suggested  musingly. 
"  He  must  choose  for  himself." 

Sir  John's  thoughts  ran  on  :   "  There  is  nothing  actu- 
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ally  proved.  When  you  sift  Be  Castro's  assertions  they 
come  only  to  this :  that  he  took  a  note  referring  to 
diamonds,  a  forgery  and  '  disgraceful  conduct/  to 
Captain  Thursby,  and  that,  according  to  the  note, 
Captain  Thursby  was  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
amount  forged  and  the  amount  due.  Still — even  so 
much,  if  accurate,  requires  explanation." 

"  It  might  support  my  theory.  Did  Captain  Thursby 
mention  Mrs.  Page  ?  " 

"  He  said  he  knew  her  and  had  been  to  her  house. 
She  is  the  wife  of  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  and  re- 
ceived, of  course — but  I  gather  that  there  were  stories. 
A  flirtation  is  possible  enough,  and  Thursby  might  in 
consequence  not  wish  to  bring  her  name  into  such  a 
discussion."  Sir  John  paused  and  went  to  a  side  issue  : 
"  Miss  Caryl,  I  fear  this  will  upset  Mrs.  Charteris  very 
much.  She  had  so  much  reason  to  like  Thursby." 

"  She  will  feel  it  for  a  day — submit  to  Mr.  Manory, 
and  forget  it.  No — it's  Julian — "  Constance  stopped 
abruptly. 

"  Miss  Caryl,  you  don't  mean ?  " 

"  They  are  friends — I  mean  that.  Women  can  have 
friendship  for  a  man,"  was  Constance's  defence  of  her  sex. 

"  Some  women  are  the  truest  friends  a  man  can  have," 
observed  Sir  John,  looking  up  with  a  smile  which  she 
could  not  forbear  to  answer. 

"  If  Mrs.  Charteris  heard  you  !  But,  seriously — if  this 
were  true — which  of  course  I  don't  admit — but — Julian 
oughtn't  to  have  driven  him  to  the  station.  In  any 
case  Viola  gossips  about  it." 

"  Could  I  prevent  her  driving  him  ?  Besides,  in 
English  law  a  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty. 
I  would  trust  Thursby  with  Miss  Charteris." 

Constance  met  the  man's  eyes  with  her  frank  glance. 

'  Your  instinct  trusts  him  and  your  reason  doubts — 
is  that  it  ?  "  she  asked.  "  My  instinct  trusts  him  too." 

'  Your  instinct  would  plead  very  powerfully  on  a 
man's  side  with  me,"  said  Sir  John,  with  sudden  ear- 
nestness. 
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Constance  raised  her  eyebrows  and  gave  a  little  laugh, 
then  grew  serious  again.  "  Sir  John,  I  can't  help  think- 
ing he  had  some  reason  for  silence.  I  can't  get  that 
notion  out  of  my  head ;  and  if  he  were  shielding  some 
one — who,  who  could  it  be  ?  "  She  bent  forward  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  and  Sir  John  read  her  face  rather  than 
her  words. 

"  Miss  Caryl !  "  he  cried.     "  Not  that." 

"  He  said :  '  How  dare  you  mention  the  affair  in  this 
house  ? '  she  breathed.  "  I  can't  help—  If  so, 
there's  nothing  for  it  but  silence." 

Sir  John  caught  his  breath,  then  interrupted  himself. 

"  Hush — Audrey  !  "  he  said,  with  a  motion  towards 
the  house. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  told  even  you,"  Constance  said 
in  a  low  voice.  "  You  must  forget  it." 

Audrey  ran  to  them  over  the  grass. 

"  I  couldn't  find  you  anywhere,  Dad,"  she  said, 
touching  her  father's  shoulder.  "  I  want  to  know 
what  you  think  ?  Isn't  it  horrible  ?  Isn't  it  unjust  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,  I'm  not  at  all  sure — 

"  Dad,  you  can't  for  an  instant — Miss  Caryl !  "  she 
turned  appealingly  to  Constance. 

Sir  John  took  her  hand  and  stroked  it  with  the  little 
air  of  apologetic  wistfulness  always  observable  in  his 
treatment  of  Audrey. 

"  Miss  Caryl  and  I  have  been  talking  the  matter  over," 
he  said.  "  We  agree  that  we  like  Captain  Thursby,  but 
that  things  look  black  for  him." 

"  Things  !  Dad,  it's  the  man  that  matters — and  don't 
we  know  well  enough  what  Captain  Thursby  is  and 
what  he  has  done  ?  "  Her  voice  shook  a  little.  "  Gerald 
and  I  have  been  discussing  it  too." 

"  And  you  two  hot-headed  young  people  are  con- 
vinced that  Thursby  must  be  all  that  is  charming  ?  " 

"Of  course,  Dad.  Oh,  to  hear  the  others  talk- 
nothing  is  too  severe  for  Captain  Thursby.  The  way 
they  have  all  turned  on  him  is  disgusting  !  You  would 
think  it  so  !  " 
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"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  this  should  be  discussed 
at  all.  It  would  have  been  wiser  and  better  to  speak 
only  to  Mrs.  Charteris  and  Julian,  but  it  can't  be  helped 
now,  Audrey,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our 
tongues/' 

"  But.  you  will  take  his  part  ?  " 

"  I  shall  say  as  little  as  I  can,  and  if  I  see  a  chance 
of  inquiring  into  the  matter,  I  will  do  so.  There  is 
nothing  else  possible." 

Sir  John  spoke  gently,  as  if  to  a  child,  and  Audrey 
frowned,  only  half  satisfied. 

"  I  am  afraid  Julian  is  unhappy/'  she  said.  "  I  went 
to  her  room  just  now  with  a  message  from  Gerald,  and 
she  would  not  let  me  in.  She  told  me  to  meet  her  in  the 
library  in  half-an-hour — I  must  go  !  " 

She  released  her  hand  and  sped  back,  a  spirit-like 
figure.  Sir  John  sighed. 

"  Poor  little  Audrey  !  of  course  she  thinks  the  best 
of  him,"  he  said.  "  What  a  child  she  is  !  " 

"  A  child  that  will  be  a  very  fine  woman  one  of  these 
days,"  Constance  answered.  "  Don't  treat  her  as  a  child 
too  long  !  " 

Sir  John  started. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  understood  girls,"  he  said,  with 
a  curious  hesitation. 


CHAPTER   X 

CONSTANCE  CARYL  GIVES  ADVICE 

AUDREY  found  Julian  at  the  library  door  with  soi 
letters  in  her  hand.  She  was  pale,  but  her  face  betrayed 
none  of  the  unhappiness  which  the  child  had  feared  to 
meet.  That  fire  of  determination  lit  as  she  tore  the 
"  Intruder-Saga "  still  burned  in  her  glance,  and  she 
even  smiled  when  a  hand  was  slipped  silently  through 
her  arm.  •  The  two  girls  entered  the  library  together : 
Gerald  awaited  them,  pacing  stormily  to  and  fro. 

"  You've  got  to  help  me  in  this,  Gerald,"  Julian  said, 
with  a  new  tone  in  her  voice. 

The  boy,  facing  her,  felt  that  something  in  their  rela- 
tionship had  changed.  Friends  they  had  been  since 
the  days  when  he  and  Ralph — whom  he  adored  as  one 
lad  adores  another  a  year  or  two  older  than  himself — 
came  to  Toke  Place  for  their  holidays,  but  now  he 
understood  that  Julian,  bereft  of  other  support,  relied 
on  him  as  on  a  man,  and  he  curbed  his  impetuous 
indignation  while  she  spoke  of  the  plan  she  had  thought 
out.  There  were  three  people,  and  three  only,  since 
Colonel  Hamilton  was  dead,  who  could  be  sure  to  know 
the  truth :  Pereira,  Mrs.  Page,  and  the  man  whose 
name  had  been  forged,  always  supposing  that  there 
was  a  basis  of  fact  in  De  Castro's  story — but  in  the 
possibility  that  others  might  not  be  ignorant  Julian  had 
written  first  to  Captain  Graham,  whose  life  Ralph  had 
given  his  own  to  save,  and  with  whom  she  and  her 
mother  had  held  some  correspondence,  though  they  did 
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not  know  him  personally.  He  was  a  friend  of  Captain 
Thursby's  and  might  be  able  to  clear  him.  Secondly, 
she  had  written  to  Mrs.  Page. 

"  But,  Julian/'  interposed  Gerald,  with  his  new  sense 
of  responsibility,  "  what  can  you  say  to  her  ?  You 
can't  ask  whether  Captain  Thursby  gave  her  diamonds  !  " 

"That  is  the  difficulty.  Oh,  I  should  have  liked  to 
write  the  story  as  Mr.  De  Castro  tells  it  and  beg  her 
straight  out  to  deny  it,  but  I  suppose  one  can't  do 
that — one  never  can  be  honest  and  simple  !  " 

"  Could  you  not  find  out  what  Aunt  Mary  thinks  ?  " 

Julian  stamped  her  foot  with  a  little  burst  of  impa- 
tience, strung  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  which  she  dared 
not  betray :  "  Don't  you  understand  that  we've  got 
to  act  alone  ?  Mother  is  dead  against  Captain  Thursby, 
like  Uncle  Tom.  I  shan't  tell  her  at  present.  This  is 
what  I  have  written.  Listen ! "  She  took  the  letter 
from  its  envelope  and  read  :  "  'Dear  Madam, — A  report 
has  been  circulated  in  this  house  that  Captain  Richard 
Thursby,  formerly  of  the  I5oth,  who  is  at  present  our 
guest,  was  guilty  of  forging  a  cheque  in  payment  for 
some  jewels  at  Currutpore  three  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  Urdah  campaign.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  this  report,  but  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence  we  cannot  refute  it,  and  therefore,  since  Captain 
Thursby  is  a  mutual  friend  ' — I  hated  putting  it  that 
way ! — '  I  venture  to  address  myself  to  you.  Living 
in  Currutpore,  you  may  possibly  have  heard  some  rumour 
of  the  affair,  and  if  you  could  throw  light  on  it  you  would 
be  doing  Captain  Thursby  a  very  great  service.  With 
many  apologies  for  troubling  you,  I  remain,  faithfully 
yours,  Julian  Mary  Charteris.'  Is  that  clear  and  suffi- 
ciently polite  ?  " 

Gerald  nodded  his  approval,  seeing  the  uselessness  of 
opposition. 

"  Then  it  shall  be  sent.  I  am  going  to  ask  your 
father,  Audrey,  to  write  to  Colonel  Hamilton's  successor 
in  the  command ;  he  can  at  least  give  evidence  as  to 
Captain  Thursby's  character  in  the  regiment,  which  will 
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go  for  something,  and  a  letter  from  Sir  John  would  have 
more  weight  in  obtaining  it  than  one  from  me.  Mr.  De 
Castro  has  written  to  the  jeweller,  and  I  think  we  can 
trust  him  so  far.  Can  you  suggest  anything  else  ?  " 

They  talked  the  matter  over,  Audrey  watching  with 
her  big  eyes  and  making  now  and  then  a  remark  full 
of  quaint  wisdom.  All  three  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
creed,  and  the  sense  of  comradeship  heartened  Julian. 
A  fe\\  weeks  would  bring  the  proofs — overwhelming 
proofs — that  De  Castro  had  made  some  utterly  absurd 
mistake.  He  would  offer  an  apology — Mrs.  Charteris 
would  beg  the  pardon  of  her  guest,  and  the  whole  un- 
comfortable episode  would  be  wiped  away. 

"  You  must  help  me  with  this  afternoon  and  to- 
morrow," Julian  said,  tuned  at  last  to  a  mood  less  hys- 
terical. "  It  will  be  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  be  civil  to 
some  of  them.  I  lost  my  temper  a  little  while  ago, 
when  Jack  showed  me  his  horrid  book  of  caricatures, 
but  that  doesn't  do  any  good.  I  have  to  remember 
that  they  are  my  guests — till  Monday.  You  know  there 
are  some  people  coming  to  tea,  and  Mother  won't  be  fit 
to  receive  them.  We  mustn't  let  them  guess  that  any- 
thing unusual  has  happened.  Help  me  through,  Audrey  ! 
I  can  trust  you  and  Gerald." 

She  dropped  three  letters  into  the  box  as  she  went 
upstairs  to  dress.  The  third,  held  back  for  an  instant, 
was  addressed  to  Captain  Thursby  at  his  club ;  it  con- 
tained only  two  lines,  but  the  writing  of  them  had 
taken  longer  than  that  of  both  the  other  letters  together. 
Now  she  repeated  them  critically :  "  Please  forgive  an 
intolerable  mistake.  Of  course  we  do  not  for  an  instant 
believe  it."  It  was  the  least  she  could  say,  but  with  his 
appeal  for  faith  ringing  in  her  ears  she  could  not  leave 
it  unsaid.  At  the  last  minute  some  instinct  of  pride, 
of  reticence,  had  substituted  "  we  "  for  the  "  I  "  which 
would  have  been  the  sheer  truth.  As  the  letter  slipped 
from  her  fingers  she  half  regretted  the  substitution, 
then,  hearing  a  step  in  the  hall,  fled  upstairs  with  flaming 
cheeks. 
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She  dressed  quickly,  went  to  her  mother's  room  to 
see  that  she  needed  nothing,  and  found  that  Mrs.  Char- 
teris  had  dismissed  the  painful  topic  from  her  mind 
in  the  interest  of  watching  Constance  and  Sir  John  on 
the  seat  beside  the  yew  hedge. 

"  They  were  there  for  nearly  an  hour,"  she  said,  with 
languid  triumph.  "  It  seems  most  satisfactory,  and  I 
have  no  dearer  wish  left — except  my  ambitions  for  you, 
darling !  That  white  dress  suits  you — but  you  look  a 
little  pale.  You  mustn't  worry  over  all  this,  you  know/' 

Julian  bent  to  kiss  her. 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  said  rather  coldly.  "  You  are 
quite  sure  you  won't  come  down  ?  The  Meyricks  will 
be  disappointed  not  to  see  you." 

"  Well,  perhaps  later — if  my  head  is  better  after  tea. 
Is  Arnold  Heseltine  coming  ?  " 

Julian  hesitated  for  a  moment.  She  had  the  impulse 
to  speak  of  his  proposal,  but  crushed  it,  knowing  that 
she  could  not  endure  reproaches  now. 

"  I  don't  think  he'll  come  to-day,"  she  said  rather 
hurriedly,  as  she  left  the  room. 

On  the  stairs  she  met  Sir  John.  "  What  do  you 
think  ?  "  she  asked  simply. 

"  I  am  extremely  puzzled,  and  extremely  distressed 
for  you  and  Mrs.  Charteris,"  he  replied.  "  Thursby 
seemed  a  nice  fellow." 

"  But  you  don't  for  an  instant  believe ?  " 

"  Everything  is  against  him.  His  manner — the  facts 
of  the  case." 

"  I  don't  believe  them." 

They  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  Sir 
John  stood  looking  down  at  Julian  very  kindly. 

'  You  have  to  face  facts,"  he  said. 

"  I  do  face  them  ;   there  is  some  mistake." 

"  But  his  refusal  to  explain — that  looks  bad." 

"  He  was  angry — too  proud  to  be  cross-examined, 
even  by  you.  You  doubted  his  word,  Sir  John  !  " 

"  We  merely  asked  for  an  explanation,  imperative 
under  the  circumstances.  I  tell  you  I  am  puzzled,  Miss 
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Charteris.  Thursby  was  the  last  man  I  should  have 
suspected,  but  one  has  to  resign  oneself  to  the  knowledge 
that  people  are  not  always  as  white  as  they  are  painted 
— I  dare  say  Thursby  \\as  white  in  his  dealings  with 
your  brother,  though.  In  any  case,  if  the  story  is  false 
he  will  either  come  to  his  senses  and  give  us  an  ex- 
planation or  else  he  will  live  it  down.  Our  best  course 
is  silence.  I  hear  you  have  bound  over  the  others,  and 
I  give  you  my  word  that  I  won't  repeat  a  syllable." 

"  I  want  you  to  do  something  more  than  that.  Will 
you  write  for  me  to  Colonel  Hamilton's  successor  in 
South  Africa  ?  The  battalion  is  still  there." 

"  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  let  it  die  down  ?  " 

'  You  are  as  bad  as  Uncle  Tom.  We  can't  sit  with 
our  hands  before  us  and  let  our  guest  be  insulted.  I  ask 
you  as  a  favour  to  write." 

Sir  John  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  If  you  really  wish 
it,"  he  said  at  last,  frowning  a  little.  <f  But  for  your 
own  sake  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
largely  gray." 

Julian,  too  hot  to  approve  so  coolly  reasonable  a 
sentiment,  shook  her  head.  The  noise  of  carriage- 
wheels  broke  into  her  retort  and  sent  her  out  to  greet 
the  arrivals,  thrusting  any  thought  of  what  had  hap- 
pened resolutely  behind  her.  As  if  in  a  dream,  she  played 
her  part  with  sufficient  composure,  relieved  once  by 
the  emphasis  she  could  employ — aware  that  Viola  Glyn, 
laughing  over  her  teacup  with  a  retired  Admiral,  was 
close  at  hand — in  reply  to  the  Vicar's  solicitous  and 
regretful  inquiries  after  Thursby,  and  his  low-toned: 
'  You  must  have  been  glad  to  have  him  here — to  learn 
everything."  Her  voice  rang  out  with  a  warm  defi- 
ance, like  a  glove  thrown  at  Viola's  feet :  "  It  was  a 
great  pleasure.  He  is  all  we  should  expect  Ralph's 
friend  to  be." 

After  tea  De  Castro  played,  yielding,  as  always — a 
thing  that  his  admirers  greatly  praised  in  him — with  a 
simplicity  born  of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  delight  in 
every  applause,  to  the  demands  upon  his  talent.  As 
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he  sat  down  before  the  piano  his  eyes  sought  Julian  and 
rested  on  her  with  a  mute  reproach.  She  pretended 
to  be  cool,  and  cool  she  really  was,  able,  for  the  first 
time,  to  judge  his  music  from  the  outside.  She  was  no 
longer  swayed  by  it — no  longer  borne  on  its  tide  into 
the  regions  of  wonder.  It  was  possible  even  to  criticise 
the  player's  movements  :  the  lift  of  his  supple  wrist, 
the  little  shake  of  the  long  hair  from  his  forehead.  Deaf 
to  the  spell  his  fingers  were  weaving,  she  scanned  his 
features  :  the  deep  eyes,  the  mobile,  sensuous  mouth, 
the  curved  nostril — and  for  the  first  time  something  in 
them  repelled  her.  She  grew  angry  that  she  had  ever 
thought  the  man's  face  fascinating,  and  in  a  flash  she 
understood  why  Thursby  had  warned  her.  The  applause 
of  the  room,  shaken  out  of  its  British  calm,  told  her 
unconcern  that  De  Castro  had  ended.  She  noticed,  as 
one  in  another  world,  that  Viola  Glyn  went  forward  and 
implored  :  "  Something  of  your  own  !  " 

The  pianist  brushed  back  his  hair  and  seemed  to 
hesitate  for  a  moment ;  then  he  looked  full  across  the 
room  to  Julian,  startling  her  into  keener  attention  with 
his  strange,  dog-like  eyes,  while  he  struck  some  slow 
chords.  They  broke  into  a  mournful,  appealing  melody, 
like  that  of  the  wind  among  rushes.  She  heard  and 
comprehended,  unmoved  :  he  was  playing  for  her  only 
— asking  her  forgiveness.  The  melody  changed  to 
passion,  urging  and  storming  like  a  river  in  spate,  and 
Julian  frowned  :  it  seemed  an  impertinence  that  he 
should  dare  to  speak  so  to  her,  even  though  no  one  but 
herself  could  understand.  The  storm  thundered  on  to 
a  last,  importunate  cry,  then  sank  to  low  murmuring, 
from  which  a  march  rang  out.  She  held  her  breath :  she 
would  have  liked  to  go  forward  and  tear  De  Castro's 
hands  from  the  keys.  It  was  the  march  he  had  com- 
posed for  her  a  week  ago — for  her,  to  the  memory  of 
Ralph  ;  that  he  should  use  it  now  to  move  her  was 
more  than  impertinence,  it  was  an  insult.  Her  fingers 
tightened  on  the  arms  of  her  chair  and  she  looked  through 
the  window,  trying  to  shut  out  that  compelling  music 
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until  Mrs.  Charteris's  appearance  made  an  interruption ; 
even  then  she  was  forced  to  endure,  with  what  patience 
she  could  muster,  inane  compliments  concerning  "  the 
treat  we  have  had/'  "  What  a  guest  !  "  murmured  one 
enthusiastic  lady.  The  Vicar  could  not  contain  his 
delight.  "  That  was  music  indeed,"  he  said,  as  he 
shook  hands  in  farewell.  "  And,  my  dear  Julian,  what 
a  charming,  unaffected  young  fellow  !  Geniuses  are  not 
often  so  unspoiled." 

Too  restless  for  solitude,  she  escaped  with  Gerald  in 
the  motor  until  dinner.  Sir  John  engaged  Mrs.  Charteris 
in  a  long  talk  under  the  trees,  and,  backed  by  Mrs. 
Marjoribanks's  blunt  good  sense,  brought  her  to  a  state 
of  more  suspended  judgment  with  regard  to  Thursby, 
but  when  the  other  lady  left  them  she  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity  which  a  tete-a-tete  offered,  and  showed 
more  concern  for  Constance's  welfare  than  for  her  other 
guest's  reputation.  Sir  John  was  still  smiling  when  he 
met  Miss  Caryl  on  the  way  to  the  house. 

"  I  have  received  good  advice,"  he  said  mischiev- 
ously. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  :  "  Not  more  than  I !  " 

"  Indeed — but  she  could  not  find  so  much  to  say  to 
you  !  " 

"  I  assure  you — you  are  too  modest,  Sir  John  !  " 

Their  eyes  met  and  they  both  laughed. 

"  Isn't  it  absurd  ?  "  said  Constance,  when  she  had 
recovered  her  breath.  "  Dear,  good  Mrs.  Charteris,  she 
means  it  so  kindly." 

"  That  one  is  almost  tempted ?  ' 

Constance  held  up  hands  of  protest. 

"  Oh  dear  no  !     I  am  perfectly  content." 

"  With  friendship  ?  Yes,  Miss  Caryl — friendship  is 
not  to  be  despised." 

They  laughed  again  ;  then  Constance  grew  serious  : 
"  And  what  about  the  poor  '  Intruder  '  ?  " 

'  There's  not  much  to  be  done.  I've  tried  to  make 
her  less  prejudiced — and  I've  promised  Miss  Charteris 
to  write  to  the  Colonel  of  the  i5Oth  in  South  Africa." 
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Constance  shook  her  head  thoughtfully.  "  Julian 
won't  let  it  rest.  She's  hot  about  it,  though  she  says 
nothing.  I  haven't  talked  to  her  alone  yet — I'll  try 
to-nighto  She  must  be  cautious." 

'  You  still  think ?  " 

"  I  do.  It  would  explain — a  great  deal.  I  can't  get 
the  notion  out  of  my  head — and  if  it  were  that,  it  would 
be  awful,  if  Julian  discovered — 

"  I  dare  not  think  it's  that.  You  take  too  high  a 
view — thank  God  !  I've  had  to  put  my  hands  in  the 
mire  :  human  nature  has  its  limits,  and  there's  nothing 
specially  heroic  about  Thursby." 

"  Not  heroic — but  a  man  in  love — and  I  believe  he's 
in  love  with  Julian."  She  broke  off.  "  There's  poor 
little  Audrey,  too,"  she  murmured  inconsequently. 

The  evening  passed  somehow  or  the  other,  for  Julian 
interminably  long.  She  played  Bridge  with  Sir  John, 
Constance,  and  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  secure  in  the  game 
againstDe  Castro's  attempts  to  engage  her  in  conversation 
but  painfully  conscious  of  whispered  talk  between  Viola, 
Poyntz,  and  Marjorie  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  When 
at  bedtime  she  turned  along  the  corridor  which  led  to 
her  own  room,  feet  came  fluttering  after  her,  and  Viola 
thrust  a  small  hand  under  her  arm. 

'  You  can't  think  how  sorry  I  am,"  she  burst  out, 
rooking  up  into  the  girl's  face.  "  I  have  wanted  to 
catch  you  alone,  to  tell  you.  It's  most  dreadfully  un- 
fortunate— such  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  happen." 

Julian  laid  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  her  door  and 
spoke  very  coldly  :  "  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  tf!e 
story — I  hope  you  understand  that." 

Viola  pursed  up  her  lips,  pressing  her  fingers  into  the 
arm  she  held.  "  Are  you  so  sure  ?  One  never  can  tell 
— and,  you  know,  I  warned  you  at  the  beginning  about 
being  too  intimate." 

Julian  wrenched  herself  free  as  if  those  tiny  fingers 
held  poison  and  opened  the  door. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
story,"  she  said  harshly.  "  Good  night." 
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Viola  stood  in  the  doorway,  smiling  with  sudden 
mischief. 

'  You  poor  child  ! "  she  breathed.  "  Is  it  so  bad  ? 
He's  really  not  worth  troubling  over  !  " 

Julian  met  her  eyes  for  an  instant  uncomprehending  ; 
then  a  deep  flush  sprang  to  her  cheeks.  How  could 
the  deep  places  of  her  soul  be  so  denied — dragged  out 
to  scrutiny  ?  Had  she  so  completely  betrayed  her- 
self ? 

"  Viola,  you  are  intolerable  !  "  she  cried,  and  shut  the 
door  in  her  visitor's  face. 

Alone,  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  pressed  her  eye- 
balls with  her  fingers  in  a  gesture  which  she  had  when 
she  wanted  to  think — but  thought  would  not  come,  only 
sensation  :  pictures  fled  through  her  brain,  faces  flashed 
in  and  out,  torturing  her.  In  her  utter  weariness  cour- 
age failed,  and  the  doubt  which  De  Castro  had  fanned 
assailed  her  anew.  Her  first  impulse,  strong  with  the 
newly-awakened  knowledge  of  love,  had  been  to  deny 
any  possibility  of  truth  in  this  horrible  thing,  but  now 
a  spectre  seemed  to  rise  and  mock  her.  Why  had  she 
such  faith — what  reason  was  there  to  trust  the  man 
who  had  been  Ralph's  friend  ?  Viola's  words  had 
struck  a  sudden  shame  into  her  heart ;  she  had  let  her- 
self love  him  in  those  few  days,  like  a  child  of  seven- 
teen ;  she  had  given  him  her  whole  soul  for  a  glance 
— worst  of  all,  she  had  shown  all  these  people  that  she 
loved  him — while  perhaps  he  had  been  merely  play- 
ing, as  he  had  played  with  Viola  Glyn.  And  she  had 
written  to  him  :  the  remembrance  of  that  letter  burned 
in  her  brain  like  fire — it  seemed  that  those  few  words 
must  be  a  confession,  patent  to  his  eyes — -and  yet,  after 
all,  they  were  but  due  to  a  guest  who  had  been  in- 
sulted— a  guest  who  had  won  their  eternal  gratitude. 
She  lifted  her  head  and  drew  a  deep  breath  :  of  course 
his  pride  had  refused  an  explanation — she  liked  him 
the  better  for  that — but  if  he  had  said  one  word  to 
her,  perhaps,  as  they  parted  !  She  tried  to  put  her  fingers 
in  the  weak  places  of  De  Castro's  story,  and  shrank 
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again  before  the  hint — worse  to  her  woman's  logic  than 
mere  forgery — of  Thursby's  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Page. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Page  was  very  beautiful !  Springing  up 
with  an  impulse  of  jealousy,  she  lifted  the  candle  and  sur- 
veyed herself  by  its  light  in  the  mirror — cruelly  just  to 
her  irregular  features,  appraising  coldly  every  line  and 
every  colour.  In  that  eager  survey  she  seemed  to  her- 
self even  ugly,  when  she  thought  of  Marjorie,  of  Viola 
Glyn,  and  a  deep  sigh  shook  her  as  she  set  down  the 
candle. 

There  was  a  knock  at  her  door  :  she  turned  defiantly, 
saying  :  "  Come  in  !  "  and  began  to  unclasp  her  neck- 
lace with  nervous  fingers.  Could  no  one  leave  her  in 
peace  ?  The  visitor  was  Constance,  wrapped  in  a  gray 
dressing-gown. 

"  I  have  come  for  a  talk,"  she  murmured,  sinking 
down  into  a  chair  though  Julian's  attitude,  playing 
with  her  bangles  as  she  slipped  them  off,  suggested  that 
a  guest  was  unwelcome,  and  her  remark  :  "  That  last 
hand  of  yours  was  magnificent — you  do  have  luck  ! " 
did  not  offer  confidences. 

"  I've  not  come  to  talk  about  Bridge  ;  I've  come  to 
tell  you  how  dreadfully  sorry  I  am,"  Constance  said 
softly,  watching  her  under  her  brows. 

Julian  stiffened. 

"  Every  one  is  '  dreadfully  sorry,'  "  she  observed. 
"  Please,  Constance,  I  don't  want  to  talk  of  the  matter 
until  more  is  known." 

"  Naturally  you  are  sore  about  it — and  the  others 
have  not  behaved  well.  It  is  an  unpleasant  concern 
all  round." 

"  Worst  for  Captain  Thursby,"  flashed  out  Julian, 
her  doubts  gone  at  the  breath  of  an  attack. 

"If  he  is  innocent !  "  Constance  still  watched  her 
narrowly, 

"  I  don't  admit  an  '  if.'     Do  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  utterly  perplexed.     I  like  Captain  Thursby." 

Julian  suddenly  threw  down  her  reserve  and  crouched 
at  Constance's  feet. 
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"  You  don't  really  believe  it  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I 
couldn't  bear  to  think  that  of  you  !  " 

Constance  stroked  her  hair  and  looked  past  her  into 
the  shadows  of  the  room. 

"  I  somehow  don't  believe  it,"  she  said  very  gently. 
"  But,  my  dear  child,  may  I  give  you  a  word  of  advice  ? 
Don't  defend  him  so  hotly  or  people  will  say  that  you 
do  so  because — well,  because  you  are  in  love  with  him." 

Julian  raised  her  head  and  sat  back  on  her  heels. 

"  It's  too  bad,"  she  cried,  with  an  energy  born  of  the 
shame  that  she  should  have  betrayed  herself.  "A 
woman  may  never  take  the  slightest  interest  in  a  man 
— may  never  even  uphold  abstract  justice  and  hospi- 
tality, without  some  one  pointing  a  finger  at  her  and 
saying  :  '  She  is  in  love  !  '  Constance,  you  don't  think 
that  is  why " 

The  elder  woman  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

"  Not  unless  you  tell  me  so  yourself.  You  and  Cap- 
tain Thursby  were  together  a  great  deal,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  admired  you,  but  I  should  not  have 
thought  him  your  sort  in  any  case." 

Julian  bowed  her  head  to  hide  the  tremble  of  a  smile, 
but  was  grave  again  on  the  instant. 

"  I  have  to  take  the  lead  in  this,"  she  said.  "  Mother 
believes  all  that  Uncle  Tom  says,  and  Uncle  Tom  thinks 
Mr.  De  Castro  infallible.  Even  Sir  John  talks  of  letting 
it  '  die  down/  I  am  disappointed  in  him,  Constance. 
Don't  marry  him,  whatever  you  do  ;  he  is  as  hard  and 
selfish  as  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"I'm  not  going  to  marry  him — but  I  don't  think  he 
is  either  hard  or  selfish.  Your  justice  to  one  man  makes 
you  unjust  to  other  people,  Julian.  Besides,  Sir  John 
told  me  he  had  promised  to  write  to  the  Colonel  of  the 
I50th  for  you." 

'  Yes,  he  promised  that,  but  it's  Gerald  I  trust  in 
most.  We  have  to  find  out  somehow.  I  couldn't  worry 
Mother  in  any  case— she  is  not  as  she  was  before  Ralph 
died.  It's  only  for  my  sake  that  she  has  people  here 
at  all." 
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Constance  bit  her  lip. 

"  My  dear  child,  are  you  very  wise  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  It  is  an  awkward  matter  for  a  girl  to  mix  herself  in. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  Captain  Thursby  is  innocent  the 
report  will,  as  Sir  John  says,  die  down  of  itself,  or  Cap- 
tain Thursby  will  explain  the  mistake  when  his  blood 
is  cooler.  If  he  isn't — well,  the  less  you  think  of  him 
the  better.  Mind,  I  only  put  that  as  a  possible  aspect 
of  the  case." 

"  Constance — you  are  just  like  the  rest !  Don't  you 
see  that  we  are  bound  to  make  him  reparation  ?  He  has 
been  insulted  in  our  house — under  our  roof.  It  is  not 
enough  to  leave  it  to  a  casual  '  dying  down.'  I  can  see 
who  you  have  been  talking  it  over  with  !  " 

Constance  paused  for  an  instant,  frowning. 

"  Sir  John's  judgment  is  not  to  be  despised,"  she  said 
at  last.  "  If  you  will  pursue  the  question,  make  Gerald 
write  straight  to  Captain  Thursby,  and  say  that  you 
understand  his  feeling  in  refusing  an  explanation,  but 
that  you  ask  one  as  a  favour.  Write  yourself,  if  you 
prefer.  That  is  my  own  advice,  not  Sir  John's." 

"  But  don't  you  see  that  to  do  so  would  be  doubting 
his  word  ?  I  don't  doubt  it,  and  I  don't  want  him  to 
think  I  do." 

Julian  flung  out  the  words  with  a  sort  of  defiance, 
finding  comfort  in  a  confession  of  faith  :  it  had  been 
weakness  in  her  to  doubt  for  the  space  of  a  breath. 

"  Then  all  I  beg  is — be  cautious.  You  can't  trust 
Viola's  tongue,  and  I'm  not  sure  of  Mr.  De  Castro." 

There  was  petulance  in  the  reply :  "  Constance,  I 
hate  Mr.  De  Castro  !  " 

"  That  is  new  !  " 

"  I  thought  he  was  so  different — that  he  would  have 
had  the  instinct  to  behave  like  a  gentleman.  A  gentleman 
would  only  have  spoken  to  those  the  matter  concerned." 

"  You  must  make  allowances  for  a  musical  tempera- 
ment/' 

Julian  told  of  the  scene  in  the  library  with  a  disdain 
which  was  not  lost  on  her  listener. 

5 
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"  It  was  impertinent,"  she  commented.  "  But,  Julian, 
you  had — without  meaning  it,  I  dare  say— given  him 
some  encouragement.  It  is  not  altogether  his  fault  if 
he  has  fallen  in  love  with  you." 

"  You  blame  me  ?  "  Julian  flushed.  "  Constance,  I 
merely  admired  his  music — was  friendly  to  him 

Constance  leaned  forward  and  smiled.  "  My  dear 
Julian,  friendship  from  a  very  charming  person  may 
intoxicate." 

It  was  obvious  that  Julian  was  tuned  to  a  queer 
pitch  to-night.  She  clasped  her  hands  in  the  eager  gesture 
of  a  child  :  "  Constance,  do  you  really  think  I'm  charm- 
ing ?  I'm  not  beautiful  like  Viola — tell  me  the  truth  !  " 

Constance  paused  for  a  moment,  startled  by  such 
insistence  and  looking  into  the  girl's  dark  eyes  ;  then 
she  laughed  softly. 

'  You  don't  need  me  to  tell  you  that,"  she  said. 
"  You  ask  like  a  child  going  to  her  first  ball — what's 
wrong  with  you  to-night,  Julian  ?  Go  to  bed  and 
sleep." 

She  rose,  very  tall  with  the  long,  gray  folds,  and 
going  over  to  the  window  leaned  out  for  an  instant  in 
the  cool,  starlit  night. 

"  Our  forefathers  called  them  pricks  in  the  floor  of 
Heaven,"  she  murmured.  "  Not  an  ignoble  idea  !  " 

Julian  stared  after  her.  "  Constance,"  she  said 
abruptly.  "  What's  it  like  to  be  in  love — really  in 
love  ?  "' 

The  elder  woman  drew  herself  up  and  gave  a  short 
laugh.  "  Most  unpleasant — like  the  measles  or  any 
other  youthful  complaint,"  she  answered,  then  looked 
out  of  the  window  again  and  was  silent.  "  No,  not 
altogether,"  she  added  softly.  "  I  was  in  love  once, 
and  I'm  glad  of  it.  Oh,  one  doesn't  break  one's  heart 
nowadays  :  a  spinster  of  forty  is  not  relegated  to  a 
nunnery,  or  the  shelf,  and  Life's  worth  living.  But  come 
what  may,  I'm  glad  of  that  once.  You  know  that  verse 
of  Heine's  ?  '  Wer  zum  ersten  Male  liebt,  sei's  auch 
glucklos,  ist  ein  Gott  !  '  Perhaps  that's  why  I  wouldn't 
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marry  Sir  John  if  he  asked  me  a  hundred  times — which 
he  has  no  intention  of  doing  !  Fall  in  love  thoroughly, 
Julian — but,  in  spite  of  Heine,  take  care  it's  the  right 
man  !  "  She  came  back  to  the  fireplace,  kissed  Julian 
warmly,  and  murmuring,  "  Be  discreet  over  this  affair  !  " 
slipped  away. 

Julian  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  between 
tears  and  laughter. 

"  Dear,  brilliant  Constance  !  "  she  whispered.  "  I've 
done  it  thoroughly  enough,  whether  it's  the  right  man 
or  not." 

She  undressed  quickly  and  loosened  her  red-brown 
hair.  For  a  long  time  she  looked  from  the  window, 
watching  and  wondering,  and  whimsically  the  remainder 
of  Constance's  quotation  rang  in  her  ears  :  "  Aber  wer 
zum  zweiten  Male  glticklos  UeU,  der  ist  ein  Narr  I  "  Was 
she  such  a  fool  ?  When  her  childish  dreams  of  Arnold 
Heseltine  were  shattered,  she  had  sworn  not  to  give  her 
heart  again  until  it  were  demanded — and  now  ?  But 
her  faith  in  Thursby  was  strong,  and  nothing  else  seemed 
to  matter.  She  looked  up  to  the  steadfast  stars  and 
scourged  her  soul  that  she  could  have  for  an  instant 
doubted  the  man's  perfect  honour.  Then  a  sudden 
resolve  took  her — fantastic,  absurd — but  she  could  not 
rest.  She  put  on  her  slippers,  picked  up  the  candle,  and 
crept  down  to  the  hall.  The  library  window  was  easily 
unlatched  ;  she  opened  it,  set  her  candle  with  matches 
on  the  table,  and  went  out  into  the  garden. 

The  strange  life  which  Night  awakens  was  busy  about 
her ;  its  voices  whispered  on  every  side  and  its  heavy 
odours  hung  in  the  air.  Sometimes  such  an  hour  would 
have  set  her  throbbing  with  nameless  terror,  but  now 
she  had  no  fear.  She  descended  the  steps  of  the  terrace 
and  moved  round  the  house,  stepping  softly,  an  intruder 
into  the  land  of  enchantment.  A  bat  flew  close  beside 
her  ;  a  big  toad  scrambled  out  of  a  geranium-bed  and 
crawled  over  the  path,  intent  on  his  own  business. 
She  reached  the  sun-dial  between  the  clipped  hedges,  and 
paused  there.  The  statues  seemed  about  to  come  down 
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from  their  pedestals  and  speak  with  her.  She  glanced 
from  one  to  the  other  until  her  eyes  rested  on  the  faun 
who  had  been  the  witness  of  that  last  evening  when 
she  and  Thursby  stood  together  in  the  moonshine. 

Leaning  her  arms  on  the  sun-dial  and  hiding  her  face 
upon  them,  she  conjured  up  his  image  beside  her — 
heard  again,  almost,  the  tones  of  his  voice.  The  demon 
of  mistrust  and  of  jealousy  was  laid  ;  she  was  utterty 
sure  of  him — beyond  the  reach  of  annoyance  with  De 
Castro,  beyond  the  attacks  of  Viola  Glyn's  pin-pricks  of 
malice.  There  was  on  her  a  great  content,  in  which  she 
scarcely  demanded  more  than  this  dream  of  happiness. 
She  lifted  her  head,  and  with  a  swift,  shy  movement,  set 
her  lips  against  the  fingers  he  had  kissed,  then  looked 
up  to  the  stars,  smiling.  The  thousand  outworn  con- 
ceits that  lovers  have  used  in  every  age  came  into  her 
mind  with  a  new  significance  :  scraps  of  their  music 
haunted  her — words  of  old  songs  that  before  had  seemed 
foolish.  The  stars  were  brighter  for  her  because  they 
shone  for  Thursby  ;  this  garden  was  a  sacred  place.  By 
a  knowledge  other  than  that  of  speech  she  felt  that 
some  day  they  must  stand  here  together  again. 

The  rustle  of  a  little  wind  among  the  bushes  roused 
her,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  cold.  Slowly  and  re- 
luctantly she  retraced  her  steps,  weaving  childish  ro- 
mances. She  secured  the  library  window,  found  her 
light,  and,  creeping  to  bed,  slept  until  the  morning  as  a 
tired  child  sleeps. 


CHAPTER    XI 

AUDREY   MAKES   A   FRIEND 

WHEN,  with  some  relief,  Julian  had  seen  the  departure 
of  all  the  guests  but  Audrey  on  Monday  morning,  she 
found  sufficient  occupation  in  care  for  Mrs.  Charteris, 
who  was  less  well  after  the  agitations  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected.  The  girl,  half  remorseful  for  her  oppo- 
sition though  she  would  not  yield  it  an  inch,  welcomed 
such  a  charge  and  threw  herself  into  her  mother's  in- 
terests. By  tacit  consent  Thursby's  name  was  not 
mentioned  between  them,  and  Julian  kept  silence,  even 
to  Audrey,  concerning  the  few  lines,  perplexing  in  their 
very  brevity,  which  reached  her  in  answer  to  her  own 
letter  :  "  Dear  Miss  Charteris, — Thank  you  very  much. 
Yours  sincerely,  Richard  Thursby." 

Mrs.  Charteris,  who  liked  to  be  the  centre  of  attention, 
was  in  a  mood  plaintive,  yet  content,  and  once  only 
was  there  any  sort  of  discussion  :  in  the  matter  of 
Arnold  Heseltine — awakened  suddenly  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  his  visits,  she  required  an  explanation. 
Julian  strove  to  quiet  her  reproaches  by  an  appeal 
to  sentiment,  but  though  the  elder  lady,  herself  mar- 
ried for  Love,  and  an  avowed  advocate  of  such  matches, 
could  hardly  urge  expedience,  she  did  urge  Mr.  Hesel- 
tine's  charm  of  mind  and  person,  to  the  trial  of  her 
daughter's  humour.  However,  the  affair  served  at  least 
to  divert  her  from  previous  difficulties — giving  her  the 
bricks,  so  to  say,  for  a  new  Castle  in  Spain,  since  she 
would  not  admit  the  finality  of  a  refusal — and  in  a  few 
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days  she  was  well  enough  to  express  a  desire  for  change 
of  scene,  if  possible  out  of  England.  Julian,  eager  only 
to  cheat  the  impatience  for  letters  which  might  not 
yet  arrive,  encouraged  such  a  whim.  Some  friend  had 
once  spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  a  little  seaport  hidden 
in  a  cleft  of  the  Norman  coast,  and  thither,  since  Mrs. 
Charteris  could  not  endure  a  long  journey,  it  was  de- 
cided that  they  should  go.  Audrey,  for  whom  Mrs. 
Charteris  had  a  great  tenderness,  was  still  their  com- 
panion, and  after  a  week  Constance  Caryl  joined  them, 
to  her  even  fuller  content,  since  by  promoting  a  friend- 
ship between  Sir  John's  favourite  child  and  the  suitable 
wife,  those  cherished  matrimonial  schemes  might  be 
furthered. 

Audrey,  who  had  not  travelled  much,  flung  herself, 
with  an  eagerness  always  a  little  pathetic,  into  the 
interest  of  new  sights  and  sounds,  weaving  stories  about 
the  few  lingering  Summer  visitors,  and  making  herself 
acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  distant  fisheries 
which  were  the  real  life  of  the  place.  Julian,  for  her 
part,  found  solace  in  the  gray  landscape  undulating, 
hedgeless,  from  the  brink  of  the  cliffs  to  an  inland 
horizon  as  distant  as  that  of  the  sea,  and  though,  with 
some  outlying  bit  of  her  mind,  she  feigned  an  interest 
in  Audrey's  pursuits,  or  perhaps  felt  it  really,  in  a  manner 
that  was  not  vital,  her  true  life  was  lived  in  that  solitude 
where  she  learned  a  new  philosophy  to  the  music  of  the 
invisible  tides  below.  It  was  strange  how  all  the  past 
slipped  away  from  her  to  the  likeness  of  a  dream :  the 
books,  the  plays,  the  pictures,  even  the  men  and  women 
she  had  known— of  what  account  were  they  ?  She  dis- 
cerned, vaguely,  that  they  had  left  her  unsatisfied,  and 
knew,  with  a  blinding  revelation,  that  her  fingers  touched 
the  key  to  the  closed  door  at  last :  for  this,  pain  was 
worth  suffering,  weariness  worth  going  through,  the 
years  worth  their  burden. 

Now  and  again,  in  these  solitary  walks,  she  took  out 
the  letter  which  was  the  only  tangible  sign  of  that  which 
had  chanced  to  her.  The  words  were  known  by  heart 
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at  a  single  reading,  and  yet  she  pored  upon  them,  won- 
dering, conjecturing.  Though  she  wanted  more,  the 
simplicity  pleased  her  and  gave  her  food  for  thought : 
it  matched  his  refusal  to  explain,  it  was  what  she  would 
expect  from  him — strange,  by  what  intuition  she  seemed 
now  to  comprehend  his  point  of  view  !  She  studied  the 
form  of  every  letter :  the  hand  was  that  of  a  man  who 
has  no  leisure  for  the  ornaments  of  life — irregular,  with- 
out curves  or  flourishes  ;  she  liked  it,  and  thrilled  with 
a  sense  of  intimacy  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  having 
written  to  her  conveyed.  Jealous  that  he  should  have 
allowed  himself  greater  length  to  Gerald,  she  devoured 
the  letter  which  the  boy  sent  for  her  perusal,  but  it  wa3 
not  more  illuminating  than  her  own — -speaking  merely 
of  a  possible  return  to  South  Africa,  and  ending  with 
the  briefest  thanks  for  expressions  of  friendship.  Julian 
let  her  hands  fall  in  her  lap,  in  bitter  dismay  at  that 
hint  of  a  return  to  the  war,  then  read  again  with  throb- 
bing pulses  :  the  letter  was  so  like  the  man  himself — 
so  eminently  masculine,  so  sparing  of  words.  She  began 
to  chafe  at  the  delay  before  her  hero  could  be  set  blame- 
less before  the  world,  unreasonably  angry  with  Gerald 
who,  in  England,  could  find  no  clue.  Constance's  query 
when  they  met,  touching  her,  as  it  did,  on  the  quick, 
was  silenced  by  a  brief  :  "  One  cannot  expect  an  answer 
so  soon  !  "  and  the  elder  woman,  after  a  searching  glance, 
was  wise  enough  to  change  the  subject. 

Julian's  desire  for  solitude  threw  Constance  and  Audrey 
much  together,  and  Mrs.  Charteris's  spirits,  already  re- 
vived, recovered  completely  in  the  success  of  her  diplo- 
macy. She  noted  that  the  grave  child  yielded  to  laughter 
in  the  presence  of  her  older  friend,  heard  with  approval 
the  shy  change  from  "  Miss  Caryl  "  to  "  Constance,"  and 
followed  the  signs  of  a  growing  devotion.  When  Audrey, 
in  all  innocence,  gave  messages  from  her  father's  letters 
at  table,  the  "  kindest  remembrances  to  Miss  Caryl," 
or  "  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  friends  of  Miss 
Caryl's— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lacy— here,' '  brought  a  smile  to 
her  face  of  which  Constance  might  not  fail  to  under- 
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stand  the  satisfaction.  Nor  could  the  sentimental  lady 
altogether  hold  her  tongue.  One  day,  when  the  two 
girls  were  bathing,  she  touched  the  arm  of  Constance, 
who  sat  beside  her  on  the  beach.  "  How  that  child 
loves  you  !  "  she  murmured  inconsequently.  "  I  wish 
you  could  be  more  with  her." 

The  phrase  on  such  lips  could  have  but  one  interpreta- 
tion, and  Constance  laughed  as  she  replied  :  "I  hope 
to  see  her  often — we  are  friends  !  " 

"  But  a  girl  needs  an  older  woman  to  lean  on.  She 
is  a  solitary  little  thing,  and  Marjorie  is  sure  to  marry 
soon."  She  paused  and  added  emphatically  :  "  My  dear 
Constance,  there  is  no  man  for  whom  I  have  a  greater 
regard  than  Sir  John  Denning." 

"  Nor  I  !  " 

"  And  then  his  position — his  income  !  He  has  been 
a  parti  for  the  last  ten  years." 

Constance  played  obtuseness  with  twinkling  eyes  :  "I 
never  thought  Sir  John  cared  to  marry  again." 

The  mere  agitation  of  Mrs.  Charteris's  parasol  was 
eloquent. 

"  He  is  fastidious,  certainly.  Besides,  his  first  venture 
was  not  a  success,  so  he  does  well  to  consider.  He  has 
eluded  Mrs.  Aytoun  very  cleverly  !  But,  my  dear  Con- 
stance, I  have  eyes — and  not  only  I —  It  is  manifest 
—-you  can't  deny " 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  we  are  excellent  friends." 

Mrs.  Charteris  clasped  her  hands  in  triumph  on  the 
handle  of  the  parasol.  "  Excellent  friends — yes  !  and 
friendship  between  a  charming  widower  of  five-and-fifty 
and  a  very  attractive  young  woman " 

"  A  very  ordinary  spinster  of  eight-and- thirty,"  Con- 
stance corrected.  "  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Charteris,  there 
are  too  many  spinsters  of  eight-and-thirty  in  England 
to  make  the  sort  specially  attractive.  Moreover,  there 
are  some  who  don't  want  to  marry  the  most  charming 
of  widowers  !  " 

She  rose,  half  laughing,  but  with  an  evident  deter- 
mination to  close  the  subject,  and  walked  down  the 
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beach  to  wrap  Audrey  in  her  peignoir  when  she  came 
from  the  water :  there  was  no  reason  to  curb  her  fond- 
ness because  Mrs.  Charteris  had  the  folly  to  weave  a 
romance  of  it.  Audrey,  poor  child,  was  happier  than 
she  had  been  for  years.  Beyond  a  mere  sisterly  affec- 
tion, a  thing  of  custom  rather  than  of  the  heart,  Marjorie 
had  never  been  much  to  her,  and  she  was,  as  Mrs. 
Charteris  had  said,  a  solitary  little  thing.  Even  her 
friendship  with  Julian  was  different  from  this  com- 
panionship of  a  woman  old  enough  to  set  her  own 
interests  aside  and  yet  young  enough  to  give  a  full 
sympathy.  Audrey  loved  Julian,  but  now  and  again 
was  puzzled  by  her,  as  on  that  day  of  Thursby's  coming. 
She  could  confide  better  in  Constance  the  thoughts  that 
rose  when  she  looked  out  at  the  world  with  her  clear 
eyes. 

"  Julian  has  changed,"  she  said  one  evening  on  the 
cliffs.  "  She  is  restless,  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  some- 
thing. What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  " 

Constance  leaned  her  chin  on  her  hand  and  gazed 
seawards. 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  it,"  she  said.  "  But  perhaps 
you  are  right.  There  are  little  things —  A  few  months 
ago  she  would  have  stayed  with  us.  To-night  one  could 
see  she  wished  to  go  on  alone." 

"  That's  what  I  mean.  Constance — I  wouldn't  say 
it  to  any  one  but  you --she  is  worrying  over  Captain 
Thursby.  That's  what  I  am  afraid  of.  There  might 
be  an  answer,  soon,  to  the  letters  she  wrote.  If — if  the 
answer  should  be — and  yet  that  story  can't  be  true  ! 
He  had  such  honest  eyes — but  if  it  were  true,  Julian 
would  be  hurt,  terribly  hurt." 

Constance  turned  to  the  child  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,  dear,"  she  said.  "  Is  Julian  in 
love  with  Captain  Thursby  ?  " 

Audrey  flushed.  "  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  think — almost 
• — he  must  have  been  in  love  with  her — Julian  doesn't 
give  herself  away.  She  talked  about  it  all  quite  openly 
at  Toke  Place,  just  after  it  happened,  but  since  we  have 
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been  here  she  says  nothing,  though  it  was  she  and  I 
and  Gerald  together  who  agreed  that  he  must  be  cleared." 

"If  she  does  care,  it  would  matter  more  than  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  he  should  be  cleared,  I  suppose," 
said  Constance,  frowning  a  little. 

"  Of  course.  If  such  a  thing  had  ever  happened  with 
— with  Ralph  " — Audrey's  voice  dropped  and  quivered 
as  it  always  did  on  that  name — "  I  should  never  have 
doubted,  but  I  should  have  wanted  the  world  to  know 
he  was  innocent  at  any  cost/' 

Constance  sighed  deeply,  and  plucked  at  the  grass 
beside  her.  "  What  letters  has  Julian  written  ?  "  was 
her  question. 

"  To  Captain  Graham  and  to  Mrs.  Page — and  Dad 
wrote  for  her  to  Colonel  Collier/' 

Constance  wove  the  grass  with  absent  fingers.  "  What 
did  she  say  to  Mrs.  Page  ?  "  she  asked.  "  It  wouldn't 
be  easy " 

"  Oh,  she  just  wrote  very  politely — did  not  mention 
the  diamonds,  and  inquired  if  Mrs.  Page  could  possibly 
throw  any  light  on  the  matter,  since  Captain  Graham 
was  a  mutual  friend." 

"  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  leave  the  thing  alone  ! 
Who  knows  what  the  woman  may  answer  ?  " 

Audrey  bent  forward  eagerly.  "  You  can't  be  afraid 
for  him,  Constance  ?  No  one  could  really  doubt " 

"  Your  father  was  puzzled." 

"  Puzzled,  but  not  convinced  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 
Dad  always  pretends  to  be  cynical — I  suppose  it's  right 
for  a  Judge  ! — but  he  isn't  really.  He  is  too  good  not 
to  know  another  good  man  when  he  meets  him  !  " 

Constance  still  plucked  at  the  grass  ;  words  were 
urging  themselves  to  her  lips,  and  she  wondered  if  it 
would  be  wise  to  speak  them.  At  last  she  took  her 
resolve  :  "  The  reason  why  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  Julian  to  leave  things  alone  is  because  there  is  just 
a  chance  that  Captain  Thursby  may  be  shielding  some 
one  else — for  the  sake  of  his  people  and  the  Regiment, 
and  if  so " 
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Audrey  interrupted  with  clasped  hands. 

"  I  did  think  of  that,  too/'  she  cried.  "  But  if  that 
were  the  explanation,  surely  the  relations,  or  whoever 
might  be  hurt,  would  prefer  to  know  the  truth  rather 
than  let  the  wrong  man  be  accused  !  " 

"  Perhaps  they  would.  But  have  we  the  right  to  hurt 
them  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me/'  said  Audrey  slowly,  "  that  when 
something  wrong  has  been  done,  there  must  be  suffering 
for  it,  and  it's  better  that  the  right  people  should  suffer. 
That's  why  Justice  is  higher  than  Mercy  in  the  end. 
You  see,  if  Captain  Thursby  is  taking  this  on  him,  he 
would  suffer,  not  only  by  people  looking  askance,  but 
by  not  being  able  to  marry  Julian,  if  they  really  love 
each  other — and  Julian  would  suffer  terribly.  Now,  it 
would  be  much  better,  though  dreadfully  sad,  that  the 
other  man's  belongings  should  know  the  truth,  and  I 
think  we,  being  Captain  Thursby's  friends,  have  the 
right  to  find  it  if  we  can.  You  can't  ever  hide  away  a 
thing  like  that !  " 

The  child's  face  was  very  earnest,  and  Constance  looked 
at  her  curiously,  with  an  aching  heart.  "  Where  have 
you  learned  so  much  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You  are  too  young 
to  be  so  wise  !  " 

A  sad  little  smile  fluttered  on  Audrey's  mouth.  "  Am 
I  wise  ?  "  she  said.  "  You  see,  I've  had  to  think  about 
things  sooner  than  most  people." 

She  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  touched  Constance's 
hand  with  shy,  soft  fingers. 

"  The  other  evening/'  she  said,  "  when  you  and  Julian 
were  out  bicycling,  I  went  up  the  Rue  des  Penitents — 
that  queer  old  street  beyond  the  Quai,  you  know — and 
I  came  on  the  old  hospital  of  the  Penitents.  The  door 
was  ajar,  and  I  could  see  into  the  cloister.  There  is  a 
garden  in  the  centre  full  of  Michaelmas  daisies,  and  they 
looked  just  the  colour  of  twilight.  I  stood  in  the  door- 
way for  a  little  while  and  watched  a  big  star  come  out 
right  over  the  church  ;  then  a  procession  of  sisters  went 
by  beyond  the  Michaelmas  daisies,  as  silent  as  ghosts — 
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they  wore  those  big  white  caps,  and  their  dresses  were 
the  colour  of  twilight,  too.  They  disappeared  inside  the 
church,  and  began  chanting.  I  wanted  to  go  in  after 
them,  but  I  was  afraid  it  might  not  be  right  for  a  stranger, 
and  I  thought,  suddenly,  that  I  should  love  to  be  one 
of  them — just  to  wear  a  twilight  gown,  to  tend  the  sick, 
and  to  sing  slow  hymns  like  that  in  the  dusk  with  a 
star  shining  over  my  head." 

Constance  turned  quickly,  and  clasped  the  girl's  hand. 
"  Audrey,  you  mustn  t  talk  like  that !  "  she  said,  in  her 
strong,  full  voice.  "  You  are  too  young  !  My  child, 
don't  think  me  hard,  but  one  great  grief  leaves  Life 
worth  living,  after  all,  though  we  may  think  it  im- 
possible at  first.  And  there's  your  father  !  What  would 
he  do  without  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  Dad's  very  fond  of  me,  but  he  thinks  I 
am  a  child.  He  has  friends  who  are  more  to  him  than 
I  can  ever  be.  And  he  has  Marjorie — he's  so  proud  of 
her  !  " 

"  Proud  of  her,  yes  !  But  I  am  not  sure  he  does  not 
love  you  best." 

'  You  think  so  ?  Once  he  seemed  to  me  very  cruel, 
but  perhaps  he  was  right — at  least  he  would  have  been 
right  if  it  had  been  any  one  but  Ralph.  It's  to  please 
him  that  I  go  about,  you  know.  I  would  much  rather 
not.  I  would  rather  sing  with  the  nuns  always." 

Constance  stroked  her  hand. 

"  I  think  it's  quite  right  that  you  should  go  about  to 
please  Sir  John,"  she  said.  "  It's  good  for  him  to  have 
you,  as  well  as  for  you  to  have  him." 

"  But  he  might  always  marry  again.  People  think 
it  possible,  I  know." 

"  Possible — perhaps.     You  wouldn't  like  that,  I  think." 

"  I'm  not  sure.  If  I  could  love  his  wife.  He  needs 
some  one  older  and  stronger  than  Marjorie  and  me." 

"  But  still — Audrey,  you  mustn't  talk  of  wishing  to 
be  a  nun — promise  me  that." 

"  I  would  promise  you  anything.  It  just  came  over 
me,  at  the  moment,  but  if  you  think  it's  wrong " 
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She  fell  silent,  musing,  and  Constance,  weaving  the 
blades  of  grass  absently,  tried  to  piece  her  philosophy 
with  facts.  In  the  abstract  Justice  might  be  more  than 
Mercy — but  in  the  concrete,  this  concrete  !  Must  one 
be  merely  just  towards  the  frail,  faithful  child,  towards 
the  mother  living  in  a  memory,  and  the  sister  in  her 
pride  ?  God  grant  that  intuition  was  at  fault,  and 
Ralph  the  stainless  lad  those  three  women  believed  him  ! 


CHAPTER,  XII 

JULIAN    YIELDS   TO   TEMPTATION 

ONE  day  Mr.  Manory  sauntered  into  Saint-Leger.  Mrs. 
Charteris  welcomed  him,  and  to  Constance  his  eccentrici- 
ties were  always  a  source  of  amusement,  but  Julian 
could  scarcely  desire  his  company.  Anxious,  however, 
to  avoid  discussion,  she  concealed  her  annoyance,  and 
over  the  unconventional  fashion  of  his  journey  she  could 
not  help  laughing  with  the  rest :  he  had  crossed  the 
Channel  in  a  Dieppe  fishing-smack  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  Southampton  from  a  storm,  travelled  third- 
class  to  Rouen;  and  had  come  thence  partly  on  foot 
and  partly  in  the  caravan  of  an  itinerant  circus.  "  That's 
the  way  to  travel,"  he  said.  "  One  knows  the  country, 
the  people  t  Cosmopolitan  hotels  and  first-class  car- 
riages ?  One  might  as  well  stay  at  home  !  "  Mingling 
next  day  with  the  crowd  which  followed  crucifix  and 
banners  of  the  parish  church  to  the  Calvary  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  he  made  friends  as  usual  with 
half  the  men  and  all  the  women  of  the  place,  learned 
more  of  their  customs  and  point  of  view  in  half-an-hour 
than  another  man  would  do  in  a  week,  and  waxed  en- 
thusiastic over  the  poetry  of  their  lives. 

"  How  they  realise  the  charm  and  power  of  the  sea  !  " 
he  cried,  as  he  sat  at  lunch  with  Mrs.  Charteris,  perusing 
a  little  yellow  book  which  he  had  discovered  in  the 
bureau  of  the  hotel.  "  This  legend  that  I  have  just 
read  to  you — the  phantom  ship,  with  its  crew  of  the 
shipwrecked  coming  back  to  gaze,  just  once,  at  their 
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home — could  anything  express  the  genius  of  the  place 
more  fully  ?  And  then  that  ceremony  of  this  morning  : 
the  Benediction  of  the  sea — the  grave  of  the  unnamed 
dead — their  enemy  and  yet  their  beloved — what  a  poeti- 
cal conception  !  " 

"  But  they  don't  think  of  its  poetry,"  argued  Audrey, 
who  had  made  her  own  observations  with  a  sympathy 
as  acute  as  Mr.  Manory's  own.  "  I  was  talking  to  Fran- 
coise,  the  chambermaid,  yesterday.  Her  husband  is  a 
fisherman  ;  he  leaves  her  for  Newfoundland  in  May, 
and  she  hears  nothing  of  him  until  he  returns  in  No- 
vember, unless  by  chance  a  steamer  passes  the  fishing- 
ground  or  one  of  the  crew  falls  ill  and  has  to  be  taken 
to  the  hospital-ship.  But  she  takes  it  all  as  a  matter 
of  course.  '  They  never  think  of  the  danger  when  it  is 
passed/  she  told  me.  '  One  day  they  may  be  in  peril 
of  death,  the  next  it  is  forgotten/  '  How  your  husband 
must  love  the  sea ! '  I  said  ;  but  she  only  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  answered  :  '  Mais  o^t^ — il  le  faut  I  C'est 
son  mttier.'  They  don't  think  of  the  poetry,  Uncle  Tom- 
it's  just  their  trade.  That  seems  to  me  the  pathos  of  it." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  and  that  is  its  real  poetry.  The 
mere  elemental  facing  of  danger  for  the  primitive  wants 
of  Life — most  interesting  psychologically — and  the  con- 
ception is  fast  dying  out !  But  you  must  observe  that 
these  men  do,  half  unconsciously,  perhaps,  beat  a  sort  of 
poetry  out  of  it ;  they  can't  help  it.  Nature  is  too  great 
for  them.  You  cannot  meet  Nature  face  to  face  without 
finding  poetry  or  at  least  its  roots,  only — herein  lies  the 
inexplicable  contradiction  which  always  brings  us  up  short 
in  this  world — those  who  meet  Nature  are  very  rarely  those 
who  understand,  and  never  those  who  can  express." 

Julian  leaned  forward  with  sudden  eagerness  and 
opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but  then  was  silent ;  she  was 
beginning  to  understand  things  as  she  had  never  under- 
stood them  before.  The  fisher-wife  had  bluntly  given 
voice  to  the  conception  which,  in  its  essence,  had  made 
Thursby  what  he  was :  these  folk  had  the  elemental 
character  which  seemed  to  her  now  the  very  best  thing 
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in  the  world,  and,  oddly  enough,  Mr.  Manory  understood 
them.  Why  was  he  so  unjust  to  an  Englishman  ?  But 
she  could  not  ask  him  here. 

A  little  bustle  at  the  door  interrupted  the  discussion, 
and  all  five  looked  towards  it  with  the  instinctive  curi- 
osity about  new  arrivals  of  those  already  in  possession. 
A  motor  was  puffing  outside,  and  the  costume  of  the 
party  which  entered — a  man  and  two  women — showed 
that  they  had  been  its  occupants.  The  impression  con- 
veyed was  of  bad  style,  but  when  the  taller  of  the  two 
women  threw  back  her  veil  and  turned  her  face  in  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Charteris's  table,  every  one  echoed 
Audrey's  low-toned  "  How  beautiful !  "  The  conversa- 
tion, diverted  from  its  more  serious  import,  broke  out  in 
comments  on  the  new-comers  as  soon  as  Monsieur  Gamier, 
with  a  host  of  bows,  had  established  them  at  a  table  in 
full  view  but  out  of  ear-shot. 

"A  bit  second-rate/'  said  Constance.  "  Are  they 
French  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  caught  unmistakable  New  York  from  the 
man/'  answered  Mr.  Manory. 

"  The  elder  woman  might  be — not  the  younger." 

"  It's  a  wonderful  face,"  said  Julian. 

Mr.  Manory,  who  could  watch  without  turning,  agreed  : 
"  Extraordinarily  attractive  !  My  intuitions  are  not  often 
wrong,  and  I  tell  you  there's  character  behind  that  face  ; 
a  woman  that  would  be  worth  talking  to,  as  well  as 
looking  at." 

The  old  man  was  chaffed  a  little  for  his  enthusiasm, 
stuck  to  it,  and  forgot  the  yellow  book  in  the  unknown 
beauty.  As  they  left  the  room  he  accepted  a  bet  from 
Constance  that  he  would  speak  to  her  before  the  day 
was  out.  The  discovery  of  letters  on  the  hall-table 
brought  silence  :  Julian  looked  with  the  daily  eagerness, 
daily  cheated,  and  opened  the  two  or  three  unimportant 
missives  which  were  her  portion.  Mr.  Manory' s  touch 
on  her  arm  roused  her. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Come  outside/' 
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She  followed  him,  impatient  and  a  little  annoyed. 

"  I've  just  had  a  letter  from  Nicolas/'  he  said.  "  I 
gave  him  this  address.  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you,  my 
dear  child,  that  he  has  heard  nothing  from  Pereira, 
though  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for  a  reply." 

"  Nothing !  "  Julian  echoed  blankly,  then  gathered 
her  courage.  "  It  merely  means  that  we  must  have 
patience  a  little  longer,"  she  said.  "  Though,  on  the 
face  of  it,  Pereira's  failure  to  answer  does  not  strengthen 
Mr.  De  Castro's  story." 

Mr.  Manory  fidgeted  his  spectacles. 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  dear  child,"  he  said  irritably.  "  It 
does  not  affect  it  in  the  least.  I  had  hoped  that  a  few 
weeks'  consideration  would  have  shown  you  how  pre- 
posterous your  defence " 

"  Stop,  Uncle  Tom,"  Julian  interrupted.  "  I  did  not 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  this  until  I  had  some  definite 
proof  for  Captain  Thursby,  but  now — please  understand 
that  no  consideration  can  alter  my  belief." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  Women  are  very  unreasonable,"  he  muttered.  "  You 
might  have  some  trust  in  my  judgment,  Julian  !  " 

He  turned  to  go  in,  but  suddenly  Julian's  pride  left 
her ;  in  the  disappointment  of  De  Castro's  news  she  felt 
helpless,  like  one  who  beats  against  a  stone  wall  with 
naked  hands,  and  she  had  the  impulse  to  plead  with 
Mr.  Manory — make  appeal  to  that  sympathy  of  which 
he  was  so  lavish  to  the  fisher-folk. 

"  Uncle  Tom,"  she  said.  "  Uncle  Tom,  why  are  you 
so  hard  to  Captain  Thursby  ?  You  have  sympathy  with 
the  people  here,  the  people  who  face  danger  just  because 
it's  their  trade — why  have  you  no  sympathy  with  him  ? 
He  has  met  Nature  face  to  face  as  much  as  they  have — • 
he  is  simple  as  they  are — and  yet  you  can  see  no  good 
in  him  !  " 

Mr.  Manory  turned  on  his  heel.  "  My  dear  Julian, 
there's  no  analogy  at  all,"  he  protested,  almost  smiling. 
"  Captain  Thursby  has  nothing  in  common  with  these 
delightfully  unsophisticated  people  ;  he  is  merely  a  not 
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very  clever  man  of  our  own  class,  far  enough  from  the 
elemental  character  of  which  I  was  speaking.  Stupidity 
is  not  the  same  as  simplicity — you  must  see  that.  In 
fact,  I  daresay,  in  many  ways  Captain  Thursby  is  only 
too  sophisticated." 

Julian  bit  her  lip  and  was  silent ;  it  was  as  if  her 
hands  had  dropped  back,  scarred  and  bleeding  from 
the  stone,  and  tears  burned  behind  her  eyeballs.  It 
was  strange,  too,  that  De  Castro  had  not  written  to 
herself !  Mr.  Manory  left  her,  and  she  escaped  to  the 
cliff-tops,  desirous  only  of  solitude  ;  for  a  long  while  she 
sat  there,  staring  out  at  the  blue-gray  sea.  The  waiting, 
the  uncertainty  had  fretted  her  more  than  she  knew, 
and  her  courage  ebbed  a  little.  Too  wretched  even  to 
take  out  the  envelope  which  she  carried  always  in  her 
pocket,  she  only  fingered  it  miserably,  with  a  sudden 
anger  against  Thursby  :  he  might  have  written  to  her 
again,  told  her  whether  he  were  indeed  leaving  England, 
given  her  some  sign,  some  word. 

A  voice  at  her  elbow  made  her  start  up  :  the  beautiful 
woman  stood  near,  repeating  her  question  in  a  voice 
that  was  soft  and  a  little  languid  :  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  could  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  short  cut  to  the  town, 
or  must  one  keep  to  the  road  ?  " 

Julian,  with  a  momentary  adjustment  of  impressions 
on  a  nearer  view,  gave  the  necessary  information,  but 
she  had  no  wish  to  be  disturbed.  Her  bow  was  of  one 
who  ends  a  dialogue,  and  she  was  annoyed  that  the 
stranger  rather  seemed  disposed  to  pursue  it,  not  in- 
stantly moving  away  when  she  had  expressed  her  thanks, 
and  adding  in  a  sigh  :  "  What  a  dear,  out-of-the-world 
spot  this  is  !  I've  motored  over  with  some  friends  from 
Dieppe,  you  know — that  is  such  a  whirl.  Here  there  is 
nothing  but  the  sea  and  the  sky — not  even  a  village  !  " 

"  There  are  a  good  many  villages/'  Julian  answered 
reluctantly.  "  Those  clumps  of  trees  hide  them.  When 
the  forests  were  cut  down,  enough  wood  was  left  for 
shelter." 

4 '  How  curious  !    May  I  ask — have  you  been  here  long  ? ' ' 
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Half  against  her  will  Julian  thawed ;  the  woman's 
beauty  was  of  a  sort  that  held  you,  striking  enough  to 
overcome  the  suggestion  of  make-up  in  the  complexion 
and  in  the  contrast  of  reddish-golden  hair  with  dark 
eyebrows,  beneath  which  the  big  violet  eyes  were  almost 
childlike  in  their  wistfulness. 

"  How  delightful ! "  she  commented  softly,  when 
Julian  said  they  had  been  at  Saint -Leger  for  some 
weeks.  "  There  was  some  interesting  religious  cere- 
mony this  morning,  wasn't  there  ?  I  wish  I  could  have 
seen  it !  An  old  man  who  was  smoking  outside  the 
hotel  with  the  proprietor  told  me  about  it.  I  think  he 
was  an  Englishman,  though  he  spoke  French  wonder- 
fully— very  fast — but  I  couldn't  make  out  quite  what 
he  was — what  class,  I  mean." 

Julian's  eyes  twinkled  in  spite  of  herself  :  Mr.  Manory 
had  won  his  bet,  and  had  been  as  usual  careless  of 
impressions. 

"  He  is  one  of  our  party,"  she  said  drily. 

The  woman  made  a  gesture  of  protest,  murmuring  : 
"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  no  idea,  but  is  he  not 
a  little — well,  eccentric  ?  " 

"  People  call  him  so  :  he  is  a  great  traveller  and 
linguist.  The  natives  and  the  town  itself  interest 
him." 

"  And  I  don't  wonder  !  There  is  such  a  charm  about 
these  gray,  Northern  places,  particularly  when  one  lives 
for  the  most  part  in  too  much  sun.  I  am  just  home 
from  India  for  a  few  months — only  landed  at  Marseilles 
last  week." 

Julian  made  the  necessary  comment  a  little  absently, 
more  occupied  in  watching  the  speaker  than  in  listening 
to  her  words  ;  there  was,  as  Mr.  Manory  had  said,  a 
great  deal  of  character  in  the  face — whether  agreeable 
or  not,  Julian  could  not  quite  determine.  At  one  in- 
stant she  felt  compassionate,  at  the  next  she  was  slightly 
repelled.  She  woke  to  the  consciousness  of  a  pretty 
little  tone  of  regret :  "I  wish  my  friends  had  chosen 
this  place  instead  of  Dieppe !  I  should  like  to  sit  on  these 
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cliffs  for  ever,  but  I  must  go  back  or  they  will  wonder 
where  I  am.  Forgive  my  intrusion.  I  keep  to  the  right, 
you  say  ?  A  thousand  thanks  !  " 

She  bowed  and  moved  away.  Julian  looked  after 
her  musingly ;  she  was  over-scented,  and  the  picturesque 
arrangement  of  her  hair  was  a  trifle  untidy,  but  she 
had  fascination — a  curious  fascination.  The  girl  half 
wished  that  she  had  encouraged  her  to  talk  more. 
Then  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and  saw  that  it  was 
the  hour  at  which  she  had  promised  to  bicycle  with 
Constance  and  Audrey.  She  dismissed  the  stranger 
from  her  mind,  gazed  out  once  more  over  the  sea,  and 
made  her  way  into  the  little  town. 

She  found  her  friends  on  the  bridge  with  Mr.  Manory, 
watching  the  motor  from  Dieppe  which  shrieked  and 
puffed  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  while  its  occupants 
fastened  coats  and  tied  veils  in  a  bustle  of  departure. 
Mr.  Manory  was  triumphant  in  the  winning  of  his  bet, 
and  expatiated  on  the  charms  of  the  unknown  lady. 

"  An  Anglo-Indian,"  he  explained.  "  There  might  be 
a  touch  of  that  Eastern  blood  which  has  made  Nicolas 
what  he  is  !  It's  an  extraordinary  personality — one 
which  I  should  like  to  study — an  extraordinary  person- 
ality —  and  her  beauty  !  Look  at  her  movements — 
the  bend  of  the  arm  as  she  ties  her  veil  !  " 

Constance's  sense  of  humour  seized  upon  the  situation 
and  embroidered  it,  while  Julian  delivered  the  sly 
thrust  that  she  had  shared  Mr.  Manory's  privilege  of 
intercourse  with  the  divinity,  and  had  not  been  specially 
impressed.  The  motorists  entered  the  car  and  puffed 
off,  sped  by  a  thousand  bows  and  flourishes  from  Mon- 
sieur Gamier,  but  they  had  gone  scarcely  a  dozen  yards 
before  there  was  dismay,  the  application  of  brakes,  and 
an  agitated  return.  The  curiosity  of  the  four  on  the 
bridge  gathered  that  something  was  lost.  One  could 
hear  little  cries  :  "  You  are  sure  ?  " — "  In  the  hotel  ?  " 
— "  A  small  black  bag  !  " 

"  American,  as  I  said,"  murmured  Mr.  Manory. 

Monsieur  Garnier  hastened  forward  to  be  overwhelmed 
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with  explanations  of  which  a  single  sentence  rang  out 
rather  loud  and  emphatically  in  ill-pronounced  French  : 
"Letters  inside  addressed  to  Mrs.  Page!"  Julian, 
shaken  from  the  indifference  with  which  she  had  been 
regarding  the  scene,  caught  Audrey  by  the  shoulder. 
"  Did  you  hear  ?  "  she  whispered  hoarsely. 

The  child  nodded.  Constance,  laughing  over  Mr. 
Manory's  enthusiasm,  still  looked  at  the  motor  and 
had  not  noticed  anything  unusual.  On  the  impulse 
of  a  moment  Julian,  with  throbbing  pulses,  made  a 
step  forward,  but  the  motor  had  started  once  more, 
and  she  stood  irresolute. 

"  It's  a  common  name,"  Audrey  suggested,  though 
almost  as  unnerved  as  her  friend. 

"  But  India,"  Julian  urged.  "  And  I'm  certain  that's 
the  woman  ;  something  tells  me  it  is.  I  wish  she  were 
not  so  beautiful  !  Make  some  excuse  for  me  to  Con- 
stance. I  must  speak  to  Monsieur  Gamier — I  can't 
come  with  you  this  afternoon." 

She  hastened  indoors  and  went  to  the  Bureau  ;  a 
word  was  scarcely  needed  to  draw  the  tale  from  the 
voluble  Frenchman,  who  had  already  taken  the  Charteris 
party  into  particular  affection  :  One  of  the  ladies — Mrs. 
page_had  lost  her  handbag,  a  little  bag  that  she  wore 
at  her  side,  somewhere  in  Saint-Leger  ;  it  contained 
nothing  of  great  value — a  few  francs  in  a  purse,  a  hand- 
kerchief, some  letters — but  she  was  annoyed  at  the  loss 
and  had  left  an  address  in  case  it  might  be  found.  Should 
Mademoiselle  see  it,  she  would  have  the  goodness  to 
bring  it  to  the  Bureau  ?  Julian  asked  what  address 
Mrs.  Page  had  given,  and  heard  the  name  of  an  hotel 
in  Dieppe,  then,  escaping  from  the  flow  of  conversation 
which  was  the  penalty  of  friendship  with  Monsieur 
Gamier,  locked  herself  in  her  room  to  think.  That  this 
was  the  Mrs.  Page  of  Currutpore  she  had  no  doubt ; 
improbabilities  were  swept  away  by  an  overwhelming 
conviction.  This  was  the  woman  whose  name  had  been 
coupled  with  Thursby's,  to  an  acquaintance  with  whom 
he  had  confessed,  and  she  was  beautiful,  desperately 
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beautiful.  Once  before  her  mere  name  had  shaken 
Julian,  now  the  knowledge  of  her  beauty,  coming  in  an 
hour  when  long  waiting  had  fretted  faith,  struck  at  the 
roots  of  it  as  no  proof  could  ever  have  done.  Illogical 
in  faith  and  doubt,  Julian  would  have  laughed  to  scorn 
a  man  who  swore  to  Thursby's  guilt — had  even  Pereira 
named  him  as  the  forger,  she  would  have  found  some 
way  of  escape — but  before  the  charm  of  this  woman's 
personality  her  courage  ebbed,  and,  shrinking,  she  ad- 
mitted the  question  :  if  the  story  were  true  after  all  ? 
— men  stoop  to  folly  for  women  beautiful  like  that ! 
She  paced  the  room  in  the  agony  of  such  a  thought,  then 
thrust  it  from  her  and  sat  down  to  consider  :  the  chief 
point  of  practical  moment  seemed  to  be  that  if  Mrs. 
Page  had  landed  during  the  previous  week  she  might  not 
have  received  Julian's  letter  at  Currutpore,  and  it  was 
necessary,  above  all  things  necessary,  to  find  her  in 
Dieppe.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  making  the 
excuse  for  a  day's  excursion  alone,  since  Julian  did 
not  choose  to  admit  either  Mrs.  Charteris  or  Mr.  Manory 
to  her  confidence — perhaps  a  letter  would  suffice.  Taking 
pen  and  paper  she  composed  a  formal  inquiry  whether 
her  acquaintance  of  the  cliffs  were  indeed  the  Mrs.  Page 
of  Currutpore,  justifying  so  unusual  a  demand  by  the 
expressed  desire  to  put  an  important  question. 

She  read  the  note  over  critically,  added  apologies  and 
her  signature,  and  went  to  the  Post-Office,  fighting  an 
uneasiness  which  she  could  not  conquer.  Mr.  Manory 
had  disappeared,  Constance  and  Audrey  had  started  on 
their  expedition,  and  free,  after  tea  with  Mrs.  Charteris, 
to  wander,  she  chose  again  mechanically  the  road  to 
the  cliffs,  restless,  troubled,  desolate.  The  phantom  of 
mistrust  lingered,  bring  herself  to  look  though  she 
might,  when  a  gap  in  the  houses  showed  her  the  sea, 
blue-gray  like  Thursby's  eyes.  She  passed  beyond  the 
houses,  ascending  by  the  shorter  way  which  she  had 
pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Page,  and  suddenly,  just  as  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  cliff-tops  spread  before  her,  her  foot 
struck  some  obstacle.  Startled  out  of  her  dreams,  she 
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looked  down  and  saw  a  little  leather  bag  with  a  broken 
chain.  An  instant's  feeling  of  repulsion  made  her  hesi- 
tate in  picking  it  up,  but  when  it  was  in  her  fingers,  a 
new  consideration  set  them  busy  with  the  fastening. 
Then  she  paused,  aware  that  her  intent  was  dishonour- 
able, and  argued  that  she  had  the  right  to  see  whether 
the  bag  were  indeed  Mrs.  Page's  or  another.  She  paced 
on,  dallying  with  a  temptation  more  fierce  than  any  she 
had  ever  known  :  she  need  not  read  the  "  letters"  which 
Monsieur  Gamier  had  mentioned,  merely  look  at  the 
address.  Oh,  it  was  easy  enough  to  keep  to  copy-book 
maxims  when  nothing,  not  your  whole  life,  hung  on  the 
violation  of  them ! 

For  a  space  she  hesitated,  then  some  wild  impulse, 
born  perhaps  of  the  bitter  sea  air  in  her  nostrils  and 
the  wide  desolation  of  the  land  about  her,  tore  her 
flimsy  excuses  to  shreds ;  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  near 
the  cliff's  edge,  quivering  rather  with  excitement  than 
with  fear  of  breaking  through  a  code  as  she  drew  from 
it  first  a  scented  handkerchief  with  a  border  of  lace, 
then  a  showy  little  purse,  then  half-a-dozen  letters. 
She  looked  through  them  feverishly  and  found  her 
intuition  confirmed  ;  two  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Arthur 
Page  at  Currutpore — it  was  hardly  a  discovery,  so 
certain  had  she  been !  She  sat  motionless,  almost 
numbed,  until  her  eyes  fell  on  a  scrap  of  paper  which 
must  have  dropped  from  the  bag  as  she  took  the  letters 
out.  Some  writing  upon  it  arrested  her — a  signature 
of  which  every  stroke  had  burned  itself  into  her  brain. 
This  time  there  was  no  hesitation  :  she  picked  up  the 
paper,  unfolded  and  scanned  it  fiercely,  no  more  con- 
cerned with  abstract  morality  than  some  Norse  woman 
who  landed  centuries  before  in  the  cleft  of  Saint-Leger, 
following  the  man  she  loved  to  a  new  home.  It  was 
half  a  sheet  of  note  paper — the  end  of  a  letter,  for  the 
writing  was  merely  a  couple  of  lines  at  the  top  of  one 
side  :  "  .  .  .  to  find  you  in. — Yours  truly,  Richard 
Thursby."  On  the  opposite  side  a  rhyming  riddle  had 
been  written  with  pencil  in  a  different  hand — the  reason. 
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presumably,  for  which  the  half  sheet  had  been  kept. 
There  could  be  no  mistake,  and  Julian  shut  her  eyes  on 
the  sudden  agony  of  the  sight.  It  was  not  De  Castro's 
tale  that  mattered,  not  the  crime  punishable  in  a  mere 
Court  of  Law — that  she  could  have  forgiven  ! — but 
this  proof,  irrefutable,  of  Thursby's  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Page.  Julian  had  been  trained  in  a  school  too 
sophisticated  to  demand  the  first  love  of  such  a  man 
— often  enough  enunciating  theories  on  the  subject, 
of  a  wonderful  worldly  wisdom  ! — but  when  the  pos- 
sibility of  vague  love-affairs  crystallised  and  she  saw 
the  other  woman,  her  heart,  jealous  with  a  simple 
primeval  instinct,  cast  aside  all  sophistry.  She  was 
wounded,  bitterly  wounded :  why  had  he  written  to 
the  woman  at  all — why  must  the  letters  which  had 
seemed  to  her  something  wonderful  as  a  fairy  tale  have 
been  denied  by  the  touch  of  a  Mrs.  Page  ?  Then  she 
started  back  as  if  she  had  been  on  a  chasm's  brink  : 
was  such  a  little  thing  to  overturn  her  faith  ?  He 
had  never  denied  an  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Page — 
probably  her  position  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
call  on  her  in  Currutpore.  With  sudden  passion  she 
hid  the  paper  in  the  depths  of  the  bag,  replaced  the 
letters,  purse,  handkerchief,  and  started  homewards, 
walking  quickly.  There  was  one  thing  certain  in  all 
the  turmoil :  she  must  see  Mrs.  Page  face  to  face. 

To  Audrey,  when  they  were  alone,  something  had  to 
be  said,  but  she  dared  not  confess  the  discovery  of  that 
scrap  of  paper,  shrinking  before  the  wisdom  of  the 
child's  eyes.  She  spoke  therefore  merely  of  her  own 
letter  to  Mrs.  Page  and  of  the  identity  proved  by  those 
in  the  bag.  Audrey,  desperately  interested,  was  discreet 
enough  not  to  ask  too  much,  but  she  read  more  in  Julian's 
face  than  Julian  knew. 

"  I  am  not  sure  you  ought  to  have  looked  in  the  bag 
at  all,"  she  said.  "  Mrs.  Page's  answer  would  have 
told  you  that  she  is  the  one  you  believed  her  to  be." 

"  But  if  she  does  not  answer  ?  "  Julian  urged  nerv- 
ously. "  Audrey,  promise  me — don't  speak  of  this  to 
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any  one,  not  even  to  Constance,  until  I  have  heard 
something  definite." 

Audrey  promised,  though  she  longed  to  take  counsel 
in  her  perplexity.  Julian  fretted  through  the  day. 
Why  had  Sir  John  received  no  answer  from  Colonel 
Collier  ?  Why  had  Captain  Graham  taken  no  notice  of 
her  own  inquiries  ?  She  hungered  for  proof,  assurance, 
haunted  as  she  was  by  Mrs.  Page's  wistful  eyes  beneath 
the  curiously  dark  eyebrows,  and  when  that  afternoon 
and  the  next  morning  failed  to  bring  even  a  reply  from 
Dieppe'  she  could  endure  inaction  no  longer.  Gerald  had 
proposed  coming  over  for  a  few  days  with  his  motor ; 
she  telegraphed  for  him  to  cross  immediately,  and  was 
almost  relieved  that  the  time  of  Audrey's  departure  to 
England  under  Constance's  care  was  come.  She  was 
startled  when  the*  child  looked  into  her  eyes  at  part- 
ing and  whispered :  "  You  won't  give  up  believing  in 
Captain  Thursby !  " 

"  Of  course  not !  "  she  flashed  in  reply,  blushing  hotly, 
but  her  ardour  was  less  assured  than  it  had  been. 

Gerald  came  that  evening,  and  she  paced  the  quay 
with  him  after  dinner  in  eager  discussion.  To  him,  less 
afraid  of  his  penetration  than  he  had  been  of  Audrey's, 
she  told  all  the  truth,  and  was  glad  of  his  indignation 
with  her  hint  of  a  doubt — glad,  almost,  when  he  scolded 
her  in  a  brotherly  fashion  for  reading  what  was  not 
intended  for  her  eyes,  although  he  saw  more  clearly 
than  Audrey  the  necessity  for  using  every  clue.  He 
had  a  boy's  relish  for  the  adventure,  and  agreed  to 
motor  Julian  over  to  Dieppe  the  next  day.  Mrs.  Char- 
tens  could  be  left  in  charge  of  Mr.  Manory  and  her  maid, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  propose  the  expedition  without 
enlightening  her  as  to  its  real  nature. 

"  But  if  Mrs.  Page  is  there  what  will  you  say  ?  "  the 
boy  asked,  when  these  details  had  been  discussed. 

"  I  shall  ask  what  I  did  in  my  first  letter — whether  she 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  story  told  by  Mr.  De  Castro, 
having  been  in  Currutpore  at  the  time  and  knowing 
Captain  Thursby.  I  must  speak  to  her  alone,  Gerald  ! " 
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"  Surely  I  must  be  there  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  will  be  much  easier  to  speak  from  one 
woman  to  another.  Your  being  there  might  seem 
impertinent — you  must  see  that !  " 

The  boy  argued  the  point  and  finally  yielded.  He 
wa?  as  excited  as  Julian  when  they  at  last  drew  up 
before  the  hotel  in  Dieppe,  and  as  blankly  disappointed 
to  learn  that  Mrs.  Page  had  left  for  London  unexpectedly 
on  the  previous  day,  and  it  was  his  fresher  courage 
which,  when  Julian  leaned  back  in  the  car  listlessly 
with  the  cry :  "It  seems  as  though  we  should  never  find 
out ! "  summoned  the  manager.  He  could,  however, 
only  hear  that  Mrs.  Page  had  left  no  address.  There 
had  been  no  letters  for  her  since  her  departure  ?  None. 
The  American  friends  with  whom  sh^  had  been  motor- 
ing ?  They  were  also  gone.  The  boy's  eyes  glanced 
disconsolately  round  the  hall,  and  lit  upon  the  glass  case 
containing  letters  for  awaited  guests.  Permission  to 
examine  them  was  granted. 

"  But  here  is  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Page !  "  he  exclaimed, 
a  moment  later.  "  Julian,  it's  your  writing  !  " 

Julian  had  come  into  the  hall,  unable  to  bear  waiting 
outside.  There  were  quick  questions  and  explanations 
— the  manager,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  was  profuse  in 
apologies  when  he  learned  that  the  letter  had  been  sent 
by  the  lady  whom  he  saw  and  was  of  great  importance ; 
a  page-boy  was  interviewed  and  reprimanded — but  the 
fact  remained :  the  letter  had  been  put  into  the  case 
by  mistake  and  Mrs.  Page  had  overlooked  it.  Gathering 
her  wits  enough  to  thank  the  effusive  manager,  Julian 
hastened  from  the  hotel  with  Gerald  behind.  Outside 
they  stared  at  each  other. 

"  There's  a  fate  against  it,"  Julian  said,  after  a  tense 
pause.  "  I  must  write  and  ask  Captain  Thursby  to 
explain." 

The  boy  looked  at  her  incredulously.  "  But  that 
would  bj  to  doubt  his  word ! "  he  ciied.  "  You  told 
me  you  would  never  do  that." 

"  I  was  foolish — everything  is  different  now." 
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"  Nothing's  different,  except  that  people  don't  answer 
letters  as  quickly  as  they  ought!  Mrs.  Page  has  gone 
to  London,  and  I  shall  find  her,  if  I  move  Heaven  and 
Earth  to  do  it !  " 

Julian  shook  her  head. 

"  Do  you  realise  that  we  ought  to  see  the  sights  of 
Dieppe,  so  as  to  tell  Mother  about  them  ?  "  she  asked, 
dismissing  their  failure. 

Gerald,  looking  at  her  with  curiosity,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  acquiesced.  They  left  the  motor  at  the 
hotel,  turned  aside,  with  mutual  dislike,  from  the 
melancholy  of  a  half-deserted  Plage  and  Casino,  got 
some  lunch  at  a  restaurant,  and  spent  a  wretched  hour 
in  tramping  about  the  narrow  and  picturesque  streets 
of  the  Quai,  dependent  for  life  on  no  passing  fashion, 
in  search  of  some  Gothic  church  mentioned  in  a  guide- 
book. Julian  saw  with  dull  eyes  that  yet  impressed 
every  turn  of  a  street,  every  sign  above  a  shop,  every 
group  of  children  playing  at  a  corner,  inexorably  on  her 
mind.  Dieppe  was  a  place  of  torment,  thronged  with 
ghosts — she  was  thankful  when  they  were  on  the  way 
home. 

"  Julian,  you  don't  doubt  Thursby,  do  you  ?  "  said 
Gerald  suddenly,  as  they  reached  Saint-Leger. 

She  evaded  the  direct  challenge  of  his  eyes  and  parried 
the  question,  with  an  illogical  "  I  wish  I  had  never  seen 
Mrs.  Page  !  " 


CHAPTER   XIII 

WINGED     RUMOUR 

SIR  JOHN  DENNING  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold 
of  Mrs.  Glyn's  London  drawing-room,  looking  down  it  to 
the  tea-table  near  the  fire  where  his  hostess  sat  with  a 
couple  of  intimates.  The  daintiness  of  the  apartment 
seemed  to  enhance  her  own  dainty  prettiness:  with  its 
bright  and  yet  delicate  colouring,  its  spindle-legged 
chairs,  the  rose-trailed  carpet  which  should  have  been 
trodden  by  nothing  thicker  than  a  satin  shoe,  it  was 
an  epitome  of  that  Dresden-china  world  to  which  she 
belonged.  Sir  John's  pause  acknowledged  its  attrac- 
tion until  a  sentence  in  a  rather  high-pitched  voice 
caught  his  ear  :  "  Poor,  dear  Mrs.  Charteris  !  "  and  he 
went  quickly  forward,  noting  with  an  imperturbable 
smile  Mrs.  Glyn's  little  gesture  of  caution  when  she 
became  aware  of  his  arrival.  Her  reception  of  him  was 
nevertheless  warm  ;  the  visit  of  Sir  John  Denning  at  such 
an  hour  might  be  accounted  a  distinction,  and  the 
frivolous  lady  emphasised  her  understanding  of  it  with 
a  flattery  which  at  once  pleased  him  and  touched  his 
shrewd  cynic:sm.  He  was  too  much  a  man  not  to  be 
charmed  by  Viola  Glyn's  beauty,  too  keen  an  observer  not 
to  smile  at  his  own  subjection  to  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  interrupted  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion/' he  said,  sipping  his  tea  and  watching  Mrs.  Glyn's 
slim  fingers  hover  over  the  sugar-basin  as  she  poured 
out  another  cup. 

"  Oh,  it  was  nothing,"  she  answered,  rather  hurriedly. 
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"  Mere  feminine  gossip  !  Won't  you  have  a  piece  of 
cake  ?  " 

He  allowed  himself  to  be  charmed,  joining,  lazily, 
in  the  small  talk  which  fluttered  about  the  tea-table 
until  the  other  guests  moved  to  depart,  and  Mrs.  Glyn 
gave  an  order  that  she  would  no  longer  receive — an 
order  modified,  at  Sir  John's  request,  for  the  benefit 
of  Marjorie,  who  had  arranged  to  meet  him  there. 

"  I  have  been  so  much  bothered  with  people  all  the 
afternoon,"  Viola  explained,  as  the  servant  left  the 
room.  "  And,  besides,  a  call  from  you " 

Sir  John  leaned  forward.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  alone,"  he  said  rather  gravely. 
"  There  is  something  I  want  to  discuss  with  you." 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  alarm.  "  But 
how  serious  you  sound  !  Have  I  done  anything  very, 
very  dreadful  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  you  to 
do  anything  very,  very  dreadful,  but  some  one  or  the 
other  has,"  he  said,  measuring  her  shrewdly  and  meet- 
ing a  pair  of  childlike  blue  eyes.  '  You  remember  that 
affair  at  Toke  Place,"  he  continued,  but  the  door  opened 
and  Jack  Poyntz  was  announced.  An  undeniable  sug- 
gestion of  relief  tinged  the  smile  with  which  Mrs.  Glyn 
greeted  the  new-comer,  though  her  words  contained  re- 
proof. 

"  I  was  quite  sure  your  *  Not  at  home  '  could  not 
apply  to  me,"  he  retorted,  kissing  her  fingers  with  his 
usual  aplomb.  "It  is  centuries  since  we  met,  and  I  am 
dying  of  thirst." 

Viola  laughed,  with  a  ripple  of  sound  a  little  beyond 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion. 

"  Since  you  have  forced  your  way  in,  you  must  amuse 
us,"  she  said,  as  Jack  shook  hands  with  Sir  John  and 
sank  into  a  chair  beside  the  tea-table.  "  What  have 
you  got  to  tell  us  ?  " 

"  My  dear  lady — a  desperately  comprehensive  order  ! 
Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  something  funny  or  merely 
tragic  ?  It  always  entertains  me  vastly  to  weep,  and 
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I  simply  adore  a  play  like  Les  Aveugles  that  is  melan- 
choly without  any  reason,  and  makes  the  tears  roll 
down  my  cheeks  so  fast,  they  make  a  little  pond  at 
last !  Moreover,  I'm  in  a  tragic  mood  to-day.  I  sup- 
pose you  expect  congratulations,  Sir  John  ?  " 

"  Congratulations  ?  "  Viola  echoed.  "  My  dear  Sir 
John — do  you  mean  that  Constance " 

Sir  John  interrupted  her  hurriepUy.  "  I  left  Marjorie 
to  tell  you  herself,'*  he  said,  emphasising  the  name. 
"  We  had  not  intended  it  to  be  public  until  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Marjorie  !  "  repeated  the  hostess,  in  disappointed 
surprise. 

"  She  told  me,"  protested  Poyntz.  "  But  of  course 
she  did  not  want  it  to  spoil  my  breakfast  when  I  looked 
at  the  Morning  Post  to-morrow." 

"  Then  who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Glyn,  adapting  herself 
to  the  new  idea.  "  Not  yourself,  I  gather  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  no.  Love  in  a  cottage  isn't  her  sort — nor 
mine.  And  I  have  a  notion  that  the  stern  parent 
wouldn't  have  approved  of  me  ?  Would  you,  Sir  Joh  ?  " 

Sir  John  smiled,  and  disclaimed  :  Poyntz  played  the 
fool  pleasantly  enough  for  his  leisure. 

"  Since  you  know  so  much,  Mrs.  Glyn,"  he  said,  "  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  Marjorie's  fiancee  is  Lord 
Hunston." 

Viola  overflowed  with  congratulations. 

"  She  told  me  she  had  to  accept  him  this  Autumn," 
Poyntz  observed  meditatively.  "  Otherwise  she  wouldn't 
have  time  to  practise  wearing  a  tiara  before  the  first 
Drawing-room.  It's  a  little  sooner  than  she  intended — 
that's  all  !  "  He  sighed,  with  an  evident  desire  to 
be  pitied. 

"  Poor,  poor  Jack  !  "  murmured  Viola,  poising  her 
head  on  one  side.  "  Are  you  quite  heart-broken  ?  " 

"  More  or  less,  of  course  !  Don't  you  see  that  I  am 
wearing  a  black  tie  ?  I  shall  wear  it  till  after  the  wed- 
ding, so  as  to  make  Marjorie  feel  uncomfortable — but 
Hunston  is  a  good  fellow,  that  I  allow,"  he  added,  and 
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stalked  over  to  the  window  with  an  air  of  tragedy  that 
was  irresistible.  A  moment  later  he  turned,  showing 
the  sudden  grimace  of  a  school-boy. 

"  Viola,  there's  De  Castro  coming  down  the  street 
just  behind  Marjorie,"  he  cried.  "  If  you  don't  admit 
him,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again.  Shall  I  ring  ?  " 

He  received  a  laughing  assent,  and  Viola  ran  to  pour 
impetuous  good  wishes  into  her  friend's  ear  on  the 
staircase,  fidgeting  like  an  impatient  child  as  Marjorie 
trailed  up  with  the  musician  at  her  heels,  and  cling- 
ing to  her  arm  when  she  entered  the  room.  In  the 
silence  which  followed  upon  the  little  buzz  of  excite- 
ment and  explanation  Poyntz  turned  to  De  Castro. 

"  The  thing  we  all  burn  to  know  is  whether  you  have 
heard  from  your  uncle  about  Thursby,"  he  said. 

Sir  John,  who  had  been  listening  with  tolerant  amuse- 
ment to  the  buzz,  looked  up  sharply.  De  Castro  started 
very  slightly  at  the  question  and  paused  an  instant, 
running  his  fingers  through  his  long  hair. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing,"  he  said,  with  an  emphasis 
which  increased  his  peculiar  intonation.  "  My  uncle 
must  have  left  Currutpore." 

Sir  John  leaned  forward  and  spoke  with  a  certain 
weighty  deliberation  that  compelled  the  others  to 
attend.  "  Mrs.  Glyn  and  I  were  engaged  on  this  very 
matter  when  you  came  in,  Poyntz,"  he  said.  "And 
since  we  were  all  of  us  guests  at  Toke  Place  there  is 
no  harm  in  my  saying  now  what  I  was  about  to  say  then. 
We  all,  I  think,  heard  Miss  Charteris's  request  that 
the  knowledge  of  that  painful  episode  which  closed 
our  visit  there  should  be  kept  among  those  who  had 
originally  shared  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  as  much 
distressed  as  I  was  to  learn  that  the  request  has  been 
disregarded.  The  episode  has  been  discussed  in  several 
places — I  heard  it  mentioned  in  my  club,  for  instance, 
and  at  a  luncheon-party.  Some  one  has  been  indis- 
creet." He  paused  and  wiped  his  glasses.  "  I  don't 
wish  to  make  accusations,  and  of  course  none  of  us 
here  " — he  set  the  glasses  on  his  nose  and  glanced  round 
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with  particular  suavity — "  would  fail  in  our  word,  but 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  careful,  very  careful  in- 
deed, about  our  allusions  to  that  visit.  Mrs.  Charteris 
returns  to  London  to-morrow,  I  understand  ;  it  would 
be  disagreeable  for  her  and  her  daughter  if  such  indis- 
cretions came  to  their  ears." 

Mrs.  Glyn,  who  had  listened  attentively,  made  a 
pretty,  protesting  gesture  :  "  But,  Sir  John,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  prevent  its  being  talked  about. 
The  servants  must  have  heard,  and  you  know  what 
maids  can  be — mine  is  a  treasure,  but  I  wouldn't  trust 
her  tongue.  For  my  part,  when  any  one  has  men- 
tioned the  subject,  I  have  made  a  point  of  telling  them 
the  whole  truth  ;  it  seemed  to  me  the  kindest  course." 

Sir  John  smiled  a  little  grimly. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  judicious  lie  would  have  been 
kinder  still,"  he  said.  "  Well,  the  harm  is  done,  and  I 
can  only  ask  you  to  be  discreet,  very  discreet." 

"  I  am  discretion  personified,"  asserted  Poyntz.  "  I 
make  a  point  of  never  telling  the  truth  at  all.  It's  so 
much  simpler  in  the  end." 

"  My  dear  Jack  !  "  drawled  Marjorie,  smiling. 

"  The  truth  is  so  banal — as  banal  as  the  *  Intruder ' 
himself.  But  of  course  this  was  bound  to  leak  out. 
Miss  Charteris  might  as  well  have  spared  her  pains  and 
the  best  drawings  I  ever  made." 

Sir  John  met  De  Castro's  eyes,  and  held  them  with 
his  own.  "  You  have  heard  the  gossip,  too  ?  "  he  asked. 

Again  De  Castro  hesitated  before  replying.  "  Once 
or  twice — I  regret  it  extremely,"  he  said  at  last,  brush- 
ing his  hand  over  his  forehead  with  a  little  nervous 
movement,  as  if  the  older  man's  gaze  troubled  him. 

Sir  John  nodded  gravely,  and  then  rose. 

"'  You  don't  think  I  should  ever  dream  of  breaking 
my  word  to  Miss  Charteris  ?  "  Poyntz  protested,  setting 
down  his  teacup  and  strolling  to  the  piano. 

The  Judge  held  up  his  hand.  "  Of  course  not,  my 
dear  boy,  of  course  not ;  but  if  you  say  so  much  I  shall 
become  suspicious.  '  Qui  s*  excuse  ' — -you  know  the  rest. 
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Well,  I'm  a  great  deal  older  than  you  all,  and  you'll 
forgive  what  I  have  said.  Mrs.  Glyn,  I  must  tear  my- 
self from  your  delightful  room.  You  are  staying  a 
little  longer,  Marjorie  ? — then  we  shall  meet  at  dinner." 

He  bowed  over  Mrs.  Glyn's  hand  with  rather  punc- 
tilious courtesy,  and  nodded  to  the  two  men.  Poyntz 
had  already  opened  the  piano,  and  as  Sir  John  de- 
scended the  stairs  a  little  torrent  of  music  broke  out 
behind  him  ;  he  smiled  oddly,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
— perhaps  in  mockery  of  his  own  efforts  to  impress  so 
volatile  a  trio.  "  Has  he  heard  from  Pereira  all  the 
same — that  is  the  question  !  "  he  murmured.  There  was 
a  perplexity  in  his  face  as  he  hailed  a  hansom,  but  it 
relaxed  when  he  had  given  the  address  of  Constance 
Caryl's  little  flat  near  Victoria  Street,  and  leaned  back  in 
the  company  of  his  own  reflections. 

It  was  his  habit  to  visit  Constance  from  time  to  time, 
finding  in  such  visits  a  delicate  savour  for  which  he  did 
not  attempt  to  give  account  to  himself,  and  on  this  even- 
ing he  desired  not  merely  the  enjoyment  of  her  presence, 
but  the  benefit  of  her  advice.  The  hint  of  a  solution 
of  the  Toke  Place  enigma  which  he  had  read  in  her 
eyes  gave  a  sinister  air  to  the  gossip  which  he  had  over- 
taken ;  in  the  face  of  such  gossip  he  must  learn  on  what 
knowledge,  or  on  what  intuition,  the  hint  rested.  Time 
had  not  brought  counsel  to  Thursby ;  he  maintained 
his  silence.  It  seemed  that  some  one  must  act,  and 
promptly — but  how,  and  to  what  end  ? 

Constance  was  in  her  drawing-room,  writing  to  her 
only  brother,  at  the  front  with  his  regiment. 

"  I  interrupt  you  ?  "  Sir  John  asked.  "  Please  let 
me  wait  until  you  are  at  leisure." 

She  pushed  the  letter  aside  and  gave  him  her  hand : 
"  There  is  time  enough  ;  it  needn't  be  posted  till  to- 
morrow. I  write  to  Charlie  when  I  feel  inclined ;  he 
likes  to  hear  everything  as  it  comes  into  my  head.  You 
know,"  she  added  apologetically,  "  we've  no  one  else 
much  belonging  to  us." 

"  I  have  an  idea  that  you  write  good  letters,"  said 
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Sir  John  as  he  sat  down.  "  You  have  honoured  me 
occasionally  with  a  short  one.  I  wish  you  would  do  so 
more  often." 

Constance  moved  across  to  the  sofa  and  leaned  back 
in  it,  playing  with  her  bangles.  Her  movements  had  a 
defmiteness  which  suggested  some  reserve  of  force,  and 
were  pleasing  in  such  a  suggestion. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  she  asked  lightly.  "  I'll  try  next  time 
you  go  away — but  perhaps  you'll  be  disappointed.  No 
one  writes  a  good  letter  nowadays — a  really  good  one. 
There's  nothing  like  a  collection  of  old  letters  ;  I  prefer 
my  history  in  detail,  you  know — the  gossip  of  old  days." 

"  Won't  the  gossip  of  to-day  do  as  well  ?  " 

"  It  has  to  do  its  best,  of  course  ;  any  tolerable  letter 
must  be  gossipy  and  egotistical— that  goes  without 
saying ;  no  one  would  care  to  receive  an  abstract  lec- 
ture, or  description.  But,  nowadays,  if  we  think  of  style 
we  grow  affected  ;  if  we  ignore  it,  we  are  drivelling.  The 
knack  is  lost." 

Sir  John  brought  the  discussion  back  to  a  personal 
basis  :  "  When  you  write  to  me,  please  be  egotistical." 

Constance  was  quick  in  the  riposte  :  "  If  I  write,  I 
will !  In  the  meantime  I  hear  you  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. Lord  Hunston  is  a  very  nice  person,  and  they 
ought  to  suit  each  other  capitally." 

The  old-fashioned  gallantry  of  the  man -of -the- world 
faded  on  a  little  sigh :  Sir  John  made  no  secret,  here, 
of  the  fact  that  his  elder  daughter,  a  society  woman  to 
her  finger-tips,  was  not  very  sympathetic  to  him.  "  I 
hope  you  are  not  mistaken,"  he  said.  "  The  match  is 
of  course  a  brilliant  one  ;  Hunston  has  a  large  fortune, 
a  couple  of  places  in  the  country,  and  a  house  in  London 
— just  what  Marjorie  will  like — not  to  speak  of  the  title. 
Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  to  be  congratulated,  and  I  confess 
that  it  is  a  relief.  She  was  sure  to  marry,  but  there  was 
always  the  doubt :  who  ?  I  don't  want  to  lose  my 
little  Audrey,  though  !  "  He  paused,  and  added  with 
greater  warmth  :  "  You've  been  more  than  good  to 
her,  Miss  Caryl.  She  is  very  fond  of  you." 
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"  And  I  of  her." 

"  She  was  extraordinarily  happy  at  Saint-Leger.  She 
tells  me  that  you  talk  to  her  so  splendidly,  and  help 
her  so  much.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  like  that !  " 

Constance  flushed  under  his  glance,  shrewd  and  half- 
quizzical  as  it  was,  but  she  raised  her  eyes  and  met  it 
frankly. 

"  I  am  fond  of  her,"  she  said  again. 

"  I  thought  you  rather  a  flippant  person,"  he  pursued. 
'  You  are  flippant  with  me." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  was  the  only  comment — futile  enough — 
which  Constance,  half  puzzled  and  half  entertained, 
could  find  on  the  spur  of  the  instant. 

"  Yes,  witty,  and  the  best  company  in  the  world,  but, 
since  you  have  admitted  that  we  are  friends,  you  might 
talk  to  me  as  you  talk  to  Audrey." 

"  You  are  not  a  young  girl,  and,  as  to  giving  you  good 
advice " 

"  It's  for  good  advice  that  I  am  here  now — about  that 
affair  with  Thursby.  I  regret  to  say  that  some  one  has 
been  indiscreet,  and  the  story  is  all  over  London.  You 
may  have  heard  it." 

"  I  have,  and  I  am  most  anxious  to  ask  your  opinion." 

Sir  John's  face  was  stern.  "  Who  told  you  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Mrs.  Savile,  yesterday  at  the  Hallams1.  She  came 
up  to  me  full  of  it — '  You  were  at  Toke  Place  in  August  ? 
I  hear  there  was  a  very  unpleasant  occurrence — a  friend 
of  Ralph's ' — etc., — you  know  the  sort  of  thing !  I  looked 
very  much  astonished,  and  lied  like  a  trooper,  but  one 
can  hardly  stop  it  now.  Isn't  it  dreadful  ?  ' 

"  It  is  very  dreadful  that  one's  own  friends  cannot  be 
trusted  !  I  have  come  straight  to  you  from  the  Glyns'. 
Of  course  she  is  the  culprit — I  guessed  that  as  soon  as 
I  heard.  There  is  just  enough  malice  in  her  composi- 
tion to  engender  love  of  a  scandal,  and  she  had,  perhaps, 
some  reason  to  be  annoyed  at  losing  her  hold  on  Thursby, 
but  if  a  woman's  vanity  cannot  keep  from  such  a 
revenge —  Equally,  of  course,  she  was  all  regret  and 
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innocence,  and  Poyntz  was  there — an  angel  of  discre- 
tion I  " 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Administered  a  non-committal  rebuke  and  warning 
from  the  height  to  which  my  age  entitles  me.  I  trust 
the  rest  of  the  party.  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  is  a  woman 
of  sense,  Gerald  Charteris  is  hot  on  Julian's  side,  Manory 
would  be  silent  for  his  cousin's  sake,  De  Castro — he  was 
at  the  Glyns'- — is  too  much  afraid  of  Julian,  Glyn  is 
not  a  gossip,  and  as  to  my  little  Audrey —  No,  it's 
Mrs.  Glyn,  Poyntz,  and — I  have  to  say  it — Mar j one  ; 
but  I  spoke  sharply  to  her,  and  she  wiU  be  discreet  in 
the  future/' 

Constance  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Discretion  is  not 
always  easy,"  she  said.  "  In  any  case,  the  harm's  done. 
The  question  remains  :  How  am  I  to  act  ?  " 

"  As  you  have  done  already  :  avoid  hearing  as  much 
as  you  can,  deny  what  you  cannot  help  hearing,  and 
keep  it  from  the  Charterises.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
question  that  remans,  nor  the  most  serious  one.  We — 
you  and  I,  if  you  will  help  me — have  got  to  find  out 
the  truth.  I  hoped  the  story  would  die  down,  but 
that's  at  an  end." 

Constance  sat  upright  with  quick-coming  breath. 

"  The  truth  ?  "  she  said.  "  Dare  you  do  that  ?  I 
am  so  desperately  afraid." 

Sir  John  looked  into  her  face :  "  Miss  Caryl,  we  are 
alone,  and  we  can  speak  openly — indeed,  we  must.  You 
suspect  that  Thursby  is  trying  to  shield  some  one  else, 
and  that  the  some  one  is — • — : 

"  Ralph  Charteris,"  she  ended. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why  you  suspect  that.  You 
have  not  a  scrap  of  evidence — it's  mere  guess-work  ?  " 

"  Intuition,  if  you  like.     I  don't  want  to  think  it." 

"  But  intuition  has  some  sure  basis  ?  I  have  too 
great  faith  in  your  judgment  to  believe  it  could  be  other- 
wise." 

The  thrust  and  parry  were  at  an  end  now ;  this  was 
another  matter,  where  man  and  woman  must  meet 
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mind  to  mind.  Constance  spoke  earnestly :  "  You 
agree  that  Captain  Thursby  does  not  look  like  the 
sort  of  man  to  get  into  scrapes  ?  He's  not  a  boy — 
was  old  enough  to  look  after  himself  three  years  ago. 
Charlie,  whom  I  asked,  writes  that  he  has  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  an  excellent  fellow.  You  say  that  he 
appeared  confused  and  impatient  when  questioned — 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  forgery — refused  any  ex- 
planation. That  is  precisely  how  he  would  act  if  he 
wished  to  shield  some  one,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
giving  his  word,  defend  his  own  honour.  There's  no 
one  he  would  have  a  greater  reason  for  shielding  in 
that  house  than  Ralph.  He  had  heard  on  all  sides  how 
Ralph  is  worshipped — he  was  more  than  a  little  in  love 
with  Julian — he  saw  Mrs.  Charteris,  fragile  and  help- 
less— he  talked  to  your  little  Audrey — oh,  it's  desperately 
clear  !  Then  his  manner  from  the  very  first — his  obvi- 
ous embarrassment  in  talking  of  Ralph.  I  wish  it  were 
not  so  clear  !  " 

"  But  Ralph — that  charming  boy — never  gave  them 
a  moment's  anxiety  !  "  I 

"It  is  possible.  A  charming  boy,  rich,  handsome, 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  India — can't  one  imagine  ? 
And  of  course  the  matter  would  have  been  hushed 
up  after  his  death.  It  explains  the  note,  too  :  Captain 
Thursby  was  Ralph's  friend,  and  was  doubtless  instru- 
mental in  arranging  his  affairs.  And  are  not  his  words 
to  Mr.  De  Castro  that  last  evening  almost  proof  ?  '  How 
dare  you  mention  it  in  this  house  ?  ' 

"  But  would  a  man  be  so  quixotic  ?  If  he  is  in  love 
with  Julian  he  would  have  the  more  reason  to  clear 
himself." 

"  Not  at  the  expense  of  a  brother  she  adores." 

Sir  John  shook  his  head.  "  Your  theory  is  terribly 
plausible,"  he  murmured  reluctantly. 

"  And  you  will  still  dare  to  find  out  the  truth  ?  " 

"  All  the  more.  Until  we  know  the  truth  our  hands 
are  bound,  and  if  it  is  known  to  some  one  else,  infinite 
harm  may  be  done.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of,  Miss 
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Caryl.  I  told  you  De  Castro  was  at  the  Glyns'  just 
now — well,  Poyntz  asked  him,  before  us  all,  whether 
he  had  yet  heard  from  his  uncle,  and  he  answered  that 
he  had  heard  nothing,  but  if  ever  a  man  was  lying — 
I  should  have  liked  to  get  him  alone,  because  I  fancy  I 
could  turn  him  inside  out  with  a  little  questioning,  but 
the  moment  did  not  seem  favourable,  and  I  came  to 
you.  If  it  is  all  as  you  say,  and  De  Castro  knows, 
something  must  be  done.  I  come  to  you  to  ask  what : 
a  woman's  wit  goes  further  than  our  blunt  perceptions." 

Constance  drew  the  lace  on  her  dress  through  her 
fingers.  With  one  of  those  quick  glances  at  side-issues 
she  saw  that  it  was  a  compliment  to  be  referred  to  by 
Sir  John  Denning's  perplexity,  and  smiled  at  her  own 
coolness  under  the  compliment. 

"  It  is  a  horrible  tangle,"  she  said  slowly.  "  You 
wish  to  clear  Captain  Thursby  and  shield  Ralph — a 
problem  indeed !  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  not  sure  we  can  trust  De  Castro,  though 
I  do  not  altogether  blame  him ;  we  may  at  least  do 
him  the  credit  of  believing  that  a  desire  to  spare  Mrs. 
Charteris  and  Julian  has  as  much  concern  with  his 
silence  as  unwillingness  to  clear  Thursby.  Still,  such  a 
secret  would  be  safer  in  our  hands  than  his." 

"  Of  course  you  are  right.  I  had  not  considered — 
but  the  chances  are  that  Julian  will  discover  the  secret 
before  we  do/' 

"  That  is  what  we  must  prevent,  for  her  own  sake." 

"  And  for  the  sake  of  others,"  Constance  asserted, 
breathing  faster.  "  Have  you  thought  of  another  pos- 
sibility :  that  she  may  be  in  love  with  Captain  Thursby  ?  " 

Sir  John  measured  her  sharply  :   "If  she  were  ?  " 

"  Whose  honour  would  she  put  first  ?  " 

"  Surely  Ralph's  !  "  he  answered. 

Constance  clasped  her  hands.  "  Not  Ralph's,"  she 
said.  "  Sir  John,  I  know  Julian  pretty  well,  and  I  know 
that  when  once  she  has  given  her  heart  she  will  give 
it  utterly.  She  loves  Ralph,  she  loves  your  little  Audrey, 
she  loves  her  mother,  but  all  those  people  would  be 
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swept  aside.     The  one  man  would  stand  first,  and  alone. 
Selfish  ?     Perhaps,  but  women  are  like  that/' 

"  You  mean  that  if  she  were  to  discover  the  truth 
she  would  blazon  it  on  the  house-tops  ?  "  Sir  John  asked 
slowly. 

Constance  was  silent  for  an  instant,  ashamed  of  her 
impetuous  tongue. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you/'  she  said.  "  I  ought 
not  to  betray  another  woman  to  you.  Forget  what  I 
have  said.  Julian  is  sincere  in  her  affection  for  Ralph, 
poor  child  !  " 

"  But  still — there  would  be  greater  need  for  prompt 
action.  I  was  cruel  to  Audrey  once — I  must  shield  her 
illusions  the  more  carefully  now.  Of  course  I  may  hear 
from  Colonel  Collier — I  ought  to  have  heard  already — 
but  I  doubt  if  he  knows  anything  definite/' 

They  lapsed  into  silence.  Constance  frowned  a  little 
under  the  burden  of  her  thought,  and  Sir  John  watched 
her,  half  forgetful  of  the  matter  in  hand  in  watching. 

"  This  is  my  plan,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  last. 

"  I  am  all  ears." 

"  You  must  see  Mr.  De  Castro  again  at  once,  and 
find  out  what  he  knows  without  betraying  your  own 
suspicions.  If  he  maintains  his  silence,  and  if  Colonel 
Collier  tells  you  nothing,  we  must  strain  every  nerve 
to  discover  the  truth  in  some  other  way.  That  done, 
you  would  be  able,  with  Mr.  Manory's  help,  to  silence 
gossip  and  at  the  same  time  to  shield  Mrs.  Charteris 
and  Audrey.  Hearing  that  you  had  found  an  explana- 
tion of  Captain  Thursby's  conduct  which  completely 
satisfied  you  and  Mr.  Manory,  but  which  you  could  not 
reveal,  they  would  ask  no  further  questions,  and  your 
combined  authority  would  impose  on  the  world.  Cap- 
tain Thursby  could  be  invited  again  to  Toke  Place,  or  to 
dine  with  the  Charterises  in  London,  and  the  story 
would  die  a  natural  death.  Of  course  I  argue  from  the 
premises  that  my  intuition  is  right.  If  you  find  it 
wrong — and  I  pray  you  may  ! — there  is  no  harm  done/' 

Sir  John  nodded  in  appreciation.     "  I  have  a  deeper 
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respect  than  ever  for  your  understanding,"  he  said, 
with  deliberate  courtesy.  "  You  shall  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter.  But  will  Miss  Charteris  be  satisfied  with  my 
word  ?  She  is  a  very  positive  young  lady." 

"  If  she  is  not  satisfied,  we  must  tell  her  everything. 
She  could,  in  any  case,  bear  the  blow  better  than  the 
others." 

Sir  John  sighed,  with  a  "  Poor  Ralph !  "  and  the 
conversation  drifted  back  to  indifferent  topics  ;  Con- 
stance could  be  a  brilliant  talker  when  she  chose  to 
exert  herself,  and  Sir  John  listened  in  idle  content. 

"  Shall  I  tell  Mrs.  Charteris  that  I  have  spent  nearly 
two  hours  here  ?  "  he  asked  wickedly,  as  he  rose  to 
take  leave. 

"  It  might  be  wiser  not,"  Constance  rejoined  with  a 
laugh. 

"  I  may  come  again  when  I  have  seen  De  Castro  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  know  every- 
thing." Their  eyes  met,  and  she  added  earnestly :  "It 
is  very,  very  good  of  you  to  take  this  trouble  !  You 
must  not  talk  of  men  not  being  quixotic  again." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Quixotic  ?  My  dear  Miss 
Caryl,  I  have  an  interest  great  enough  in  the  matter — my 
little  Audrey's  happiness.  Moreover,  if  it  were  not  so,  a 
good  woman  will  sometimes  inspire  a  man  to  quixotism." 

She  opened  the  hall  door  for  him  herself,  and  watched 
him  disappear  down  the  cavernous  staircase. 

"  I  hope  to  goodness  he's  not  becoming  sentimental," 
he  murmured,  revolving  certain  phrases  which  he  had 
used  that  afternoon.  "  I  don't  in  the  least  want  to  refuse 
him.  But,  after  all,  I  needn't  be  afraid — it's  his  way !  " 

She  swept  Sir  John  from  her  mind,  and,  returning  to 
the  writing-table,  continued  her  letter. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

DE  CASTRO   KEEPS   HIS  COUNSEL 

THAT  evening  Sir  John,  being  at  liberty,  paid  a  call  on 
Mr.  Manory  in  his  chambers.  The  sounds  of  music 
which  reached  him  as  he  took  off  his  coat  in  the  hall 
prepared  him  for  the  presence — convenient  to  his  errand 
— of  Nicolas  De  Castro,  but  not  for  that  of  two  ladies 
seated  in  attitudes  indicating  profound  attention.  Mr. 
Manory  laid  finger  to  lip,  and  checked  his  visitor's  foot- 
steps :  Sir  John,  rather  amused,  understood  that  he 
was  the  intruder  in  the  shrine,  and  waited  patiently. 
His  eyes  wandered  from  the  little,  dark,  stout  woman 
he  knew  well  enough  by  sight,  to  the  other,  a  stranger, 
who  was  leaning  back  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  fire, 
the  light  of  which  played  upon  her  red-gold  hair,  and 
emphasised  the  curious  quality  of  her  beauty.  At  last 
the  music  stopped,  and  Mr.  Manory  came  fussily  for- 
ward. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you,  Denning,"  he  repeated  several 
times.  "  You  have  met  Mrs.  Raphael  ?  No  ?  Mrs. 
Raphael,  allow  me  to  present  Sir  John  Denning — Mrs. 
Raphael,  Mrs.  Page." 

The  second  name,  fruitful  in  association,  caught  Sir 
John's  ear  sharply,  and  he  glanced  with  a  keener  interest 
at  the  beautiful  stranger  who  bore  it.  Flung  from  one 
bewildering  conjecture  to  another,  he  moved  quietly 
over  to  a  chair  from  which  he  could  watch  her,  giving 
De  Castro  a  careless  nod. 

"  I  must  apologise  for  interrupting  a  concert,"  he 
said.  "  Let  me  join  the  listeners." 
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The  pianist  had  risen,  and  was  gazing  uneasily  across 
the  room;  Mrs.  Page's  eyes,  after  a  brief  greeting,  had 
turned  again  to  the  fire  ;  it  was  Mrs.  Raphael  who 
made  reply. 

"  Mrs.  Page  is  as  much  an  enthusiast  for  music  as 
myself,"  she  explained.  "  Mr.  Manory  has  been  good 
enough  to  indulge  us." 

"  It  has  been  a  very  great  treat,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Page,  still  gazing  dreamily  into  the  fire.  "  In  India 
one  is  so  out  of  things  of  that  sort !  " 

"  You  have  come  from  India  lately  ? "  asked  Sir 
John,  with  a  polite  interest  which  concealed  his  over- 
mastering curiosity. 

This  time  the  woman  looked  at  him,  with  a  delibera- 
tion that  seemed  to  stamp  her  former  dreaminess  as  a 
pose.  "  A  few  weeks  ago/'  she  breathed. 

"  Might  I  ask  from  what  part  ?  "  Her  eyes  were 
undeniably  magnificent :  they  might  well  have  dazzled 
a  boy ! 

"  From  Currutpore — not  a  bad  place,  as  Indian  sta- 
tions go." 

Sir  John's  smile  was  still  that  of  merely  polite  atten- 
tion, but  he  glanced  round  and  met  his  host's  eyes 
with  a  little  ironic  questioning.  Mr.  Manory  fidgeted 
and  coughed  nervously. 

"  Play  something  else,  Nicolas,"  he  suggested.  "  That 
concerto  of  Brahms — Mrs.  Page  likes  Brahms." 

De  Castro  started  and  smoothed  back  his  hair.  He 
began  to  play  with  an  effort  perceptible  to  the  trained 
observation  of  Sir  John,  and  there  was  less  than  his 
usual  spontaneity,  less  fire,  in  the  performance.  Mr. 
Manory,  leaning  back  with  joined  fingers  and  keeping 
time  with  his  foot,  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  though  the 
ladies  applauded  enthusiastically,  Mrs.  Raphael  rose 
with  a  hurried  murmur  that  her  carriage  had  been 
already  waiting.  In  the  general  move  Sir  John,  whose 
entrance  had  obviously  troubled  the  atmosphere,  put 
himself  at  Mrs.  Page's  side. 
"  I  wonder  whether,  at  Currutpore,  you  ever  met  a 
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Captain  Thursby  ?  "  he  asked,  in  the  casual  tone  of 
one  making  conversation. 

Mrs.  Page  looked  at  him  with  the  suspicion  of  a  frown 
between  her  wistful  violet  eyes.  "  Do  you  mean  Cap- 
tain Richard  Thursby,  who  was  in  the  i5oth  ?  "  she 
murmured. 

He  assented. 

"  Of  course  I  knew  him — every  one  knows  every  one 
else  in  India — besides,  he  was  at  Currutpore  for  some 
time  !  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

Sir  John  smiled  into  her  questioning  eyes.  He  was 
wondering  how  far  he  dared  to  go. 

"  I  may  do  myself  the  honour  to  call  him  that/'  he 
said  at  last. 

De  Castro,  who  had  been  fidgeting  with  a  pile  of 
music  near  the  piano,  interrupted  sharply :  "I  think 
I  have  found  the  little  thing  you  were  talking  about, 
Mrs.  Page.  Is  this  it  ?  " 

She  turned  to  the  piano,  and  leaned  over  the  volume 
of  music  which  De  Castro  had  opened  for  her  inspection. 
Mrs.  Raphael  and  Mr.  Manory  had  fallen  into  some 
earnest  discussion  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Sir 
John,  resting  his  elbow  on  his  hand,  waited  until  Mrs. 
Page  should  be  at  liberty.  He  saw  that  De  Castro  held 
a  pencil,  and  was  pointing  out  some  passage  with  it — 
that  the  colour  suddenly  mounted  in  Mrs.  Page's  cheek  ; 
she  drew  herself  up,  with  a  hardening  of  her  wistful 
eyes,  and  said,  on  a  queer  little  laugh :  "  That  is  very 
interesting,  Mr.  De  Castro.  You  must  play  it  for  me 
some  other  time,  since  Mrs.  Raphael  is  in  a  hurry  now. 
Come  to-morrow." 

She  moved  back  to  Sir  John  with  a  languid  smile 
and  a  shrug  of  apology  infinitely  graceful.  Her  charm 
held  and  puzzled  him  as  it  had  held  and  puzzled  Julian, 
even  while  his  wits  were  working  shrewdly. 

"  Why  did  you  ask  me  about  Captain  Thursby  ?  " 
she  breathed  on  a  sudden. 

"  Idle  curiosity/'  he  answered.     "  Why  should  I  not  ?  " 

"  Because  I  hate  him/'  she  said,  with  an  energy  of 
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which  he  would  not  have  thought  her  capable.  "  Good 
night,  Sir  John." 

"  Captain  Thursby  is  unfortunate,"  he  said,  bowing 
over  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him.  For  an  instant  he 
had  had  the  impulse  to  ask  her  the  bare  truth,  but  the 
training  of  a  lifetime  held  him  in  bonds,  and  no  one 
might  have  guessed  what  lay  behind  the  mask  of  his 
face,  even  when,  while  Mr.  Manory  escorted  the  guests 
to  the  door,  he  asked  of  De  Castro  :  "  That  is  the  Mrs. 
Page  of  your  story  ?  " 

The  pianist's  63^5  were  restless  as  he  gave  the  hurried 
assent.  Sir  John  paced  up  and  down  on  the  hearthrug 
with  bowed  head  until  Mr.  Manory  returned,  fussily 
hospitable. 

"  You  will  have  a  cigar  now,  Denning  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Nicolas,  the  box  is  on  the  mantelpiece/' 

Sir  John  accepted  the  cigar,  and  lit  it  deliberately. 

"  My  dear  Manory,  will  you  not  explain  to  me  how 
that  woman  comes  to  be  dining  here  with  you  ?  "  he 
said  at  last. 

"  Mrs.  Raphael  ?  We  are  old  friends.  Did  you  not 
know " 

"  I  do  not  mean  Mrs.  Raphael.     I  mean  Mrs.  Page." 

Mr.  Manory  drew  up  a  chair,  and  settled  himself  into 
it  slowly.  "  That  is  a  very  curious  story,  Denning," 
he  said.  Sir  John  listened  patiently.  "  By  the  queerest 
of  chances  Mrs.  Page  motored  over  to  Saint-Leger  with 
some  friends  from  Dieppe,  when  the  Charterises  and  I 
were  there.  Of  course  I  had  no  notion  who  she  was — 
even  when  I  heard  her  name  mentioned  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel,  I  did  not  connect  it  with  Nicolas's 
story — but  we  fell  into  conversation,  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  interest,  the  charm  of  her  face.  She  went,  and 
I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  beyond  an  occasional 
idle  wondering  as  to  what  lay  behind  that  face.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  when  I  met  her,  a  few  days  ago,  at  the 
Raphaels',  where  she  is  staying.  We  renewed  our 
acquaintance — I  found  her  an  enthusiast  for  music — 
she  longed  to  hear  Nicolas — and  that  is  all." 
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"  Still  I  fail  to  understand.  You  realised  at  the 
Raphaels'  who  she  was,  I  suppose,  and  are  anxious  to 
find  out  delicately  what  she  knows  about  Thursby  ?  " 

Mr.  Manory  shifted  his  spectacles  and  uncrossed  his  legs. 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all,  my  dear  Denning/'  he  remon- 
strated. "  You  must  see  that  such  a  course  would  be 
quite  impossible.  Mrs.  Page  is  the  guest  of  a  friend  ;  it 
is  as  the  guest  of  a  friend  that  I  offer  her  my  hospitality." 

"  But  knowing  what  you  do  know  of  her  ?  De  Castro 
tells  me  that  she  is  the  woman  to  whom  his  story  re- 
ferred !  "  Sir  John's  manner  was  calm  and  particularly 
quiet — in  marked  contrast  with  Mr.  Manory's  nervousness. 

"  That  is  no  affair  of  mine  at  all,"  the  latter  protested. 
"  None  at  all.  The  personality  of  Mrs.  Page  interests 
me  very  much,  and  I  see  no  reason  that  should  prevent 
my  pursuing  an  acquaintance  which  affords  a  curious 
study.  You  know  my  views — you  know  how  much  I 
dislike  any  merely  conventional  judgments.  Mrs.  Page's 
behaviour  in  Currutpore  does  not  concern  me :  I  accept 
her  as  I  find  her,  a  woman  of  exceptional  charm  and  even 
talent.  Moreover,  she  is  received  everywhere.  Her  hus- 
band, the  Deputy-Commissioner,  is  a  well-known  man " 

Sir  John  interrupted  with  a  quick  movement  of  his 
hand. 

"  Of  course  in  any  ordinary  case  I  should  agree  with 
you,"  he  said.  "  I  have  no  wish  to  set  myself  up  as 
better  than  my  neighbours.  But  it  is  in  this  particular 
case — well,  to  begin  with,  you  have  perhaps  discovered 
that  the  little  episode  concerning  Thursby  has  not  been 
kept  strictly  to  those  implicated." 

Mr.  Manory's  start  was  of  unfeigned  indignation. 
"  How  very  provoking — how  very  provoking !  "  he 
cried.  "  It  will  upset  Mary  extremely,  and  the  change 
to  Saint-Leger  had  done  her  a  great  deal  of  good.  How 
very  provoking — she  comes  home  to-morrow  !  I  trusted 
that  the  whole  thing  would  be  forgotten  by  now." 

"It  is  not  at  all  forgotten.  You  heard  what  I  said 
at  Mrs.  Glyn's  this  afternoon,  De  Castro  ?  I  have  been 
anxious  to  discuss  the  matter  again  with  you,  Manory, 
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The  more  I  think  it  over,  the  more  firmly  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Thursby  is  innocent — not  that  I  doubt 
your  word,  De  Castro,  but  I  am  convinced  that  you  are 
in  some  way  mistaken." 

De  Castro,  who  had  listened  with  anxious  impatience 
to  the  conversation  concerning  Mrs.  Page,  made  a  gesture 
of  protest  and  Mr.  Manory  cried  :  "  That  is  impossible  ! 
Quite  impossible  !  " 

Sir  John  ignored  the  interruption.  "  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  had  heard  nothing  from  your 
uncle  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  to  the  pianist. 

De  Castro  met  his  eyes,  and  answered  this  time  readily 
enough :  "  Nothing." 

"Is  it  not  rather  peculiar  that  he  should  take  no 
notice  of  your  letter  ?  " 

De  Castro's  eyes  sought  the  floor. 

"  He  may  have  left  Currutpore,"  he  suggested  hur- 
riedly. 

"  That  may  be — though  there  has  been  time  for  your 
letter  to  be  forwarded.  You  are  quite  sure  that  you 
made  no  mistake  in  your  story  ?  That  the  note  was 
addressed  to  Captain  Thursby,  and  that  it  was  to  his 
rooms  that  you  carried  it  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  sure." 

Sir  John  bent  forward,  knocking  the  ash  deliberately 
from  his  cigar,  and  watched  the  young  man  with  half- 
closed  eyes.  "  And  no  further  explanation  has  occurred 
to  you  as  possible  ?  "  he  asked.  "  No  explanation  which 
you  could,  perhaps,  confide  in  Mr.  Manory  and  myself  ?  " 

That  glance  had  disconcerted  witnesses  before  now, 
and  De  Castro  winced  under  it,  flushing  to  the  roots 
of  his  dark  hair.  Mr.  Manory  interposed  half-petu- 
lantly  :  "  My  dear  Denning,  what  a  cross-examination  ! 
Poor  Nicolas  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  you.  Of 
course  he  would  tell  us  if  there  were  anything  to  tell." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  but  still — you  can  think  of  no 
other  explanation,  De  Castro  ?  It  is  a  serious  matter 
for  Captain  Thursby.  We  three  can  speak  quite  openly 
together,  you  know." 
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The  musician  rose,  and  stood  with  his  head  thrown 
back  in  an  unusually  defiant  attitude.  "  I  have  told 
you  everything,"  he  said,  speaking  rather  loud.  "  Mr. 
Manory,  it  is  late  ;  may  I  say  good  night  ?  You  and 
Sir  John  have  doubtless  many  things  to  talk  of." 

Mr.  Manory  took  off  his  spectacles  and  wiped  them 
nervously.  "  So  soon,  dear  lad  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  wanted 
to  hear  about  this  South  African  tour.  Is  anything 
settled  ?  " 

"  Not  without  your  consent.  But  I  will  tell  you 
about  it  to-morrow.  You  come  with  me,  if  I  go,  Mr. 
Manory/' 

The  old  man  smiled  in  flattered  vanity.  "  We  shall 
see,  we  shall  see !  "  he  murmured.  "  You  must  stand  on 
your  own  legs  now,  Nicolas." 

"  You  seem  to  be  standing  on  them  pretty  steadily," 
observed  Sir  John,  with  that  suave  manner  which  might 
mean  so  much,  or  so  little. 

The  musician  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  then 
made  an  effort  to  speak  easily :  "I  shall  soon  be  free 
and  able  to  make  my  own  terms.  But  the  English 
public  is  a  queer  fish,  Sir  John.  I  am  the  fashion  just 
now — next  Spring — who  knows  ?  " 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  boy,  genius  is  always  the  fashion," 
growled  Mr.  Manory.  '  You  must  go !  Well,  then, 
good  night." 

De  Castro  took  his  hand  and  bowed  in  rather  foreign 
fashion  to  Sir  John,  but  the  Judge  rose  and  went  for- 
ward, compelling  him  to  the  more  amicable  salute,  and 
meeting  his  eyes  with  that  searching,  half-quizzical 
scrutiny. 

"  Think  over  what  I  have  said,"  he  remarked  slowly. 

There  was  a  little  silence  when  De  Castro  had  closed 
the  door.  Sir  John  moved  to  the  piano,  and  turned  the 
leaves  of  the  book  of  music  which  lay  upon  it ;  in  an 
instant  he  found  what  he  sought :  a  few  pencilled  words 
had  been  scribbled  in  one  of  the  margins.  With  the 
keen  sense  of  a  legal  training  quickened,  he  put  on  his 
glasses,  and  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  tightened 
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over  the  back  of  a  chair  on  which  they  rested  as  he 
read :  "I  beg  you,  tell  him  nothing,  whatever  he  may 
ask."  De  Castro  knew :  that  was  obvious.  What 
consequences  might  follow  on  a  meeting  between  him 
and  Mrs.  Page  ?  What  sort  of  a  woman  was  Mrs.  Page  ? 

"  You  plague  the  boy,"  Mr.  Manory  broke  out,  at 
last.  "  Of  course  there  can  only  be  one  explanation — 
what  other  could  there  be  ?  For  my  part  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied.  Captain  Thursby  is  not  a  desirable  acquaint- 
ance for  my  cousins — so  much  has  been  proved." 

Sir  John  came  forward,  folding  his  glasses.  "  Pardon 
me — not  proved  :  that  is  my  point.  And  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  believe  in  Captain  Thursby 's 
innocence." 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  his  manner  proves  the  case  against  him,"  urged 
Mr.  Manory  hastily.  "  But  the  thing  is  past  and  over  ; 
there  is  no  use  in  arguing.  Only  I  must  beg  you  to 
leave  Nicolas  alone,  and  to  refrain  from  doubting  his 
word  in  a  manner  that  is  little  short  of  an  insult." 

Sir  John's  temper  was  not  to  be  ruffled. 

"  Excuse  me,  the  matter  is  not  '  past  and  over/  ' 
he  said  gently,  sitting  down  in  the  chair  which  Mrs. 
Page  had  occupied.  "  As  I  tell  you,  some  one  has  been 
indiscreet.  The  episode  has  been  talked  about — I  have 
heard  it  myself,  Miss  Caryl  has  heard  it — we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  silence  gossip  just  now." 

Mr.  Manory  lifted  his  coat-tails,  and  fussed 'up  and 
down  the  room. 

"  Can  we  ever  be  in  such  a  position  ?  "  he  cried.  "  It 
is  most  distressing  for  my  cousin,  but  Captain  Thursby 
must  bear  his  punishment." 

"  Your  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Page — might  that  not 
be  made  use  of  ?  There  is  a  probability  that  she  could 
throw  light " 

Mr.  Manory  halted  in  sheer  amazement :  "  But  we 
cannot  possibly  make  such  a  suggestion  to  her !  Ask 
if  she  was  given  diamonds  by  Thursby !  My  dear 
Denning,  you  must  be  mad  to  propose  such  a  thing." 
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"  I  do  not  propose  such  a  thing.  Unfortunately  the 
conventions  of  modern  life  hedge  us  in  too  closely — 
sometimes  one  could  breathe  clearer  if  they  might  be 
brushed  aside.  No,  my  suggestion  is  that  you  should 
ask  her  casually  whether,  Captain  Thursby  being  a  mutual 
friend,  she  has  any  knowledge  which  might  serve  to  clear 
him  of  this  accusation.  Her  name  need  not  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  forgery.  Can  you  not  do  this  ?  ** 

Mr.  Manory,  for  once,  spoke  with  decision.  "  Cer- 
tainly not,  Denning,"  he  said. 

Sir  John  shrugged  his  shoulders :  "  Then  I  conclude, 
since  you  have  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Page,  that  you  will 
have  no  objections  to  my  pursuing  my  own  researches." 

"  You  must  act  as  you  consider  right.  For  my  part, 
I  think  you  had  better  keep  to  your  own  affairs.  Marry 
Miss  Caryl  if  you  choose,  but  don't  be  guided  by  her 
advice  in  matters  of  this  sort,  as  I  am  convinced  you 
have  been  all  through." 

Sir  John  rose  and  threw  his  cigar  into  the  fire. 

"  Really,  Manory,"  he  said,  with  the  first  heat  he  had 
shown  during  their  interview,  "  I  should  be  obliged  if 
you  would  not  make  such  references  to  Miss  Caryl.  I 
have  the  deepest  respect  for  her,  and  she  does  me  the 
honour  to  count  me  among  her  friends,  but  as  to  any- 
thing further — Mrs.  t  Charteris  alone  is  responsible  for 
such  an  idea,  and  f  beg  you  not  to  follow  her  kindly 
meant  delusions.  I  have  no  intention  of  marrying 
again — either  Miss  Caryl  or  any  one  else." 

Mr.  Manory  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Denning,"  he  murmured.  "  I 
meant  no  offence  to  you  or  to  the  lady.  But  for  the 
rest — I  cannot  think  you  judicious  in  regard  to  this 
affair  of  Thursby's." 

Sir  John  hesitated,  curbing  the  anger  into  which  he 
had  been  betrayed,  until  with  a  resolute  "  Then  we 
must  agree  to  differ,"  he  closed  the  subject  and  plunged 
into  the  discussion  of  some  indifferent  topic,  as  he  lighted 
a  fresh  cigar.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  arouse  Mr. 
Manory's  suspicions. 


CHAPTER  XV 

FOR  ONCE  THE  TRUTH  IS  SPOKEN 


ached 


IT  was  as  Constance  supposed :  the  gossip  reach 
Julian's  ears  before  she  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in 
London.  She  met  it  with  a  denial  as  fierce,  a  scorn  as 
withering,  as  she  would  have  used  a  fortnight  earlier — 
her  instinct  was  still  to  shield  the  man  in  the  world's 
face — but  the  sting  of  it  lay  in  the  knowledge  that  her 
own  faith  was  no  longer  proof  against  arrows  which 
might  now  speed  from  every  side.  She  went  to  her 
mother,  storming  hotly,  because  of  that  doubt  which  she 
could  not  keep  at  bay,  at  the  lack  of  honour  amongst 
those  whom  she  had  accounted  friends.  The  matter 
had  not  been  mentioned  between  them  for  many  weeks, 
and  Mrs.  Charteris  was  startled  and  distressed. 

"  There  is  nothing  we  can  do,  darling,"  she  repeated. 
"It  is  Captain  Thursby's  own  fault — that  is  to  say,  if 
you  are  right  in  believing  him  innocent.  If  he  is 
guilty — which  I  cannot  doubt  after  all  Uncle  Tom  said 
— this  is  a  very  slight  punishment.  I  would  certainly 
prefer  that  the  affair  should  not  be  made  public,  but 
since  it  is,  Julian,  I  hope  you  will  ignore  it." 

"  I  cannot  ignore  it,"  said  the  girl  proudly,  drawing 
off  her  gloves  and  straining  them  through  her  fingers. 
"  I  shall  simply  deny  any  truth  in  the  story  at  all — 
oh,  it  is  abominable,  abominable  !  It  must  have  been 
either  Mr.  De  Castro  or  Viola  Glyn — and  yet  I  should 
never  have  thought —  I  shall  ask  her  straight  out 
when  I  see  her  1 " 
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"  My  dear  Julian,  please  take  the  matter  calmly," 
Mrs.  Charteris  pleaded.  "  You  are  so  violent — so 
unlike  yourself." 

With  a  sudden  remorse,  Julian  bent  and  kissed  her. 
"  Forgive  me/'  she  whispered.  "  I  wouldn't  worry  you 
for  the  world,  but  I  am  angry  with  the  person  who  has 
betrayed  their  promise — we  have  a  right  to  be  angry." 

She  ran  the  culprits  to  earth  in  a  day  or  two  :  Mrs. 
Glyn,  exasperatingly  penitent,  confessed  a  hint  of  indis- 
cretion— without  the  names  and  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence— to  an  intimate  friend;  Marjorie,  occupied  with 
her  engagement,  admitted  that  the  promise  had  slipped 
her  memory. 

"  Then  we  have  two  friends  less,"  Julian  said,  with 
some  bitterness,  to  Mrs.  Glyn.  "  How  I  despise  you 
both  !  Perhaps  you  did  not  mean  any  harm,  but  I  call 
what  you  have  done  by  a  very  ugly  name." 

Mrs.  Glyn,  seated  daintily  as  a  rosebud  in  one  of  the 
Charterises*  big  chintz  arm-chairs,  glanced  up  in  surprised 
alarm. 

'  You  are  not  really  angry  ?  "  she  asked  naively. 
'  You  can't  be  really  angry  ?  " 

"  I  am  more  angry  than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life," 
said  the  girl.  "  Please  go,  or  I  shall  say  something 
that  I  might  regret." 

She  went  to  the  bell,  rang  it,  and  opened  the  door. 
Something  in  her  manner  seemed  to  awe  Mrs.  Glyn  ; 
the  little  lady  gathered  up  her  boa  and  hand-bag  and 
went  out  silently,  pausing  only  on  the  threshold  for  a 
final  thrust :  "  My  dear  girl,  I'd  no  notion  you  cared 
so  much — we  all  thought  it  merely  a  passing  flirtation. 
You've  had  so  many  !  " 

Julian  flung  off  as  if  it  had  been  a  serpent  the  hand 
laid  on  her  arm  :  her  own  lack  of  faith  seemed  uglier 
in  this  light.  "  Please  go,"  she  repeated,  flushed  a 
deep  red.  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  insult  me  I  "  Shutting 
the  door,  she  sank  into  the  cushions  of  a  sofa  and  sobbed 
with  a  child's  abandonment.  She  had  never  supposed 
that  she  could  act  so,  and  in  the  revulsion  felt  only 
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an  utter  misery  and  solitude.  If  some  one  could  come 
and  be  strong  for  her,  and  carry  her  from  a  world  she 
hated — if  Thursby  could  have  come  !  But  there  was 
Mrs.  Page — that  beautiful,  terrible  woman — and  the 
remembrance,  creeping  like  venom  through  her  mind, 
that  he  had  warned  her  against  De  Castro.  She  sat  up 
and  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  striving  for  courage 
to  meet  her  life. 

Gerald,  wildly  indignant  at  the  indiscretions  which 
had  been  committed,  wrote  stormy  letters  in  which 
the  boyish  scorn  of  her  own  wavering  alternately  con- 
soled and  hurt  her.  He  urged  her  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  the  search  for  Mrs.  Page,  but  indeed,  this 
terrible  gossip,  stretching  up  Hydra-heads  on  every 
side,  made  it  necessary  for  her  peace  that  she  should 
see  the  woman.  De  Castro,  protesting  his  innocence  in 
the  spreading  of  rumour  so  confidently  that  she  was 
forced  to  believe  him,  and  so  penitent  for  his  outburst 
that  she  could  only  relent  a  little,  had  repeated  his 
assertion  that  the  letter  to  Pereira  had  elicited  no  re- 
sponse ;  Captain  Graham's  silence  was  partly  explained 
by  his  inclusion  inthe  lists  of  those  dangerously  wounded  ; 
Colonel  Collier,  answering  Sir  John,  could,  without 
personal  acquaintance,  only  testify  to  Thursby 's  popu- 
larity and  good  character  in  the  regiment,  and  confirm 
the  fact  that  he  had  retired  owing  to  family  reasons  of 
which  the  Colonel  himself  was  ignorant  >  Sir  John,  in 
sending  Julian  the  letter,  after  a  consultation  with  Miss 
Caryl,  merely  repeated  that  he  was  sure  matters  would 
right  themselves  and  recommended  her  to  caution. 
She  laughed  as  she  read  the  advice,  with  a  little  pain 
in  the  laughter.  No  one  would  help  her !  If  only 
Ralph  had  been  there — Ralph,  who  saw  eye  to  eye 
with  herself !  No  one — was  there  no  one  ?  The  reply 
seemed  to  come  in  a  letter  by  which  Arnold  Heseltine, 
ignorant  of  all  this  coil,  besought,  humbly  enough,  that 
she  would  permit  him  to  correspond  with  her.  She  did 
not  pause  to  consider  whether  she  were  acting  fairly 
by  him,  but  wrote  at  once,  asking  him  for  a  service : 
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that  he  would  find  for  her  the  address  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Page.  She  gave  no  explanation,  demanding  the  obedi- 
ence of  a  knight  for  his  lady,  but  the  prompt  answer 
smote  her  a  little  in  its  gratitude,  and  she  wrote  back 
a  warning  which  inferred  that  he  was  to  build  no  more 
than  friendship  on  her  willingness  to  be  served. 

For  her  own  part,  the  inclination  would  have  been 
to  shun  society,  but,  lest  neither  Gerald's  not  Hesel- 
tine's  researches  should  find  a  clue,  she  sought  it  eagerly, 
hoping,  by  some  chance,  to  see  the  face  which  was  at 
once  a  dread  and  a  fascination  for  her.  In  the  streets 
her  eyes  were  restless  :  every  hansom  might  be  carry- 
ing Mrs.  Page — she  might  be  in  the  crowd,  only  a  yard 
or  two  away.  Once,  when  Julian  paused  to  cross  the 
road  at  Knight sbridge,  she  could  have  sworn  that  the 
red-gold  hair  above  the  curiously  dark  eyebrows  flashed 
by  her  in  a  brougham,  but  before  she  could  hail  a  hansom 
the  brougham  had  disappeared  beyond  possible  pur- 
suit, and  with  it  her  hopes.  Still,  Mrs.  Page  was  in 
London — that  was  something. 

At  a  big  musical  party  before  Arnold  had  found 
anything  her  search  came  to  an  end.  Turning  her  head 
idly  as  a  violinist  drew  the  last  quivering  sigh  from  his 
instrument,  she  saw  the  woman  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
between  a  dark  man  and  a  fair-haired  boy.  With 
an  effort  she  controlled  herself  sufficiently  to  answer 
her  neighbour's  remarks  and  to  give  apparent  heed  to 
De  Castro,  whose  performance  followed.  In  reality 
she  heard  nothing — enduring,  merely,  the  music  and  the 
song  after  it,  though  both  were,  of  their  kind,  beyond 
compare.  As  soon  as  civility  allowed  she  rose,  and 
glanced  feverishly  down  the  room  lest  Mrs.  Page  should 
have  escaped  her,  but  the  woman  was  there  still,  and  as 
she,  too,  moved,  Julian  admitted,  with  a  queer  pain, 
how  the  slightly  exaggerated  red  tulle  dress  became  her. 

"  Some  odd  people  here  to-night,"  whispered  her 
neighbour.  "  Jews,  I  suppose.  That's  a  handsome 
woman  in  red,  talking  to  Raphael." 

Julian  assented  vaguely,  then,  losing  sight  of  Mrs, 
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Page  in  the  general  confusion,  made  herself  chatter — 
inconsequently,  perhaps,  but  with  a  brilliance  of  word 
and  gesture  that  held  the  man  at  her  side.  At  last  a 
plea  for  air  enlisted  his  help  to  the  staircase,  but  it 
was  only  in  the  refreshment-room  that  she  caught  sight 
of  Mrs.  Page  again,  talking,  as  her  incredulous  senses 
certified,  with  Mr.  Manory.  "  Can  he  know  ?  Does  he 
know  ?  "  were  the  questions  which  tormented  Julian. 
She  chose  to  remain  near  the  door,  so  that  Mrs.  Page 
could  not  go  out  without  passing  her,  and  presently 
waylaid  Mr.  Manory. 

"  You  are  to  introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Page,  Uncle  Tom/' 
she  said,  in  a  rather  imperious  whisper. 

He  looked  up  with  genuine  dismay. 

"  But — but  how  do  you  know  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  I  know  that  the  woman  we  met  at  Saint-L£ger  is 
Mrs.  Page,  and  I  must  speak  to  her.  It  would  be  easier 
if  you  introduced  us." 

"My  dear  child,  that  is  quite  impossible,  quite  impos- 
sible," said  Mr.  Manory,  frowning.  "  I  do  not  at  all 
wish  you  to  be  acquainted.  She  and  I  had  spoken  at 
Saint-Leger — I  could  not  help  continuing  the  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  introduce  me  ?  "  Julian's  tone 
was  stormy. 

"Absolutely,  my' dear,"  was  the  unexpectedly  firm 
reply. 

She  drew  herself  up  and  moved  into  the  room.  '  You 
must  remember  that  I,  also,  spoke  to  her  at  Saint-Leger," 
she  said,  over  her  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Page  was  in  conversation  with  the  fair-haired 
boy,  who  listened  with  evident  rapture.  She  paused  as 
Julian's  "  Excuse  me  !  "  struck  on  her  ear,  lifted  her 
dark  eyebrows  in  a  little  expression  of  surprise,  and  held 
oat  her  hand  frankly. 

"  How  very  strange  thatwe  should  meet  again,"she  said. 

The  fair-haired  boy  fell  back,  with  a  clouding  of  his 
cheerful  face,  ready  to  pounce  when  the  divinity  should 
be  set  free.  Julian  pursued  the  advantage  of  momentary 
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isolation,  though  she  felt  as  if  the  whole  room  must  be 
listening. 

"  Very  strange/'  she  repeated,  as  she  touched  the  hand 
that  could  not  be  ignored.  "  You  must  let  me  introduce 
myself.  I  learned  your  name  after  you  had  been  at 
Saint-Leger,  and  found  that  you  were  the  Mrs.  Page 
whom  I  particularly  wished  to  meet.  I  am  Miss  Char- 
tens." 

An  expression  that  might  have  been  doubt,  or  merely 
curiosity,  flashed  across  Mrs.  Page's  eyes. 

"  Miss  Charteris,"  she  repeated.  "  Then  are  you, 
perhaps,  a  relation  of  that  handsome  boy  who  was 
killed  in  the  Urdah  campaign  ?  " 

"  He  was  my  brother/'  said  Julian,  gravely  and  a 
little  absently  ;  she  was  not  thinking  of  Ralph  just  then. 

"  And  is  that  how  you  knew  my  name  ?  "  The  ques- 
tion came  with  some  hesitation. 

"  No  ;  I  have  a  different  reason  for  wishing  to  see  you. 
I  wrote  to  you  in  India  some  time  ago,  but  the  letter 
must  have  missed,  and  I  wrote  again  when  I  knew  you 
were  at  Dieppe.  That  letter  missed  you  also,  for  I  found 
it  in  the  rack  at  the  hotel  when  I  went  over." 

Mrs.  Page's  fingers  were  playing  a  little  nervously  on 
the  handle  of  her  fan.  "  And  what  was  it  you  wrote 
to  me  about  ?  "  she  asked,  raising  her  wistful  violet  eyes 
to  Julian's  face. 

Julian  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The  crowd  around 
was  talking,  laughing,  heedless  of  this  passage  of  arms 
in  their  midst ;  the  fair-haired  boy  stood  a  pace  away, 
scowling  at  her. 

"  I  think  I  am  right  in  believing  that  you  knew  Cap- 
tain Richard  Thursby  in  Currutpore  ?  "  she  asked  very 
quietly. 

Mrs.  Page's  eyes  narrowed  for  a  moment,  then  she 
gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  It  really  is  very  funny,"  she  said.  "  Every  one  asks 
me  whether  I  know  Captain  Thursby  !  Sir  John  Den- 
ning was  talking  to  me  about  him  just  now.  Of  course 
I  do  !  Is  he  a  friend  of  vours  ?  " 
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Julian  bit  her  lip.  What  had  Sir  John  Denning  said  ? 
How  did  he  know  this  woman  ?  She  answered,  as  easily 
as  she  could  :  "  He  was  a  great  friend  of  my  brother's. 
There  is  something  I  want  to  ask  about  him  very  par- 
ticularly— you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  !  " 

She  met  Mrs.  Page's  eyes  fully,  and  for  the  life  of  her 
could  not  keep  the  appeal  from  her  own.  The  woman 
laughed  again,  but  just  then  some  one  claimed  her 
attention.  Julian  stood  aside  like  the  fair-haired  boy, 
waiting.  Presently  Mrs.  Page  held  out  a  hand  towards 
her. 

"  We  can't  talk  properly  here,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty 
tone  of  regret.  "  I  shall  be  alone  at  tea-time  to-morrow, 
as  my  hostess  is  going  out.  Won't  you  come  ?  " 

Julian  drew  a  sharp  breath  of  relief.  Alone — that 
would  be  better  than  here,  in  this  indifferent  crowd. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  she  said.  "  I  am  afraid  I 
don't  know  your  address  ?  " 

She  heard  a  number  in  Westbourne  Terrace,  bowed 
her  thanks,  and  moved  away,  escaping  from  the  crush 
as  soon  as  was  possible.  In  the  brougham  she  leaned 
back,  exhausted,  and  yet  alive  in  every  nerve.  How 
was  she  to  play  her  part  during  that  interview  to-morrow  ? 
How  was  she  to  keep  in  the  light,  indifferent  tone  of 
society.  After  all,  Mrs.  Page  was  received,  had  a  posi- 
tion of  her  own !  She  clasped  her  hands  with  a  desperate 
movement.  Why  could  she  not  thrust  all  these  con- 
ventions aside  and  speak  straight  out,  one  woman  to 
another  ?  These  subterfuges  and  half -lies  were  foreign 
to  her  nature,  and  irked  as  much  as  they  angered  her. 
And  yet — how  could  she  speak  the  truth  ?  She  had 
no  shadow  of  a  right  to  question  Mrs.  Page  or  to  accuse 
her ;  at  the  best  it  was  only  as  a  favour  that  Mrs.  Page 
would  give  her  any  information  at  all.  Was  there  not 
some  point  at  which  the  VK)man  might  be  touched  ? 
Something  in  her  still  attracted  Julian,  even  while  she 
shrank,  but  the  attraction  held  a  more  deadly  poison 
than  the  shrinking. 

She  wrote  next  morning,  acknowledging  reluctantly 
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that  she  must  be  so  bound,  to  acquaint  Gerald  with 
the  end  of  their  quest.  A  long  day's  waiting  tortured 
her,  but  at  last  she  was  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Raphaels'  house,  moving  restlessly  to  and  fro,  until  Mrs. 
Page  should  appear,  and  trying  to  distract  her  mind 
with  admiration  of  the  hundred  beautiful  and  costly 
things  about  her,  as  she  recalled  what  she  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Raphael's  wealth.  They  left  her  indifferent,  and 
she  breathed  a  little  sigh  of  relief  when  Mrs.  Page  entered, 
with  an  outstretched  hand,  in  some  wonderful  dress,  of 
which  the  slightly  soiled  finery  could  not  tarnish  her 
charm.  Her  greeting,  though  too  gracious  in  Julian's 
opinion,  served  to  bridge  over  all  that  was  difficult  in 
the  encounter,  and  in  a  moment  the  two  women  were 
seated  near  the  tea-table,  chattering  easily  enough  about 
Saint-Leger,  the  music  of  last  night,  the  weather,  while 
Mrs.  Page  poured  out  tea.  Julian,  schooled  to  let  the 
interview  pass  on  the  most  conventional  lines,  fell  in 
with  her  entertainer's  mood,  and  might  seem  unmoved 
enough,  though  an  intimate  would  have  detected  a  trace 
of  artificiality  not  usual  in  her :  now  and  again  there 
was  a  nervous  movement  of  the  hand,  or  a  hostile  gleam 
of  the  eye,  quickly  repressed.  The  girl,  always  criticising 
Mrs.  Page,  weighing  her  in  the  balance  of  a  judgment  that 
was  at  once  cold  and  passionate,  found  something  that 
jarred  in  the  very  amiability  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded ;  and  yet  she  was  still  attracted,  half  against 
her  will,  feeling  herself  inferior,  not  only  in  mere  beauty, 
but  in  voice,  in  personality.  Such  an  estimate  was  un- 
just :  obvious  beauty  stood  of  course  with  Mrs.  Page, 
and  a  man — certainly  a  very  young  man — might  have 
been  misled  by  it,  blind  to  the  minor  considerations  of 
dress  and  breeding,  but  a  finer  taste  would  have  given 
Julian's  vivid,  intelligent  face  the  palm. 

Mrs.  Page  was  a  skilful  talker,  and  very  soon  her 
guest,  having  heard  with  increasing  wonder  of  Mr. 
Manory's  kindness,  found  herself  drawn  into  a  conver- 
sation of  greater  intimacy  than  she  could  have  wished. 
Life  in  India  was  discussed,  with  a  hint  at  personal 
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difficulties  and  unhappiness  which  in  some  way  managed 
to  touch  the  girl. 

"  One  breathes  freer  in  England,"  Mrs.  Page  said. 
"  The  restricted  society,  the  small  interests  of  a  station 
• — they  make  life  not  altogether  easy  for  a  woman.  One 
is  apt — foolishly  enough — to  attach  too  great  impor- 
tance to  the  one  person."  She  sighed  a  little.  "  Women 
at  home  ought  to  have  no  excuses " 

She  paused,  then,  just  as  Julian,  uneasy  and  troubled, 
was  thinking  how  soon  she  might  bring  her  own  ques- 
tion on  the  board,  forestalled  her. 

'  You  wanted  to  know  something  about  Captain 
Richard  Thursby,  didn't  you  ?  "  she  asked,  leaning  back 
in  her  chair  and  tapping  the  arms  lightly.  Julian 
noticed,  with  that  half-unconscious  attention  which  one 
bestows  on  indifferent  things  at  some  supreme  moment, 
that  her  hands  were  less  beautiful  than  her  face,  though 
she  had  crowded  rings  upon  them. 

;<  Yes,"  she  answered,  her  pulses  beating  almost  to 
suffocation.  "  He  was — he  was  a  friend  of  yours,  I 
think  ?  " 

Mrs.  Page  gave  a  tiny  shrug. 

"  A  friend  ?  Well,  at  least  an  acquaintance.  One 
knew  everybody  more  or  lass  well  in  Currutpore  of 
course  !  But  your  '  particular  '  question,  Miss  Char- 
teris  ?  " 

Julian  had  rehearsed  her  story  again  and  again,  but 
she  stammered  over  it  now  a  little,  speaking  with  white 
lips.  "  I  shall  have  to  go  round  the  bush,  if  you  have 
patience,"  she  said.  "  Captain  Thursby  came  to  our 
house  in  Kent  when  he  landed  from  South  Africa  last 
August.  We — my  mother  and  I — had  never  met  him, 
though  we  had  heard  of  him  often  from  my  brother,  to 
whom  he  had  been  very  kind  at  Currutpore.  Several 
people  were  staying  with  us  at  the  time,  among  them 
Mr.  De  Castro.  After  a  few  days  he  told  my  mother 
that  he  recognised  Captain  Thursby  as  a  man  who  bore 
a  very  bad  reputation  in  India,  and  who  had  forged  a 
cheque  for  a  large  amount,  in  payment  of  some  bill 
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owing  to  Pereira,  the  jeweller  in  Currutpore.  Mr. 
Manory  and  Sir  John  Denning,  who  were  also  our  guests, 
spoke  to  Captain  Thursby.  He  denied  the  story,  and 
gave  them  his  word  that  it  was  false,  but  refused  any 
explanation,  and  because  of  this,  and  because  Mr.  De 
Castro's  story  was  fairly  detailed  and  fairly  circum- 
stantial, they  chose  to  doubt  Captain  Thursby 's  word." 

Julian  paused,  looking  hard  at  Mrs.  Page  :  the  woman's 
eyes  were  half  closed,  and  the  suspicion  of  a  smile  lurked 
on  her  lips. 

"  And  you — did  you  believe  it  ?  "  she  asked,  with  an 
unveiling  of  her  glance,  childishly  frank. 

"  No  ;  that  is  why  I  wrote  to  you,  and  why  I  spoke 
to  you  last  night.  If  you  knew  Captain  Thursby  at 
Currutpore,  you  must  know  enough  of  him  to  refute 
that  story.  I  heard  you  were  in  Currutpore  then — at 
the  time  of  the  Urdah  campaign." 

Mrs.  Page  leaned  quickly  forward.  "  Is  the  heat  of 
the  fire  too  much  for  you  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You  look  so 
white  !  Let  me  give  you  a  screen — or  come  over  here 
by  me." 

Julian's  nerves,  raw-edged  already,  nearly  escaped  her 
control  at  a  solicitude  which  seemed  to  her— with  obvious 
injustice — impertinent,  but  she  held  herself  fiercely. 
"  Thank  you,  I  am  perfectly  comfortable,"  she  said,  bit- 
ing her  lip. 

"  You  are  sure  ?  "  Mrs.  Page's  eyes  lingered  upon 
her,  as  she  nodded  :  "  But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you 
very  much." 

Julian  spoke  urgently  :  "  You  can  recall  no  incident 
of  the  days  before  or  after  the  Urdah  campaign  which 
might  throw  light  on  the  matter  ?  " 

The  woman's  eyes  fell  again  with  a  little  closing  of 
the  lids. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  one  question,  Miss  Charteris  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Is  Captain  Thursby  a  very  great  friend  of 
yours  ?  " 

This  time  there  was  impertinence — the  more  subtle 
because  one  might  not  resent  it — and  yet  such  was  Mrs. 
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Page's  charm  that  Julian  found  herself  wondering  whether 
the  question  were  not  prompted  by  a  rather  ill-bred 
kindness. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  he  was  good  to  my 
brother,"  she  answered  coldly.  "  For  that  reason  we 
owe  him  more  than  I  can  express.  Besides,  he  was  our 
guest :  we  have  to  defend  his  honour." 

Mrs.  Page  held  an  embroidered  handkerchief  ;  she 
drew  it  through  her  ringers  very  slowly,  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  reflective  enjoyment  in  the  motion.  At  last 
she  rose  and  came  over  to  Julian  who,  remembering 
the  handkerchief  in  the  little  bag  at  Saint-Leger,  shivered. 

"  Miss  Charteris,  I  am  older  than  you,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  grown  very  soft  and  caressing.  "  May 
I  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  ?  Don't  make  a  friend  of 
Captain  Thursby  !  He  is  attractive,  but — there  were 
stories  about  him  at  Currutpore  which  I  should  not 
care  to  repeat  to  you,  and  though  I  never  actually 
heard  of  the  forgery — it  would  have  been  hushed  up  of 
course  ! — I  am  afraid  it  is  very  likely  to  be  true." 

An  instinct  made  Julian  also  rise  to  her  feet ;  she 
could  not  endure  to  be  looked  down  upon  with  such  a 
compassionate  glance  by  the  woman  she  feared  and 
hated. 

"  You  think  it  very  likely  to  be  true,"  she  repeated 
mechanically.  "  Very  likely !  Why  do  you  think 
that  ?  " 

She  put  so  sharp  a  question,  forgetting,  in  the  helpless 
pain  which  surged  up,  her  part  of  conventional  courtesy, 
then  held  her  breath  for  the  answer.  Mrs.  Page  met 
her  vehemence  with  a  smile  difficult  to  interpret.  "  I 
think  it,  because  of  those  stories,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  But  what  do  you  know  ?  "  Julian  flashed  out. 
"  There  is  no  question  of  '  thinking  '  in  this  !  What 
do  you  know  ?  " 

Mrs.  Page  leaned  back  against  a  chair,  and  her  fingers 
tightened  on  it  a  little. 

"  How  should  I  know  anything  ?  "  she  asked,  still 
very  quietly. 
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Julian  met  her  eyes,  and  all  the  simple  elements  in 
her,  held  so  long  in  the  bands  of  convention  and  artifice, 
rose  up.  She  had  to  speak  out  the  truth,  regardless  of 
consequences. 

"  You  must  know,  because  Mr.  De  Castro  told  us  that 
it  was  you  to  whom  Captain  Thursby  gave  the  diamonds 
for  which  he  forged  that  cheque,"  she  said. 

So  rarely  does  the  sheer  truth  meet  the  light  that 
suddenly  Julian,  having  spoken,  stood  breathless,  afraid. 
There  was  a  pause ;  then  the  unexpected  happened — 
Mrs.  Page  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  You  poor  child !  "  she  murmured.  "  I  daresay  I 
ought  to  be  angry  with  you — tell  you  that  you  have 
insulted  me — but  I  don't  think  I  shall.  If  I  swore 
Captain  Thursby  had  never  given  me  anything,  you 
would  not  believe  me  !  I  have  told  you  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  any  forgery,  but  this  I  tell  you  again  :  do 
not  let  your  sympathies  be  too  much  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  Captain  Thursby,  do  not  let  him  be  your  friend. 
I  daresay  I  am  not  what  your  world  would  call  a  good 
woman,  but  I  like  you,  and  I  don't  want  a  girl  to  suffer 
what — well,  what  I  have  suffered." 

Julian  read  the  woman's  face  hungrily :  her  instinct 
ran  before  the  words,  and  filled  out  that  which  was 
ambiguous  in  them  by  the  light  of  Mrs.  Page's  beauty. 
She  had  found  her  certainty  at  last,  and  shrank  under 
it,  her  dream  rent  to  tatters. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon  for  speaking 
the  truth,"  she  said.  "  But  I  cannot.  Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  let  them  call  a  hansom  ?  " 

Mrs.  Page  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  the  necessary  order. 
The  shrill  whistle  below,  hurting  Julian  like  the  lash  of 
a  whip,  braced  her  to  movement.  She  went  towards  the 
door. 

"  Whatever  you  may  think  of  me — "  Mrs.  Page  said 
suddenly.  "  Can  I  trust ' 

''  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  anything  I  shall  say," 
Julian  interrupted  very  proudly.  "  I  am  grateful  to 
you,  and  I  shall  take  your  warning." 
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She  would  have  passed  with  a  bow,  but  the  footman 
had  thrown  back  the  door,  and  she  could  not  ignore  the 
smile  and  the  hand  proffered. 

'  You  poor  child  !  "  Mrs.  Page  whispered,  as  Julian 
touched  it.  The  girl  shrank  :  she  felt  suddenly  as  if 
she  were  a  child  indeed,  young  and  inexperienced,  in 
the  presence  of  this  woman  with  her  cynical,  intolerable 
knowledge  of  the  world.  The  room  whirled  a  little,  and 
she  clutched  the  balusters  for  support  as  she  descended 
the  stairs  :  in  this  house  she  would  not  faint. 

The  air,  beating  in  her  face  as  she  drove,  revived  her, 
but  only  to  an  acuter  knowledge  of  pain.  The  traffic  of 
the  streets  went  by  like  a  phantasmagoria,  so  vivid  that 
years  after  sights  and  sounds  which  she  had  not  heeded 
flashed  through  her  brain  at  the  remembrance  of  that 
hour.  Her  belief  in  Thursby  thrust  away,  it  seemed 
as  if  her  whole  life  were  at  an  end,  yet  the  failing  of  faith 
wrought  her  unutterable  torment  :  she  shuddered  at  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  opened  her  soul  to  such  a  man. 
And  she  could  ask  no  sympathy  :  it  was  not  only  pride 
which  sealed  her  lips  to  Mrs.  Charteris,  and  to  those 
others  whom  she  had  defied  with  such  confidence,  for 
there  are  burdens  which  we  must  bear  alone,  deeps 
where  no  hand  can  reach  the  inarticulate  and  solitary 
soul.  No  one  can  look  with  us  into  the  eyes  of  Death 
or  of  Grief — Julian  knew  that  when  Gerald  came  up 
next  day  at  her  summons.  She  tried  to  tell  him  her 
story,  but  the  conviction  which  had  been  burned  into 
her  by  something  stronger  than  fact  or  logic  could  not 
reach  him. 

"  I  suppose  the  woman's  confoundedly  clever/'  he 
burst  out.  "  But  I  don't  believe  a  word " 

'  You  don't  know  how  fascinating  she  is,  Gerald  ! 
Even  if  he  didn't  actually  forge  the  cheque — "  Her 
voice  broke  and  the  boy  was  silent,  puzzled  .in  this  new 
revelation  of  womankind. 

"  Julian,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  ; 
is  Thursby  in  love  with  you,  or  you  with  him  ?  " 

"  Gerald  !  "     The  name  was  a  cry  of  unutterable  pain. 
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"  Because,  you  know,  even  if  he'd  flirted  with  her  in 
Currutpore,  you  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  him  ;  and  I'm 
sure,  as  sure  as  one  can  be,  that  he's  the  right  sort  of 
man." 

The  words  trickled  slowly  down  into  the  conflict  of 
Julian's  thoughts  :  the  faith  to  which  she  had  clung  like 
one  shipwrecked  had  been  shattered  in  her  hand,  and 
she  swam,  helpless,  upon  a  surging  ocean.  Whether 
Richard  Thursby  had  forged  or  not,  mattered  little  ;  he 
had  loved  this  woman,  and  that  she  could  not  forgive. 

"  No,  not  the  right  sort  !  "  she  said  violently.  "  I 
was  a  fool  to  trust  him — I  might  have  known  !  He 
warned  me  against  Mr.  De  Castro." 

Gerald  turned  on  her  in  reproach.  "  And  if  he  did !  " 
he  cried.  "  You  can  take  that  woman's  word  against 
his  for  an  instant  ?  She  was  lying — she  must  have  been 
lying  !  " 

"  She  had  no  reason  to  lie.  I  don't  like  her — I  could 
never  like  her — but  I  do  think  it  was  sheer  kindness 
which  made  her  speak  to  me  as  she  did.  Why,  I  don't 
know.  She  said  there  were  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
him  in  Currutpore.  What  reason  had  she  to  say  that 
if  it  was  not  true  ?  " 

"  We  can't  tell !  All  I  know  is  that  Thursby  is  the 
straightest  and  the  best  man  I  ever  met — too  good  for 
you,  if  you  can  turn  round  like  this  !  But  I  don't 
believe  it  of  you,  Julian.  When  you  think  it  over " 

"  I  shan't  think  of  it  again  !  " 

"  Nonsense.  When  you  think  it  over,  you  will  see 
how  impossible  it  is  that  the  man  of  whom  Ralph  wrote 
as  he  did —  He  broke  off  :  "I  shall  write  to  Pereira 
myself,  and  you  must  write  to  Captain  Graham." 

"  It's  useless.     I  shall  do  nothing." 

The  boy  turned  on  her  in  a  fury,  letting  loose  the 
full  tide  of  his  scorn.  She  sat  silent  under  it :  it  could 
not  hurt  her  very  much  now,  for  that  surging  ocean 
drowned  all  but  its  own  uproar. 

"  And  I  suppose  you're  going  to  tell  Aunt  Mary  and 
every  one  that  you  have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  Cap- 
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tain  Thursby  is  a  blackguard  ?  "  Gerald  ended  cut- 
tingly. 

The  girl  shrank  a  little  as  he  faced  her.  "  I  shall  say 
nothing,"  she  answered,  with  an  odd  quietude.  "  Good- 
bye, Gerald !  " 

She  held  out  her  hand,  but  the  boy  would  not  touch  it. 

"  I  thought  you  were  different,  Julian,"  he  said. 
'  You'll  be  sorry  some  day  that  you  believed  that 
woman." 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  him,  Julian  bowed  her 
head  between  her  hands,  too  weary  to  think  or  reason. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

THE  MISTS  ARE   UNTORN 

THE  presence  of  Mrs.  Page,  even  on  the  outer  circle 
of  society,  could  scarcely  escape  the  ubiquitous  Poyntz, 
and  it  was  soon  reported  by  him  to  Marjorie  and  the 
Glyns,  giving  fresh  zest  to  discussion  of  the  Thursby 
affair.  Questions,  none  the  less  piquant  because  un- 
answerable, were  frequently  put :  "  Did  Julian  know 
of  the  woman's  arrival  ?  "  "  How  in  the  world  had 
she  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Manory  ?  "  Poyntz 
sought  and  obtained  an  introduction  at  some  more  or 
less  Bohemian  party  whither  his  artistic  instincts  had 
carried  him,  and  came  away  full  of  partial  praise : 
"  Beautiful,  of  course,  and  just  the  flamboyant  style 
that  would  please  a  primitive  taste  like  the  '  Intruder's  ' ; 
— which  failed  to  please  Mrs.  Glyn,  since  the  "  Intruder  " 
had  likewise  admired  herself.  "  Mr.  Manory 's  as  infatu- 
ated as  with  De  Castro,"  was  Poyntz's  further  assertion. 
De  Castro,  immersing  himself  in  his  music,  was  become 
provokingly  discreet,  and  merely  admitted  that  he  had 
met  Mrs.  Page  at  his  patron's.  Sir  John,  of  whom  it 
was  confidently  rumoured  that  he  had  been  seen  in  con- 
versation with  the  lady,  no  one  dared  to  approach,  and 
Constance  Caryl  inspired  an  equal  respect,  though  there 
had  certainly  been  conferences,  frequent  enough  to  tickle 
Mrs.  Charteris's  self-satisfaction  and  to  set  tongues  wag- 
ging, between  Sir  John  and  herself.  She  had  given  her 
sympathy  to  Sir  John's  ill-success  with  De  Castro — his 
meeting  with  Mrs.  Page  was  not  unknown  to  her,  nor  the 
diplomatic  advances  which  he  had  assayed  in  a  second 
encounter. 

"  Unless  she  is  really  innocent  of  the  matter,  she's  an 
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extraordinarily  clever  actress/'  was  Ms  comment,  in  an 
interview  at  the  flat,  to  attend  which  Poyntz  would  have 
given  his  ears.  "She  admits  to  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  Thursby,  says  she  never  heard  of  a  forgery,  but 
shakes  her  head  over  it  with  the  wise  virtue  of  a  Roman 
matron.  She  evidently  wished  to  suggest  that  Thursby 
bore  no  very  good  character  in  Currutpore.  What 
reason  could  she  have  to  slander  him  ?  " 

"  One  doesn't  know.  You  say  she  told  you  that  first 
time  that  she  hated  him.  There  may  be  something " 

"  Of  course  it's  not  incredible  that  he  should  have 
fancied  himself  in  love  with  her  at  one  time  or  the 
other — she  is  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  ! — and, 
perhaps,  if  his  fancy  changed,  there  might  be  a  little 
pique.  Still — I  am  puzzled." 

"  I  believe  in  Captain  Thursby  more  than  I  believe 
in  Mrs.  Page,  Sir  John  !  " 

"  A  woman  is  lenient  to  a  man,"  he  interposed. 

"  Perhaps  a  man  is  biassed  by  a  woman,"  she  retorted. 
"  Mrs.  Page's  charm  dims  your  clearness  of  vision." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  :  "I  am  beyond  such  influ- 
ences, but  it  seems  Manory  is  not ;  he  has  no  right  to 
pursue  the  acquaintance,  with  that  story  in  the  air,  and 
she  is  clever  enough  to  get  a  good  deal  out  of  him — 
opera-boxes  and  so  forth.  I  wish  I  knew  whether  De 
Castro  had  seen  her  again  !  If  there's  collusion  between 
the  two,  and  we  not  able  to  move  a  finger — Good  Lord, 
what  a  tangle  it  is !  Are  you  aware  that  we  are  em- 
ployed in  a  singularly  dangerous  game,  Miss  Caryl  ? 
Plotting  with  human  lives,  thrusting  our  fingers  into 
human  destinies !  I  begin  to  wish  I'd  never  left  my 
role  of  spectator.  If  it  weren't  for  Audrey,  I  should 
put  my  hands  in  my  pockets  and  resume  it." 

"  For  Audrey — and  to  clear  a  brave  man,  Sir  John  !  " 

"  A  brave  man — ah  well,  I  liked  Thursby  well  enough, 
Miss  Caryl,  but  I  warn  you  that  if  to  prove  his  innocence 
we  have  to  blacken  Ralph  before  the  world " 

'  That  must  not  be  necessary  !  " 

"  I  trust  not,  but,  still,  I'm  not  sure  that  we  are  wise. 
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We  clear  Thursby  so  that  he  and  Miss  Charteris  may 
fall  into  each  other's  arms,  and  how  are  we  to  know 
that  that's  a  good  thing?  Thursby  may  be  in  love 
with  Mrs.  Page  still — or  if  not,  he'll  change  in  a  few 
years,  and  revile  us." 

"  You  will  do  all  you  can  ?  "  Constance  pleaded. 

"  I  am  completely  at  your  orders.  But  if  only 
Thursby  would  be  frank  with  me  !  " 

"  That  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Did  I  tell  you  that 
Mrs.  Marjoribanks  met  him  in  the  train,  somewhere 
near  York  ?  She  wrote  to  me  about  it." 

"  I  had  not  heard.    What  did  she  say  ?  " 

Constance  went  to  her  writing-table  and  sought  for 
the  letter.  She  read  the  passage  in  point  out  loud : 
" '  By  the  way,  I  travelled  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  Friday  with  Captain  Thursby.  It  struck  me 
that  he  looked  ill  and  seemed  depressed.  We  were 
alone  in  the  carriage,  so  I  could  tell  him  my  opinion  of 
his  behaviour — its  absolutely  idiotic  folly,  and  so  forth/ 
— can't  you  hear  her  ? — '  He  was  obdurate — repeated 
merely  the  old  story — that  he  had  given  his  word — and 
would  not  be  moved.  The  obstinacy  of  the  man !  I 
like  him  the  better  for  it,  though.  He  thanked  me  when 
I  said  that  I  should  never  doubt  his  word  for  an  instant, 
and  before  we  parted  he  asked  me  after  Mrs.  Charteris 
and  Julian — with  such  a  look !  I  suppose  I  am  be- 
coming a  sentimental  old  fool,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn't  get  that  look  out  of  my  mind  for  an  hour.  If 
you  can  convey  some  suggestion  of  this  discreetly  to  the 
young  lady,  do — and  as  to '  " — Constance  paused  a  little 
abruptly,  adding :  "  That's  all  she  says  on  the  subject." 

Sir  John  nodded  reflectively.  "  And  you  have  con- 
veyed it  to  Miss  Charteris  ?  " 

"  I  have.  She  listened  with  great  indifference,  and 
remarked  coldly  that  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  had  an  amusing 
way  of  putting  things.  I  thought  it  kinder  not  to 
pursue  the  subject,  but  I  confess  she  puzzled  me." 

Julian  puzzled  more  than  one  person  in  the  days  that 
followed.  Only  to  Audrey  once,  on  a  definite  if  timid  de- 
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mand,  did  she  speak  of  Captain  Thursby,  meeting  a  faith 
as  simple  as  Gerald's,  and  creating  a  perplexity  which 
Constance,  to  whom  it  was  confided,  could  only  console 
in  vague  terms.  For  the  rest,  she  encountered  the 
routine  of  her  London  life  bravely  and  a  little  recklessly, 
seeming  to  those  who  met  her  older  and  more  brilliant. 
She  let  the  gossip  concerning  Toke  Place  buzz  by  her 
like  a  swarm  of  bees,  making  no  sign  when  the  stings 
pricked  her ;  she  talked  of  the  last  novel,  the  newest 
play,  as  if  these  were  her  life,  and  seemed  to  abate  no 
whit  of  her  admiration  for  De  Castro's  music,  dancing 
a  great  deal,  and  always  to  his  accompaniment,  though 
it  was  observable  that  she  shunned  Mrs.  Glyn,  Poyntz, 
and  Marjorie  as  far  as  her  intimacy  with  Audrey  allowed. 
With  Mr.  Manory  she  was  exquisitely — one  might  have 
said,  contemptuously — polite :  his  continued  interest  in 
Mrs.  Page  she  could  neither  forgive  nor  discuss.  Con- 
spicuous at  concerts,  at  the  play,  in  society,  the  girl 
wore  nearly  always,  by  a  caprice  which  was  remarked, 
black,  or  at  least  very  sombre  colours,  but  with  a  certain 
extravagance  in  the  fashion  of  her  garments  and  the 
dressing  of  her  hair — an  extravagance  which  was  re- 
flected also  in  her  manners.  She  was  much  admired, 
gathering  a  circle  of  men  wherever  she  appeared,  but 
certain  of  the  more  sober  matrons  whispered  disapproval, 
and  Mrs.  Charteris  was  moved  to  make  vague  remon- 
strances, soon  laughed  away  by  Julian  and  soothed  by  the 
accidental  discovery  that  Arnold  Heseltine  was  among  her 
most  frequent  correspondents — though,  indeed,  such  a  cor- 
respondence was  merely  permitted  by  the  girl,  now  its  use 
was  over,  as  a  means  as  good  as  another  to  drown  memory. 
Browned,  stifled,  she  might  have  thought  it  in  the 
whirl  of  occupations  by  which  she  set  a  brave  face  to  the 
world  if,  shopping  one  morning  at  the  Stores,  she  had  not 
chanced  to  see,  with  so  little  surprise  as  afterwards 
betrayed  to  herself  her  constant  preoccupation,  the 
figure  of  Captain  Thursby,  ascending  that  part  of  the 
staircase  which  she  was  about  to  descend.  She  hesi- 
tated for  one  crowded  instant,  with  a  spring  of  the  purest 
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gladness  yet  on  the  verge  of  flight,  but  before  she  could 
conquer  her  steps  his  eyes  had  met  hers,  and  he  was  up 
at  her  side ;  only  when  the  touch  of  his  fingers  brought 
her  to  reality  did  she  remember  that  she  had  changed 
to  him.  With  the  remembrance  came  a  sudden  hope — 
an  impulse — which  drove  all  conventional  phrases  from 
her  lips  and  left  the  words  :  "  I.  want  to  speak  to  you ! " 
ringing  in  the  air.  He  followed  her  aside  into  one  of  the 
narrower  passages  hung  with  gaudy  draperies.  An  odour 
of  sandal-wood  drifted  along  from  a  department  of  such 
fancy  goods  as  spell  the  East  to  the  British  mind  and 
mingled  with  Julian's  racing  thoughts.  Her  demand 
pressed  to  her  lips :  "  Captain  Thursby,  I  have  tried  to 
have  faith  in  you,  as  you  asked,  but  I  have  heard  things — 
Please,  I  beg  of  you,  give  me  some  explanation ! " 

His  face  flushed ;  the  sheer  happiness  which  she  had 
seen  in  it  died  down,  leaving  him  confused.  "Miss 
Charteris,  I — I  don't  quite  understand,"  he  said. 

She  had  thought  to  be  angry  with  him — had  believed, 
indeed,  that  she  could  not  speak  to  him  again  without 
anger,  but  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  everything  melted 
away  except  the  knowledge  that  she  was  in  his  presence, 
and  therefore  content. 

"  I  mean,"  she  answered-  "  I  mean — about  that 
story  of  Mr.  De  Castro's.  Somehow  it  has  leaked  out — 
and  we — I — cannot  contradict  it." 

The  exigencies  of  the  place  forced  her  to  speak  low, 
but  something  in  the  poise  of  her  figure  made  the  passers- 
by  glance  at  her  curiously ;  a  benevolent  old  lady, 
scenting  Romance  in  her  quest  for  a  lamp-chimney, 
beamed  at  the  two  from  behind  her  spectacles. 

'  You  mean  that  I  should  explain  all  that  story  of 
De  Castro's,"  he  repeated  dully.  "  Miss  Charteris,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  quite  impossible." 

"  Impossible  ! "  she  echoed,  flung  back  on  her  misery. 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant  :  in  the  shadow  she  could 
not  read  his  face,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  line  of 
his  mouth  grew  straighter  and  harder — whether  from 
anger  or  pain  she  could  not  determine. 
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"  Miss  Charteris,  believe  me  that  there  are  reasons," 
he  said  at  last — then  stopped,  as  if  he  had  betrayed  a 
secret. 

She  caught  at  the  straw  :  "  Reasons  ?  But,  surely, 
you  might  confide  in  my  mother  and  me  !  If  my  mother 
were  satisfied  she  could  end  this  gossip  !  " 

"  It's  impossible,"  he  said  again,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
Julian  noticed  that  his  fingers  had  tightened  on  the 
handle  of  his  umbrella  so  that  the  white  knuckles  showed 
through  the  skin.  Baffled  by  the  mists  which  veil  every 
human  intercourse  except  at  moments  of  rare  and 
exquisite  insight,  she  was  silent.  Round  them  rose 
the  hum  of  activity  ;  people  passed  and  repassed — 
shopmen  in  the  bustle  of  their  employment — a  clerk 
with  his  pen  behind  his  ear.  Julian,  strung  to  a  pitch 
which  left  the  outer  world  unheeded,  caught  broken, 
meaningless  phrases  :  "  The  larger  size — Only  half-a- 
crown  more — My  dear  girl,  I  assure  you — How  sweet 
the  sandal-wood  smells  1  " — but  for  all  that  mattered,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  and  Thursby  were  alone.  Sud- 
denly she  understood  herself ;  she  had  believed  that  her 
present  knowledge  of  him  must  kill  Love,  but  she  had 
been  mistaken.  It  did  not  matter  to  her  in  the  least 
whether  he  were  guilty  or  innocent:  he  was  himself — 
what  he  had  been  before  they  met  was  of  no  account — 
the  ways  he  had  trodden  were  nothing,  so  long  as  they 
had  brought  him  to  her  !  For  an  instant  she  exulted 
in  that  revelation,  then  she  shrank  a  little  at  it,  and 
tried  to  speak  quietly,  but  the  words  died  in  her  throat. 
It  was  Thursby  who  broke  the  silence,  with  an  effort 
at  unconcern  :  "  They  won't  let  me  go  to  South  Africa 
again,  but  I'm  just  off  to  the  Rockies — shan't  be  back 
for  months — perhaps  a  year — and  by  that  time  all  this 
will  be  forgotten." 

A  year  :  the  words  struck  on  her  numbed  senses  like  a 
blow.  How  could  she  have  dreamed  that  Mrs.  Page  could 
stand  between  them  if  he  were  going  away  for  a  year  ? 

'  You  go  soon  ?  "   she   asked,  in  a  queer,  strained 
voice. 
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"  I  sail  to-morrow,     I  cim  getting  the  last  of  my  kit." 

"  And  what  has  happened  to  Douthwaite  Hall  ?  "  She 
spoke  idly,  if  so  she  might  only  keep  him  for  an  instant. 

"  Oh,  I've  settled  all  that.  It  will  be  ready  when  I 
come  back.  I  was  restless — couldn't  stay  there.  Of 
course  I  would  rather  have  gone  to  the  front,  but  they 
say,  after  that  enteric " 

He  broke  off,  as  if  words  were  to  him  also  of  supreme 
difficulty.  Julian's  brain  was  working  with  a  desperate 
impulse  to  tear  the  mists  apart,  She  realised  suddenly 
that  in  this  moment  she  was  playing  to  win  the  highest 
stakes  in  her  game  of  life,  and  the  realisation  made  her 
bold.  What  had  she  known  of  herself  and  the  possi- 
bilities lying  dormant — nurtured  so  carefully  for  all  her 
wide  reading,  her  speculative  philosophy  ?  Her  nature 
was  being  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  a  great  passion, 
and  rose  to  its  full  strength,  fierce  and  simple. 

"  We  can't  talk  here,"  she  said.  "  I  was  just  going 
to  take  a  hansom  home  ;  come  with  me,  and  tell  me 
your  plans  as  we  go." 

The  appealing  glance  she  gave  him  was  one  of  de- 
liberate coquetry,  pitiful,  perhaps,  in  its  courage  when 
her  heart  bled.  His  hesitation  melted  before  such 
appeal — she  noted  that  with  a  glow  of  triumph.  Surely 
she  could  make  him  love  her!  The  sudden  eagerness 
of  his  :  "  If  you  will  let  me  !  "  was  proof  enough. 

They  went  downstairs  together  and  out  on  to  the 
pavement.  He  hailed  a  hansom,  and  helped  her  into  it 
carefully.  She  would  have  been  content  to  sit  without 
speaking  by  his  side  as  they  rolled  on,  but  Sloane  Street 
was  so  close  ! 

"  Why  won't  you  trust  me  ?  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

He  started,  as  if  from  dreams,  and  she  saw  that  the 
eyes  he  turned  on  her  were  full  of  pain. 

"  Must  we  talk  of  that  ?  "  he  asked.  "  We  have  so 
little  time,  and,  believe  me,  Miss  Charteris,  I  would  have 
done  anything  sooner  than  cause  you  annoyance." 

"  We  must  talk  of  it.  You  asked  me  to  be  your 
friend  that  day  when  you  left  Toke  Place.  Don't  you 
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understand — "  She  paused,  then  went  on  desperately : 
"  Don't  you  understand  that  I  would  be  your  friend  in 
spite  of — everything — if  you  would  tell  me  the  truth  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  can  only  give  you  my  word." 

"  Don't  do  that  !  "  she  interrupted  vehemently.  "  I 
can't  bear  that  you  should  lie  to  me.  I  have  met  Mrs. 
Page — she  is  in  London." 

She  saw,  with  a  desperate  pain,  that  he  grew  white 
under  his  tan. 

"  Mrs.  Page  !  "  he  echoed  hoarsely.  "  What  did  she 
tell  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing — and  yet  everything.  She  warned  me 
against  making  a  friend  of  you,  Captain  Thursby,  but 
do  you  suppose,  because  I  am  only  a  girl,  that  I  can't 
understand — and  forgive  !  If  you  would  only  throw 
aside  all  this  pretence,  and  trust  me  !  " 

"  You  can't  suppose  that  Mrs.  Page  is  anything  to 
me  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  sudden  energy. 

"  Not  that  she  is — but  perhaps  at  Curratpore — Why 
must  women  always  be  treated  as  if  they  were  blind  ? 
I  tell  you  I  am  not  a  child,  and  I  could  forgive,  if  you 
would  tell  me  the  truth " 

"  You  mean  that  you  doubt  my  word  ?  "  he  asked 
very  slowly. 

Glancing  round  at  him,  she  saw  that  his  lips  were  set 
sternly,  and  that  his  good-humoured  eyes  flashed.  She 
found  herself  pleading  with  him,  afraid,  suddenly,  of 
what  she  had  said. 

"  I  tried  to  believe  for  so  long — but  I  could  hear 
nothing — and  then  I  met  Mrs.  Page  !  Don't  you  see 
that  I  would  still  be  your  friend  if  you  would  tell  me — 
explain  to  me — how  it  happened  ?  " 

"  Miss  Charteris,  don't !  "  he  breathed,  in  his  turn. 
"  You  said  in  your  letter " 

".I  would  not  believe  at  first  what  they  told  me,"  she 
answered,  very  low. 

"  Of  course  it  must  all  seem  strange  to  you,"  he  went 
on,  more  gently.  "  To  believe  the  word  of  a  stranger — 
it  was  asking  too  much.  I  ought  not  to  do  it  now — and 
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yet — if  you  would  !  I  can  do  nothing  else.  If  explana- 
tion were  possible,  you  should  have  it." 

"  Nothing,"  she  urged.  "  I  thought  we  were  to  be 
friends,  and  now  you  allow  me  to  believe " 

"  It  is  asking  too  much,"  he  repeated.  "  And  yet — 
Miss  Charteris — can't  you  understand  how  it  hurts  me 
that  you  should  for  a  moment  imagine " 

She  met  his  eyes,  and  shrank  under  them — hurt  they 
were,  and  angry. 

"  Let  us  forget  it  all,  and  start  fresh,"  she  said.  "  I 
should  be  very  easy  to  satisfy.  You  were  so  good  to 
Ralph  !  " 

He  looked  away  sharply,  and  she  knew  that  she  had 
been  repulsed.  The  hansom  drew  up  by  the  pavement  ; 
he  sprang  out  with  a  movement  that  seemed  like  relief, 
and  helped  Julian  to  descend — the  light  touch  of  his 
hand  set  her  pulses  throbbing.  She  waited  for  him  on 
the  doorstep. 

"  You  will  come  in  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  he  answered.  "  I  know  that  I 
have  asked  an  impossibility,  but " 

He  left  the  sentence  incomplete,  and  suddenly  all 
that  she  had  felt  and  suffered  turned  to  a  deep  rush  of 
anger  against  him.  She  had  thought  to  touch  the 
blackest  of  pain  when  she  had  talked  with  Mrs.  Page, 
but  that  was  a  trifle  light  as  thistledown  compared  with 
his  lying,  his  mistrust  of  her  !  Women  in  every  age 
have  welcomed  the  prodigal,  and  she  could  have  for- 
given all  but  silence. 

"  Then  I  can  only  wish  you  good  sport  in  the  Rockies," 
she  said,  turning  with  blind  eyes  to  put  the  key  in  the 
latch.  She  would  not  give  him  her  hand,  though  her  ears 
were  strained  for  something  more  than  the  "  Good-bye !  " 
as  he  lifted  his  hat.  It  never  came,  and  she  opened 
the  door,  but  a  quick,  wild  look  pursued  him  down  the 
street  before  it  closed — a  look  that  printed  every  line  of 
the  retreating  figure  on  brain  and  heart,  for  the  torment 
of  memory.  Then  the  girl  stumbled  upstairs,  desolate 
with  a  desolation  at  which  she  had  never  guessed. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

SIR   JOHN   IS   INFECTED   BY  THE   "  ATMOSPHERE 
OF   HYMEN." 

SYBIL  HESELTINE'S  wedding,  at  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, collected  the  usual  crowd  which  attends  such 
a  function  in  London.  Sir  John,  frankly  bored  at  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  his  daughters,  scanned  its 
turmoil  with  a  practised  eye,  and  shaped  his  course 
towards  Constance  Caryl  in  a  polite  determination 
which  resisted  the  most  cordial  invitations  to  linger  by 
the  way.  Poyntz,  watching  him,  set  a  congratulation 
to  Mrs.  Charteris's  skill  whispering  through  a  frivolous 
group  ;  the  frequency  of  visits  to  Miss  Caryl's  flat  con- 
tinued to  arouse  comment,  and  though  the  two  involved 
might  stop  their  ears,  gossip  would  not  hold  its  tongue. 
Of  course  the  complications  of  the  Toke  Place  affair — 
still  unsolved — gave  an  ostensible  reason  to  Constance 
for  allowing  and  to  Sir  John  for  pursuing  such  visits, 
and  if,  incidentally,  Sir  John  found  relaxation  in  the 
company  of  a  sympathetic  woman,  or  Constance  plea- 
sure in  the  conversation  of  a  well-read  man,  who  could 
accuse  either  ?  Yet  the  world  smiled  discreetly  when 
Sir  John's  protestations  to  Mr.  Manory  were  repeated, 
and  bets  flew  between  the  lighter  spirits  as  to  the  chances 
of  a  match.  Julian  alone  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  her 
friend's  unconsciousness — the  general  verdict  praised  an 
actress  whose  histrionic  powers  were  only  rivalled  by 
those  of  Sir  John,  while  a  few  of  the  ill-disposed  alluded 
to  "  clever  angling."  There  were  a  score  of  eyes  on 
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the  meeting,  and  Poyntz's  whisper  :  "  An  atmosphere  of 
Hymen — who  knows  ?  "  provoked  nods  and  smothered 
laughter. 

"  I  had  thought  we  might  philosophise,"  was  Sir 
John's  greeting.  "  You  will  scarcely  thank  me  for 
coupling  us  in  such  a  way,  though  !  I  am  truly  enough 
an  old  fogey — but  you — "  He  motioned  towards  the 
elegance  of  her  wedding  attire. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  honoured.  Besides,  I  have 
just  as  much  right 'to  be  included  in  the  ranks  of  Old- 
Fogeydom  as  yourself.  We  can  watch  the  young 
things  from  a  height  of  vast  superiority — but  spare 
me  your  complaints  on  having  to  come  !  " 

"  They  ceased  to  exist  from  the  moment  I  espied 
your  very  pretty  hat — or  is  it  a  toque  ?  I  hope  you 
are  prepared  to  make  cynical  speculations  on  the  '  young 
things'  '  prospects  of  happiness  ?  In  five  years'  time 
— eh  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  cynical  at  a  wedding." 

"  Where  better  ?  " 

"  That's  it — there's  too  much  truth  in  the  cynicism.. 
But  for  these  two — no  !  I  prophesy  happiness.  Look 
at  their  faces  as  they  came  down  the  aisle." 

The  man  laughed  with  the  little  indulgent  gesture 
that  Constance  had  learned  to  expect  in  him :  "  How 
sentimental  women  are!  Even  you — philosophical  in 
the  abstract — but  when  it  comes  to  a  definite  sprig  of 
orange-blossom,  just  like  the  rest  I  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  it !  I  expect  the  worst,  and,  occasionally,  find 
it  better  than  I  dreamed — preferable,  I  think,  to  the 
disappointment  of  optimism." 

"  In  a  sense — and  yet —  One  can't  help  hoping,  you 
know !  Hope  in  the  future  is  the  last  thing  that  dies, 
and  it  dies  infernally  hard.  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  it's 
the  '  looking  beyond '  which  makes  life  endurable  !  I 
don't  believe  the  most  confirmed  pessimist  has  quite 
killed  Hope.  Even  you — you  may  not  look  forward 
for  yourself,  but  for  your  children " 

Sir  John  nodded  contentedly.    "  Skilfully  urged,"  he 
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murmured.  "  But  I  am  not  convinced.  Anyhow  there 
are  consolations  to  my  pessimism.  What  can  be  better 
than  a  pleasant  disappointment — things  turning  out 
more  successfully  than  one  dared  imagine  ?  " 

Constance  pounced  on  the  admission  in  triumph: 
"  That  is  merely  my  Hope  inverted !  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  possibility  that  things  may  be  better 
than  you  expect  is  a  sort  of  topsy-turvy  Hope — don't 
you  see  ?  Hopelessness  is  as  difficult  as  Faith." 

Sir  John  shrugged  his  shoulders,  waiving  the  dis- 
cussion with  a  "  You  plunge  beyond  my  depth  !  "  and 
Constance's  quick  rejoinder  was  interrupted  by  Poyntz, 
who  fluttered  from  one  group  to  another  with  a  plate  of 
sandwiches. 

"  I  hope  you  are  picking  up  hints  for  your  deportment 
in  January,  Sir  John,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps,  though,  eti- 
quette demands  a  subtle  difference  in  the  bearing  of 
a  father  and  a  brother.  Marriages  seem  in  the  air." 
He  paused  on  the  word.  "  Have  you  observed  Hesel- 
tine  and  Miss  Charteris  ?  Look  at  them  !  " 

Constance,  turning  her  head,  saw  that  Julian  and 
Heseltine  stood  together  a  little  way  off.  The  girl 
talked  quickly,  with  gestures  almost  nervous  ;  her  dress, 
made  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  was  of  some  thin  black 
stuff— conspicuous  among  the  crowd  of  light  garments 
since  only  a  bunch  of  pink  carnations  relieved  it.  Such 
a  singularity  had  something  of  affectation. 

"  Can  your  subtlety  pierce  to  the  root  of  the  matter  ?  " 
asked  Sir  John  of  Poyntz,  with  the  half-ironical  banter 
which  the  young  man's  foibles  evoked  in  him. 

"  It  doesn't  require  much  subtlety.  Heseltine's  head 
over  ears  in  love,  and  she's  flirting  with  him  outrage- 
ously— has  been  ever  since  Warnfield.  Didn't  you  hear 
of  that  ?  "  Poyntz  deposited  his  sandwiches  on  the  tray 
of  a  passing  waiter,  that  his  hands  might  be  more  free. 
"  There  was  a  fancy  dress  dinner,  and  Miss  Charteris 
masqueraded  as  one  of  the  Warnfield  Romneys.  They 
say  she  looked  wonderful  in  the  rouge  and  powder — 
played  up  to  her  part,  danced  a  minuet,  and  brought  the 
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whole  party  to  her  feet.  A  minuet  sounds  harmless, 
but  apparently  Mrs.  Morant  didn't  think  it  in  quite 
good  taste.  At  any  rate,  Heseltine's  fascinated,  though 
Miss  Charteris  does  go  a  bit  far  nowadays,  you  know." 

Constance  was  frowning  a  little  as  Poyntz  moved  on. 

"  Sir  John,  I  am  not  happy  about  Julian,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  "  She  has  changed  so  utterly  this  Autumn  ! 
There's  her  old  charm,  but  it's  like  the  glitter  of  a 
mountain  stream  frozen  to  a  diamond.  She  is  hard, 
and  sparkles  too  much.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  has 
been  through  some  great  pain.  I  can't  tell  whether 
she  is  playing  with  Arnold  Heseltine " 

The  man  listened  gravely.  "  It  would  be  no  bad 
thing  if  she  were  to  marry  him,"  was  his  comment.  "  It 
would  save — complications,  and  I  am  no  great  advocate 
of  love-matches. 

"  No  bad  thing,  certainly — unless —    And  she  has  no 
right  to  treat  him  as  she  does  if  she  does  not  mean  to 
accept  him.     Besides,  people  talk." 
'  You  have  her  confidence,  surely  ?  " 

"  Not  as  I  used.  She  is  charming  to  me,  but  adamant 
— the  diamond  again  !  Mrs.  Charteris  lives  too  much 
apart  to  realise  it,  and  I  doubt  if  she  could  do  much." 

Julian,  unconscious  of  the  remarks  on  her  behaviour 
or  perhaps  indifferent  to  them,  still  kept  Heseltine  at  her 
side  a  willing  slave.  There  had  been  a  moment  when 
she  sought  distraction  merely  to  stifle  grief,  but  now  she 
tore  at  it  like  a  famished  thing,  and  it  was  true  enough 
that  she  had  flirted  with  Arnold  Heseltine  from  de- 
liberate intention  ever  since  he  crossed  her  path  again 
at  that  Warnfield  visit.  To  play  with  this  man  and  that 
might  fill  the  empty  time  well  enough  and  save  her  from 
dreaming,  but  when  her  life  lay  in  her  hand,  a  heap  of 
ashes,  some  fierce,  simple  instinct  prompted  her  beyond : 
to  take  revenge  for  her  own  bitter  hurt,  her  outraged 
pride,  in  wounding  another.  The  correspondence,  begun 
for  a  purpose,  had  roused  her  curiosity  with  regard  to 
Arnold,  and  when  they  met  she  found  that,  discreetly 
objective  as  had  been  that  correspondence,  his  feelings 
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were  more  involved.  She  flung  herself  into  the  game 
with  a  vigour  which  surprised  the  onlookers,  setting  a 
price  on  her  lightest  word,  sending  Arnold  away  while 
she  talked  through  a  long  evening  with  some  other  man 
and  bringing  him  back  by  the  mere  movement  of  a 
finger. 

Since  her  return  from  Warnfield  the  thing  had  con- 
tinued, to  Mrs.  Charteris's  satisfaction.  That  the  man's 
reasonable,  calmly-weighed  suit  had  been  spurred  to  the 
ardour  of  an  impetuous  boy  was  beyond  question,  but, 
though  his  sister's  approaching  marriage  gave  him  an 
excuse  for  lingering  in  London,  Julian  had  been  skilful 
enough  to  ward  off  a  second  definite  proposal.  Some- 
times, indeed,  she  wondered  whether  she  would  do  well 
to  accept  him,  forgetting  her  sweet  and  bitter  dream, 
but  for  the  most  part  she  did  not  look  beyond  the  present, 
and  the  balm  which  his  admiration  might  afford.  To- 
day she  had  eagerly  awaited  the  moment  when  his  duties 
should  let  him  escape  :  the  well-dressed  crowd  brought 
her  a  sudden  aching  loneliness,  scarcety  to  be  endured — 
the  music  and  Sybil  Heseltine's  radiant  face  smote  at 
her  heart.  If  there  were  peril  in  congratulations  on  an 
event  which  bereaved  him  of  his  sister,  it  only  served  to 
cheat  her  unhappiness  the  more  effectually  in  its  demands 
on  her  skill.  She  played  deftly  about  the  subject, 
avoided  the  suggestion  of  his  "  Molly  and  I  are  left  to 
our  own  devices,"  and  never  betrayed  a  hint  of  con- 
sciousness when  Molly  herself,  dancing  up  in  wedding 
finery,  announced :  "I  should  like  to  be  bridesmaid 
hundreds  of  times.  May  I  be  yours,  Miss  Chart eris  ?  " 
though  Arnold's  eyes  met  hers  with  a  sudden  pleading. 
To  laugh  with  the  child,  who,  capricious  from  much 
indulgence,  had  taken  Julian  in  sudden  affection,  stroke 
her  long  curls,  beg  a  flower  from  her  bouquet,  was  an 
impulse  which  she  would  have  assigned  to  the  wish  that 
Arnold  might  be  charmed  and  tormented,  but  had  its  root 
in  something  truer.  Molly  touched  a  deep  spring  of 
the  most  reckless  mood,  healing  for  an  instant,  with 
her  grace  and  fragility,  the  open  wound,  and  Julian 
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did  not  altogether  deserve  Poyntz's  half-contemptuous 
"  Making  love  to  Molly  now — what  a  pose  !  "  though 
she  would  have  met  it  with  a  shrug  had  she  overheard. 
Audrey,  to  whom  the  words  were  addressed,  refused 
them  hotly,  and  moved  over  near  Constance,  still  in 
conversation  with  Sir  John. 

u  I  have  lots  of  things  to  say  to  you,"  she  began,  with 
the  smile  that  lit  her  face  when  she  was  in  the  company 
of  her  adored  friend.  "  Dad  must  let  me  have  my  turn. 
Isn't  it  horrid  that  she  is  going  away  next  week  for  two 
whole  months,  Dad  ?  " 

"  Miss  Caryl  had  not  honoured  me  with  her  confidence. 
I  am  desolated.  Two  whole  months,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Two  whole  months,"  Constance  repeated,  smiling. 
"  I  meant  to  tell  you :  an  invitation  to  Florence— not 
to  be  despised." 

"  I  shall  miss  you  horribly,"  protested  Audrey. 

"  May  I  echo  the  sentiment }  "  said  Sir  John,  lifting 
his  glasses,  and  looking  at  his  daughter  with  a  curious 
expression.  As  they  drove  home  together — alone,  since 
Marjorie  had  joined  some  friends — he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  child's  knee.  "  You  are  very  fond  indeed  of  Miss 
Caryl,  are  you  not  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course,  Dad !  You  don't  mind  ?  There  is  no 
one  like  her  in  the  world  1  " 

Sir  John  smiled  thoughtfully.  "  Mind  !  "  he  repeated, 
after  a  pause.  "  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  child,  Miss 
Caryl  is  a  singularly  charming  "woman,  and  what  is 
better,  little  girl,  a  very  good  woman.  I  am  proud  that 
you  should  have  won  her  affection." 

Audrey  touched  his  hand,  and  pressed  it.  "  Dear 
Dad  !  "  she  murmured  gratefully. 

It  was  perhaps  the  "  atmosphere  of  Hymen  "  which 
made  Mrs.  Charteris  on  a  sudden  discontented  with  the 
progress  of  her  two  romances.  She  was  more  patheti- 
cally urgent  that  Julian  should  accept  Arnold,  and,  at  a 
dinner  party  in  her  own  house  on  the  night  succeeding 
the  wedding,  watched  the  two  couples  with  knit  brows. 
Certainly  a  definite  proposal  on  the  part  of  Sir  John 
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seemed  to  tarry — he  had  even  allowed  himself  to 
drawn  into  conversation  with  a  tiresome  Q.C.  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room — though  she  could  only  inter- 
pret his  willingness  to  discuss  the  lady,  and  her  un- 
willingness to  discuss  him,  after  one  fashion.  Arnold 
was  the  more  satisfactory  lover,  seizing  the  opportunity 
which  a  complaint  of  heat  afforded  to  ask  Julian's 
instruction  in  the  mechanism  of  the  curtains  at  the 
further  window,  so  that  he  might  open  it,  and  lingering 
there  with  her  while  De  Castro  began  to  play.  The 
rumble  of  London  came  into  the  room,  and  the  jangling 
melody  of  a  piano-organ  which  struck  up  a  little  way 
off,  was  strangely  blended,  to  their  ears,  with  De  Castro's 
music.  Suddenly  Julian  leaned  out,  listening  :  the  swing 
of  the  insistent  tune  seemed  on  a  sudden  to  suggest  so 
much  more  than  the  waves  of  exquisite  sound  sobbing 
through  the  shaded  lights  and  the  perfume  of  flowers 
within.  She  breathed  its  significance — the  realisation 
of  that  outer  life — with  a  thousand  inarticulate  emo- 
tions, a  sense  of  loneliness  of  which  the  pleasure  was 
pain  and  the  pain  pleasure,  then,  half  afraid,  drew  back 
her  head.  Arnold  Hesel tine's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her, 
and  at  that  moment  she  met  them  soul  to  soul,  without 
a  hint  of  coquetry. 

"  You  understand  ?  "  he  breathed. 

"  Of  course.  Only  it  makes  one  feel  so  utterly  lonely." 
She  spoke  simply — more  simply  than  she  had  spoken  to 
any  one  for  many  weeks. 

"  Lonely  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  You— lonely  !  I  thought 
it  was  only  I !  Miss  Charteris,  if  two  people  are  lonely, 
can't  they  take  hands  and  go  on  together  ?  You  know 
what  I  asked  you  in  the  lane  at  Hunton  Valance,  and 
you  must  have  known  that  the  same  words  have  been 
on  my  lips  a'  hundred  times  since  then,  but  you  never 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  say  them — and  I  didn't 
want — was  afraid —  And  yet  I  have  thought,  lately — 
that  you  had  perhaps  changed  your  mind."  She 
breathed  quicker,  shrinking  back  against  the  curtains  as 
he  paused.  Outside  the  organ  struck  up  a  fresh  tune, 
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further  off — inside  De  Castro's  music  sang  and  thundered. 
"  I — I  love  you  more  than  all  the  world/'  whispered 
Arnold  suddenly,  bending  a  little  towards  her.  The 
words,  in  the  gulf  which  lay  between  them  and  those 
others  spoken  very  reasonably  at  Hunton  Valance, 
might  have  marked  her  triumph,  had  she  cared  to  claim 
it,  but  they  struck  at  her  like  a  blow.  The  cool  de- 
liberation of  the  coquette  had  vanished,  leaving  a 
shrinking  girl,  very  white  in  the  light  thrown  up  from 
the  street,  and  afraid  to  accept  such  a  declaration  from 
any  mouth  but  the  one  which  might  never  utter  it. 

"  Please  don't !  "  she  breathed.     "  Don't— again " 

"  I  am  going  abroad  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to  join 
my  mother  on  the  Riviera,"  he  said  quickly.  "  Won't 
you  give  me  the  chance  of  suspended  judgment  until 
I  come  home  ?  I  know  I  could  make  you  happy." 

Happy !  She  might  have  laughed  at  the  pathos  of 
his  assurance,  only  that  she  would  not  hurt  him.  Every 
word  he  spoke  stung  her  the  more  bitterly  in  that  it 
was  a  dart  of  her  own  forging. 

"  It  is  useless,"  she  urged. 

"  I  won't  admit  it,"  he  pleaded.  "  You  shan't  give 
me  an  answer  until  I  come  home.  Promise  me " 

The  crash  of  a  concluding  chord  drowned  what  he 
would  have  required,  and  Julian  could  escape  in  the 
necessity  of  mingling  with  her  other  guests.  Sir  John 
had  at  last  fulfilled  his  hostess's  expectations  and  en- 
gaged Constance  in  wordy  warfare  ;  her  mobile  face  lit, 
changed,  smiled — a  carbuncle  glowed  against  the  finely- 
moulded  throat,  relieving,  with  one  splash  of  crimson, 
the  severity  of  a  black  dress  ;  Sir  John  bent  forward,  his 
fingers  clasped,  his  head  tilted,  his  fine  profile  in  relief 
against  a  dark  curtain  :  a  handsome  pair  !  .  Mrs.  Char- 
tens  deftly  fixed  a  gulf  between  them  and  the  rest, 
calling  their  neighbours  to  admire  a  flower  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  room.  A  song  was  about  to  begin. 
She  judged  the  moment  ripe  for  Romance.  Constance 
gave  her  thoughts  to  the  music,  but  Sir  John  observed 
the  manoeuvre,  and  smiled. 
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"  Shall  I  make  use  of  my  opportunity  ?  "  he  asked, 
leaning  forward  a  little  more  as  the  song  ended. 

"  You  mean — "  Constance  said,  and,  looking  round, 
understood.  "  Mrs.  Charteris  is  becoming  rather  trouble- 
some." 

De  Castro  was  again  at  the  piano,  gathering  the 
attention  of  the  room.  Sir  John  paused  an  instant, 
drawing  in  his  breath.  "  Don't  you  think  we  might  do 
worse  than  yield  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly,  in  a  lower  tone. 

Constance's  fingers  hesitated  in  their  play  with  her 
fan,  then  she  laughed,  protesting  lightly  :  "  But  I  never 
take  advice." 

"  In  this  case,  though — "  His  tone  was  as  light  as 
hers,  but  she  felt  vaguely  puzzled. 

"  You  would  be  wise  to  follow  my  example,"  she 
suggested.  "  Do  make  Audrey  see  us !  I  want  to 
speak  to  her." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Caryl,  I  have  no  wish  just  now  that 
Audrey " 

Constance  seemed  deaf,  and  Audrey,  never  unwilling, 
flew  to  her  beckoning  fan.  Sir  John  was  relegated  to  the 
position  of  listener  in  a  conversation  &  trois,  but  the  in- 
completed  duologue  gave  Constance  food  for  question 
as  she  drove  home,  and  her  doubts  were  resolved  no  later 
than  by  the  next  morning's  post.  A  letter  from  Sir  John 
was  among  half-a-dozen  others  on  her  breakfast-table. 
Some  instinct  made  her  leave  it  to  the  last,  but  finally 
she  broke  it  open,  stared  reddened,  and  frowned  over 
the  contents :  "  Since  you  persist  in  misunderstanding 
the  spoken  word,  I  must  employ  a  form  less  ambiguous — " 
briefly,  a  proposal  in  due  form,  expressed  with  dignity, 
with  courtesy,  with  sincerity.  Nevertheless  Miss  Caryl 
was  angry,  very  angry,  and  the  two-edged  anger  cut 
herself  as  well  as  Sir  John.  Was  it  possible  so  to  mis- 
interpret her  friendliness — had  he  thought  her  light- 
hearted  jesting  an  invitation — worst  of  all,  did  he  con- 
sider himself  compromised  by  Mrs.  Charteris,  bound  in 
honour  by  a  mere  joke  ?  Constance  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  shuddered.  She  had  believed  herself  so  safe 
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with  him,  trusting  to  his  fine  wit,  his  sympathy,  to  en- 
visage the  situation  as  she  had  done.  One  could  not 
ignore  Mrs.  Charteris's  hopes — better  to  treat  them  as  a 
whim,  a  vagary  which  could  have  no  solid  base — but 
now !  She  shuddered  again,  and  read  the  letter  criti- 
cally. Was  he,  perhaps,  merely  pursuing  the  jest  to  its 
logical  end  ?  She  thought  to  detect  a  suspicion  of  irony 
in  the  letter — love-letter  it  could  not  be  dubbed,  despite 
its  exquisite  phrasing,  its  delicacy  of  touch.  The  sus- 
picion hurt  her :  such  a  jest  would  scarcely  be  in  good 
taste — scarcely  worthy  of  Sir  John  Denning  as  she  knew 
him — and  yet —  Her  mood  changed  and  she  laughed 
a  little :  fancy  her,  Constance  Caryl,  marrying  Sir  John 
Denning — that  delightful  friend !  Her  thoughts  flew 
back  to  dim  hours  of  early  girlhood — dim,  yet  set  in- 
delibly in  Romance,  like  a  miniature  in  pearls — and  her 
laugh  was  caught  by  a  sigh.  Friendship,  must  that  also 
be  forfeited  ?  No — she  could  not  afford  to  lose  it !  If 
only  this  could  be  tided  over !  Humour  came  to  her 
aid :  the  pursuing  of  a  jest — she  must  take  it  so,  if  the 
"  delightful  friend  "  were  still  to  be  hers.  She  arranged 
her  household  affairs,  and  sat  down  to  the  writing- 
table.  After  an  instant's  thought,  she  wrote  : 

"  DEAR  SIR  JOHN, — It  is  good  of  you  to  have  Mrs. 
Charteris's  disappointment  so  much  at  heart,  but  don't 
you  think  you  are  pushing  your  solicitude  too  far  ?  Do 
you  wish  me  to  tell  her  that  I  have  refused  you  ?  Surely 
that  is  unnecessary — she  will  realise  her  mistake  without 
making  the  matter  so  definite.  Therefore  we  will  con- 
sider your  letter  unwritten — though  I  suppose  you  will 
expect  thanks  for  your  kind  expressions  concerning 
myself.  I  shall  be  in  to  tea,  and  very  glad  to  see  you, 
since  you  ask  it.  Why  not  bring  Audrey,  if  she  has 
nothing  better  to  do  ? — Yours  sincerely, 

"  CONSTANCE  CARYL." 

"  P.S. — I  imagine  there  are  no  further  developments 
of  the  Thursby  affair.  When  shall  we  find  the  clue  ?  " 
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She  surveyed  the  note :  it  would  serve,  but  for  an 
instant  her  cheeks  flamed  again — that  it  should  be 
needful  to  write  such  a  letter  at  all.  She  had  been 
more  foolish  than  her  years  allowed  :  to  jest  with  a  man 
on  such  a  topic — it  was  beyond  reason.  One  must  re- 
spect certain  conventions.  If  he  should  think  that  she 
had  expected  this  all  along  !  But  the  letter  would  set 
right  any  illusions  that  he  had  nursed  on  that  score. 

Being  a  person  of  determination,  Constance  swept  the 
subject  from  her  mind,  finished  her  correspondence,  and 
went  out  to  do  some  shopping.  It  was  possible  to 
ignore  Sir  John  and  his  demands  during  a  luncheon- 
party  and  for  the  first  part  of  the  afternoon,  but  when 
she  came  in  to  tea  she  found  herself  arranging  her  hair 
in  front  of  the  mirror  with  a  particular  solicitude,  and, 
stamping  her  foot  impatiently,  she  swung  along  to  the 
drawing-room  full  of  annoyance.  To  be  disturbed  by 
such  a  thing  at  her  age  was  ridiculous.  But,  after  all, 
what  had  Sir  John  meant  ?  She  was  conscious  that  any 
lapse  from  good  taste  on  his  part  would  hurt  her  con- 
ception of  him — and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  were 
in  earnest  and  she  to  blame  !  The  tea-tray  was  set : 
she  glanced  at  the  clock,  busied  herself  with  the  tea-pot, 
and  took  up  a  novel  until  the  kettle  should  boil.  Per- 
haps Sir  John  would  not  come  !  She  began  to  repent 
her  invitation.  But  at  least  Audrey  would  be  there  ! 
He  did  come,  and  alone.  She  laid  aside  the  novel  with 
forced  deliberation,  inwardly  as  nervous  as  a  child  of 
eighteen,  and  gave  him  a  determinedly  frank  smile  that 
faded  a  little  before  his  glance. 

"  Audrey  could  not  come  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  did  not  give  Audrey  your  message/' 

This  was  terrible  !  Happily  the  boiling  kettle  re- 
quired attention. 

"  Indeed ! "  she  remarked,  raising  her  eyebrows. 
"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 

Sir  John  remained  standing.  "  I  wanted  to  see  you 
alone,"  he  said.  "  Your  letter " 

She  interrupted  desperately :    "  I  said  that  I  should 
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consider  yours  unwritten  ;  please  do  the  same  by  mine  ! 
You  like  two  lumps  of  sugar,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  wish  to  consider  yours  unwritten.  No,  thank 
you — the  tea  can  wait.  Please  listen  to  me." 

It  was  impossible  to  escape  the  fact  that  Sir  John's 
face  was  grave.  Constance's  courage  quailed.  "  It 
would  be  much  wiser — "  she  began. 

"  I  must  differ  from  you.  Don't  you  think  your  letter 
was  a  little — well,  unkind  ?  " 

She  forced  a  laugh  :  "  Unkind  ?  On  the  contrary  I 
Only  we  have  joked  quite  enough — that  is  all." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Caryl,  I  had  no  intention  of  joking — 
please  understand  that." 

Constance  lifted  her  eyes  and  met  his — very  fine,  very 
earnest  eyes,  somewhat  disconcertingly  keen.  The  re- 
membrance of  her  part  crumbled  before  them,  and  she 
found  herself  stammering  confusedly  :  "  I  don't  quite 
understand " 

Sir  John  drew  a  chair  forward,  and  sat  down  facing 
her.  "  I  once  accused  you  of  being  flippant,"  he  said, 
very  quietly.  "  You  resented  the  imputation,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  trying  to  justify  it  now.  You 
are  a  woman  of  unusual  intelligence,  and  it  is  not  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  understand  that  I  have  asked  you  to 
marry  me.  I  am,  of  course,  not  the  first  man  who  has 
asked  that  of  you,  and  you  must  know  that  in  such  a 
case  one  dislikes  flippancy.  I  have  the  right  to  expect 
a  serious  answer  to  a  serious  question." 

There  was  nothing  for  it.  Her  little  subterfuges  were 
crushed — the  "  delightful  friendship  "  must  go.  "  You 
know  my  answer,"  she  said — coldly,  because  she  was 
confused. 

"  Your  note  was  evasive.  You  talked  about  Mrs. 
Charteris.  What  has  s'he  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  thought :  everything.  Confess  that 
you  would  never  have  conceived  this  preposterous  idea 
unless  she  had  suggested  it  1 " 

Sir  John  made  a  little  protesting  movement  of  his 
hands.  "  I  am  sorry  you  think  it  preposterous  !  But 
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please  let  us  be  clear.  Do  you  think  that  Mrs.  Charteris 
has  so  much  influence  with  me  as  to  persuade  me  to 
marry  a  woman  I  don't  want  to  marry — is  it  that  ?  " 

"  It  seems  probable — at  least  it  makes  such  a  sudden 
change  explicable — unless — unless,  after  all  that  has 
been  said,  you  have  felt  it  your  duty — have  wished — " 
Constance  paused,  stumbling  over  her  words. 

For  the  first  time  the  man's  voice  altered  a  little  : 
"  I  would  not  insult  your  understanding  !  Miss  Caryl 
— will  you  listen  if  I  explain  ?  " 

She  made  a  last  effort :  "I  would  rather  give  you 
your  tea  !  " 

"  Afterwards,  if  you  like.     You  must  listen  first  !  " 

She  resigned  herself  :  resistance  to  this  quiet,  amiable 
determination  was  impossible,  though  she  began  to  grow 
angry  with  the  man,  for  no  reason  at  all.  He  would  not 
even  permit  her  to  drop  her  eyes,  but  held  them — like 
a  cat  a  mouse,  was  the  furious  comparison  which  flashed 
through  her  mind. 

"  You  will  admit  that  we  have  been  friends  for  a 
good  many  years,"  he  said.  "  Since  that  time  at  the 
Mallocks',  I  rather  think !  I  have  always  had  the 
greatest,  the  very  deepest  admiration  and  respect  for 
you,  but  until  Mrs.  Charteris  began  to — well,  to  put 
another  complexion  upon  our  friendship,  I  had  never 
even  thought — in  short — had  no  intention  of  marrying 
again.  You  know — "  His  voice  dropped,  and  he  paused ; 
Constance  nodded  quickly.  He  had  never  before  made 
allusion  to  the  ill-success  of  his  married  life.  "  At  first, 
as  you  are  aware,  I,  like  you,  looked  on  the  matter  as  a 
jest — at  least,  to  treat  it  as  a  jest  seemed  the  best  way 
to  overcome  any  little  embarrassment  arising  from  the 
situation.  For  the  rest,  it  seemed  an  impossibility  :  we 
had  been  friends  so  long,  for  one  thing.  But  little  by 
little  I  began  to  see  things  otherwise.  That  Thursby 
affair  brought  us  in  closer  contact.  You  let  me  visit 
you  more  often — I  knew  you  more  intimately.  Poor 
Thursby  little  knows  that  he  acted  for  me  as  the  touch- 
stone to  much  that  I  had  never  suspected  in  your  char- 
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acter — your   sympathy,   your   good   sense.    I   came  to 
rely  on  your  insight,  your  companionship " 

"  You  have  your  daughters,"  she  interrupted,  as  much 
to  break  into  her  own  thoughts  as  his  words. 

"  Marjorie  will  soon  be  married,  and  Audrey  is  such 
a  child  I  Besides,  no  one  would  be  happier  than  she. 
I  will  confess  that  her  devotion  to  you  and  your  goodness 
to  her  have  had  some  part  in  making  me  see  differently. 
Do  you  know  what  she  said  to  me  the  other  day? 
'  There  is  no  one  like  Constance  in  the  world  ! '  Then 
I  heard  that  you  are  going  away  for  two  months,  and 
the  idea  of  your  going  is  so  distinctly  unpleasant  to  me 
that — Miss  Caryl,  Constance,  it  would  be  rather  absurd 
to  talk  of  Romance  at  my  age — we  are  not  children — 
but  if  you  cared  to  accept  a  very  honest  respect  and 
affection — the  assurance  that  my  regard  for  you  has 
increased  an  hundredfold  by  that  greater  intimacy 
which  you  have  allowed " 

He  paused,  but  Constance  was  silent.  For  an  instant 
it  seemed  very  easy  to  turn  to  him,  to  accept  that  which 
he  offered,  to  put  her  life  between  such  strong  hands. 
For  an  instant  only :  then  she  saw  herself  in  a  horrible 
light,  and  drew  back.  It  was  a  brilliant  match — as  if 
in  a  flash  she  was  aware  of  wagging  tongues,  and  con- 
scious that,  innocently  or  not,  she  had  led  him  on.  He 
must  remain  her  friend,  or  nothing. 

"It  is  impossible  !  "  sprang  to  her  lips  at  last,  so 
vehemently  that  Sir  John's  brows  knit. 

"  Why  impossible  ?  "  he  urged. 

"  For  a  thousand  reasons — oh,  I  can't  tell  you — that 
I  don't  want  to  marry.  I  make  a  home  for  Charlie 
when  he  is  in  England " 

"  Our  marriage  should  not  interfere  with  your  doing 
that !  " 

"  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  say  :  impossible  ?  " 

"  Not  for  me  !  "  was  the  ringing  answer,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head  ;  then  he  bent  forward  and  deliberately 
took  possession  of  her  hand  :  "  You  don't  dislike  me  ?  " 

She  withdrew  her  hand  impatiently  and  rose,  with  a 
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protest.  "  Of  course  I  don't  dislike  you.  But  can't  we 
be  friends  and  leave  all  this  folly  ?  " 

He  rose  too  ;  there  was  on  his  face  a  look  of  half 
ironical  determination  which  angered  her.  "  I  shall 
wait,"  he  said.  "  I  warn  you  that  when  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  a  thing  I  get  it.  As  a  youngster  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  occupy  the  position  I  now  hold.  I  was 
poor — I  had  no  influence  :  it  meant  work — and  patience 
— but  here  I  am.  I  shall  wait  for  you.  You  have 
answered  me  without  consideration.  I  took  you  by 
surprise." 

"  But  waiting  will  not  change  me  !  " 

"  Nevertheless  I  shall  wait — until  you  come  back  from 
Florence  if  you  like  ?  Perhaps  you  may  have  pity  on 
Audrey,  if  not  on  me." 

His  smile  awoke  the  fire  in  her  eyes,  but  she  dropped 
them,  and  yielded  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  And  in  the  meantime  ?  "  she  asked  rather  defiantly. 

"  In  the  meantime,  please  give  me  my  tea.  I  won't 
allude  to  the  matter  again." 

He  kept  his  word  and  by  the  time  the  visit  touched 
its  period,  Constance  could  have  forgotten  the  inter- 
ruption to  their  friendship.  They  had  discussed  the  old 
topics  in  the  old  way  :  Marjorie's  marriage,  Audrey,  the 
baffling  trails,  always  disappointed,  of  the  Thursby  aftair, 
the  riddle  of  Julian's  behaviour,  with  a  hundred  other 
common  interests.  She  could  again  admire  his  wit,  his 
good  sense,  his  courtesy,  finding  in  his  conversation  a 
pleasure  as  rare  as  it  was  fine.  When  the  door  closed 
upon  him  she  looked  reflectively  into  the  fire,  admitting, 
with  some  reluctance,  that  the  woman  whose  door  need 
not  close  upon  Sir  John  Denning  might  be  fortunate 
enough.  But  that  woman  could  never  be  Constance 
Caryl :  the  past  forbade  it — Mrs.  Charteris  had  raised 
an  infrangible  barrier. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

JULIAN   MAKES   ATONEMENT 

ON  the  same  evening  a  card  was  brought  to  Julian  as 
she  talked  with  her  mother  in  the  boudoir ;  she  stared, 
blanched,  and  looked  at  the  maid  interrogatively.  "  The 
gentleman  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room,"  she  heard. 
"  He  had  asked  to  see  Miss  Charteris." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  was  Mrs.  Charteris's  querulous  demand. 
Julian  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  answered  very  quietly  : 
"It  is  Captain  Graham,  Mother.  He  must  have  just 
come  back  from  South  Africa." 

"  Captain  Graham  ?  "  Mrs.  Charteris  started.  "  You 
mean  the  man  who — our  poor  boy  !  My  dear  child,  it 
will  be  a  terrible  strain  to  see  him." 

Julian  interrupted :  "It  would  be  best  if  I  saw  him 
first,  Mother.  He  asked  for  me." 

'  Yes,  you  must  go — but  why  should  he  call  ?  I  wish 
he  had  not  called  !  " 

Julian  drew  her  fingers  over  her  throbbing  forehead. 
"  Probably  he  thought  it  polite,"  she  explained.  "  We 
have  corresponded " 

Mrs.  Charteris  leaned  back  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief, 
and  Julian  left  the  room.  On  the  stairs  she  halted, 
holding  the  baluster  for  support.  Had  the  man  come 
yesterday,  she  could  have  met  him  with  greater  equa- 
nimity ;  but  to-day — when  those  few  words  of  Arnold 
Heseltine  had  taught  her  the  folly  of  supposing  the  past 
dead,  or  the  interests  with  which  she  had  thought  to 
stifle  it  more  substantial  than  smoke  ! — might  not  the 
wound  be  left  untouched  ?  What  was  she  to  hear  from 
Captain  Graham  ?  What  could  she  hear  but  the  con- 
firmation of  that  which  she  knew  ?  Then  another  possi- 
bility came  into  her  mind,  and  lightened  it  :  since  he 
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had  never  answered  her  letter,  it  might  never  have  been 
received.  His  visit  might  merely  be  induced  by  their 
earlier  correspondence  and  by  gratitude  to  Ralph.  That 
was  the  best  that  she  could  hope  now  !  Anything  else 
would  be  torture  :  assurances  made  out  of  loyalty  to  a 
friend  and  impossible  for  her  to  believe — even  a  protesta- 
tion of  innocence  !  She  opened  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  met  a  small,  spare  man  with  alert  eyes.  Giving  him 
her  hand  in  outward  calmness,  she  spoke  some  conven- 
tional greeting,  but  he  went  straight  and  a  little  bluntly 
to  the  point,  shattering  her  hopes. 

"  I've  come  in  answer  to  your  last  letter,'*  he  said. 
"  I  was  wounded,  and  it  followed  me  about  from  one 
hospital  to  another,  until  I  finally  received  it  at  Cape 
Town,  just  before  I  sailed." 

It  was  cruel  that  she  must  again  face  out  this  night- 
mare, but  her  pride  helped  her.  "  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " 
she  urged,  a  little  coldly.  If  only  she  could  escape  ! 

He  ignored  the  suggestion,  and  spoke  earnestly  and 
rather  quickly — as  one  who  has  his  errand  at  heart  and 
cannot  delay  in  the  uttering  of  it :  "  I've  come  to  tell 
you  that  of  course  you  are  right.  There  has  been  a 
mistake.  Captain  Thursby  never  forged  that  cheque — 
it's  the  grossest  calumny " 

Julian  heard  him  with  a  sudden  quickening  of  her 
pulses,  fired  against  her  judgment  by  his  earnestness. 
Then  the  weariness  returned  :  this  was  what  she  had 
expected  to  hear,  and  what  she  must  perhaps  make  a 
feint  of  believing  !  There  was  little  real  expectancy  in 
her  question  :  "  You  can  explain  ?  " 

"  I  can  give  you  my  word  that  Thursby  never  bought 
those  diamonds  for  Mrs.  Page,  and  never  forged  a  cheque 
in  payment  of  them." 

There  was  sincerity  in  his  voice — but  others  had  given 
their  word  !  She  was  sick  of  the  phrase. 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said,"  she  concluded, 
making  a  little  gesture  of  indifference  :  the  man,  if  he 
had  wits,  might  take  the  hint  and  his  dismissal. 

He  did  neither,  but  looked  at  her  searchingly  with  those 
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narrow,  alert  eyes.  "  I  thought — You  wrote  that  you  did 
not  believe  this  absurd  story,"  he  said,  rather  sternly. 

Julian  flinched.  "  I  have  not  said  that  I  believe  it," 
she  protested. 

"  But  you  do,"  he  flashed  out. 

She  met  the  searching  glance,  reddened,  and  yielded 
to  its  importunity.  "  When  I  wrote  I  did  not  believe 
it,"  she  said.  "  You  can  imagine  that  I  was  reluctant, 
but  since  then  I  have  had  reason  to  change  my  belief." 

"  Reason — what  possible  reason ?  " 

"  Was  not  the  story  circumstantial  enough — and  why 
did  Captain  Thursby  not  explain,  if  an  explanation  is 
possible  ?  "  she  demanded,  evading  the  direct  issue. 

"  That  you  knew  at  the  beginning.  You  say  you 
have  had  reason  to  change  '  since  then.'  ' 

All  her  defences  had  been  swept  away  one  by  one, 
until  there  was  no  course  open  but  to  speak  the  truth 
to  this  man  who  had  made  himself  her  judge.  They 
were  still  standing  opposite  to  each  other,  careless  of 
the  conventional  position  of  hostess  and  guest. 

"  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Page,"  Julian  admitted,  slowly. 

"  Mrs.  Page  1  "  Graham  repeated.  "  But  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  she  told  you — let  you  suppose —  She 
would  be  more  careful " 

"  She  told  me  nothing  directly,  but  she  warned  me 
that  Captain  Thursby  was  not  a  man  of  whom  I  ought 
to  make  a  friend.  She  has  reason  to  know.  How  can  I 
do  other  than  believe  ?  " 

The  man  was  silent  for  an  instant,  and  Julian's  eyes 
fell  upon  his  hand,  clenched  as  though  he  were  fighting 
to  keep  calm.  "  I  understand  now,"  he  said  at  last,  in 
a  low,  even  voice.  "  You  not  only  believe  the  story 
yourself,  but  you  have  told  your  friends !  I  arrived  in 
London  this  morning,  and  the  first  thing  I  heard  at  my 
club —  It's  abominable,  Miss  Chart eris " 

Julian  gave  a  cry,  and  put  out  her  hand :  "  Stop, 
Captain  Graham !  That  is  not  my  doing.  I  have 
never  spoken  of  the  matter.  Unfortunately  there  were 
others  at  Toke  Place  who  have  been  less  discreet." 
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Dignity  rang  through  her  speech  and  checked  the 
man's  anger.  He  paced  to  and  fro  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  if  in  deep  thought,  then  said  more  quietly :  "  You 
asked  me  in  your  letter  if  I  could  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter.  It  happens  that  I  have  the  very  fullest  reasons 
for  knowing  that  the  Eurasian  who  accused  Thursby  was 
mistaken — perhaps  genuinely  mistaken,  that  is  possible 
— but  certainly  mistaken.  I  have  equally  good  reasons 
for  knowing  that  Mrs.  Page  would  like  to  do  Thursby  an 
ill  turn.  She  was  lying  to  you.  I  have  known  Thursby 
all  my  life,  and  he's  a  man  any  woman  might  be  proud 
to  call  her  friend.  As  to  forging  a  cheque —  His  voice 
broke  on  an  accent  of  bitter  scorn,  and  something  in 
that  accent  caught  at  Julian's  heart.  On  a  sudden 
there  seemed  to  her  a  possibility  that  this  man  with 
the  searching  eyes  spoke  the  truth — a  possibility  faint 
enough,  but  yet  a  possibility.  What  that  would  mean 
she  could  not  pause  to  discern. 

"  Then  why  did  he  not  clear  himself — explain  Mr.  De 
Castro's  mistake  ?  "  she  demanded. 

Graham  hesitated.  "  There  was  a  reason  why  he  could 
not  explain,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  explain  ?  " 

"  There  is  unfortunately  the  same  reason/' 

Julian  smote  her  hands  together  in  a  gesture  of  de- 
spair. The  tangled  net,  through  which  she  had  thought 
to  discern  a  dim  way,  was  closing  hopelessly  upon  her. 
Why  should  she  take  this  man's  word  when  she  had 
refused  to  take  Captain  Thursby's  ?  He  was  bound  to 
defend  his  friend's  honour  ! 

"  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  convinced/'  she 
said.  "  But  if  you  wish  to  convince  me  you  must 
tell  me  that  reason  without  reserve.  The  matter  has 
gone  too  far  for  mere  assurances.  I  must  have  proof— 
the  people  who  gossip  cannot  be  silenced  without  proof/' 

"  If  I  give  you  my  word " 

"  That  is  not  enough.  You  are  Captain  Thursby's 
friend,  but  you  may  not  know  for  certain ' 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  faced  her.     "  It  was  my 
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name  that  was  forged — is  not  that  enough  to  convince 
you  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  Your  name  ?     Then  there  was  a  forgery  ?  " 

The  man  caught  hold  of  a  chair,  and  his  fingers  tight- 
ened on  it.  "  Yes,  there  was  a  forgery,"  he  said. 

Hope — a  wild,  passionate  hope — was  flooding  back 
into  Julian's  heart.  She  would  know  the  truth  at  last ! 
"  Then  you  mean  that  Captain  Thursby — "  she  began, 
but  her  voice  dried  in  her  throat. 

"  He  was  bound  not  to  explain,  as  I  am  bound  not  to 
explain." 

"  You've  got  to  explain — to  me  !  "  she  pleaded.  "  If 
you  want  to  clear  Captain  Thursby,  you  must  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  man  who  forged  that  cheque.  I  won't 
repeat  it.  If  my  mother  can  say  she  is  satisfied,  that 
will  silence  people.  Besides,  why  should  the  other  man 
go  free,  and  Captain  Thursby  bear  the  blame  ?  " 

Graham  was  silent ;  then  he  spoke  with  a  curious  re- 
luctance, watching  Julian's  face  :  "  The  other  man  was 
killed,  Miss  Charteris  !  " 

Julian  met  his  eyes,  and  shrank  in  a  nameless  appre- 
hension. She  caught  hold  of  a  tall  bookcase  to  steady 
herself.  A  fear  of  something  she  had  never  dreamed 
possible  crept  into  her  mind.  "  You  have  told  me  too 
much — Or  too  little,"  she  said,  in  a  queer,  strained  voice. 
"  I  must  know  the  name  of  that  man — I  must  know  why 
Captain  Thursby  gave  up  so  much  to  shield  him." 

Graham's  eyes  fell  before  the  demand  in  hers.^  "  I 
can't  tell  you  his  name,"  he  said.  "  We  agreed — Colonel 
Hamilton,  Thursby,  and  I — that  no  one  should  ever 
know  it.  Be  content  that  there  was  another  man !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  were  right  when  no  one  could  be 
harmed.  You  are  wrong  now.  The  truth  hurts  less 
than  falsehood.  I  have  a  right  to  know." 

"  Miss  Charteris  !  " 

"  The  man — was  killed — in  the  Urdah  campaign  ?  " 

"  Miss  Charteris,  why  will  you  ask  ?  I  can't  tell  you. 
On  my  honour,  Dick  Thursby  is  an  honourable  man — 
what  does  the  rest  matter  ?  " 
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"  Unless  you  tell  me  the  man's  name,  I  shall  refuse  to 
believe  that  Captain  Thursby  is  innocent.  Don't  make 
me  say  the  name  first." 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

"  You  have  guessed/'  said  Graham  hoarsely.  "  Your 
brother." 

Julian  leaned  back  for  an  instant  against  the  book- 
case. Her  face  grew  white,  but  there  was  relief  in 
its  expression — absolute  relief.  That  first  instant  brought 
her  only  the  triumph  that  the  man  she  loved  stood,  not 
merely  guiltless,  but  heroic — and  the  womanhood  in  her 
rejoiced  with  a  strange,  unreasoning  exultation.  Then 
remembrance  crowded  upon  her  ;  she  slipped  down  into 
a  chair,  and  hid  her  eyes  in  shame,  thinking  of  the  young 
brother  whom  she  had  loved. 

"  Miss  Charteris — forgive  me,"  Graham  said,  very 
gently.  "  I  came  here  meaning  to  clear  Thursby,  but 
never  to  tell  you  what  I  have  told.  Your  disbelief 
made  me  angry,  and  I  said  more  than  I  ought.  Can  you 
forgive  me  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  and  sat  quite  still  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap.  "  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she 
said  quietly.  "  It  is  right  that  we  should  know — 
should  bear  our  shame.  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me. 
I  have  been  more  foolish  than  you  can  guess.  Captain 
Thursby  did  a  very  fine  thing,  but  we  had  to  know. 
Illusions  are  pretty  toys,  only  we  can't  keep  them. 
Please  tell  me  everything,  from  the  very  beginning." 

"  This  evening,  Miss  Charteris  ?  Had  you  not  bet- 
ter  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Now,  at  once,  if  you  will  be  so  good." 

Graham  sat  down ;  the  sternness  had  faded  from 
his  face,  and  left  it  infinitely  pitiful,  but  he  had  the 
tact  to  speak  indifferently,  without  emotion  :  "  Your 
brother  had  been  spoiled  in  Currutpore :  every  one 
liked  him — he  was  good-looking,  good-tempered,  and 
— well,  in  the  end  he  lost  his  head  over  Mrs.  Page. 
You've  seen  her  :  she's  beautiful,  very  fascinating,  and 
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as  clever  as  they're  made — one  could  forgive  a  lad  ! 
Thursby  was  awfully  good  to  him,  and  tried  to  keep 
him  straight,  but  of  course  he  wouldn't  be  advised. 
Then  we  were  ordered  to  the  front.  He  was  pretty 
deep  in  debt  by  that  time,  and  the  diamonds  had  to 
be  paid  for.  He — I  have  some  money,  you  know — 
and — "  He  hesitated  and  looked  away,  not  daring  to 
meet  Julian's  eyes,  fixed  upon  him  with  that  calm, 
mournful  gaze.  "Pereira  accepted  the  cheque,  and  we 
went  off  the  same  day.  Then  there  came  that  engage- 
ment and —  You  know  I  owe  Charteris  my  life.  He 
died  in  the  evening,  confessing  what  he  had  done.  A 
few  days  later  we  got  letters  from  Currutpore.  Pereira 
had  suspected  the  signature,  and  posted  the  cheque 
to  Colonel  Hamilton.  He  sent  for  Thursby  and  me, 
and  I  destroyed  it." 

"  Thank  you  for  that !  "  breathed  Julian. 

"  There  was  nothing  else  possible.  When  we  got 
back  to  Currutpore,  Thursby  went  to  Mrs.  Page  and 
asked  her  to  give  up  the  diamonds.  They  were  returned 
to  Pereira,  and  we  made  up  the  few  pounds  still  owing 
so  as  to  shut  his  mouth.  Of  course  the  note  which  De 
Castro  misinterpreted  referred  to  all  that.  Thursby  and 
I  arranged  the  rest  of  Charteris's  affairs,  and  since, 
besides  Colonel  Hamilton,  only  Pereira  and  Mrs.  Page 
knew  anything  of  the  forged  cheque,  and  each  had 
a  sufficient  reason  for  silence — Pereira's  reputation 
would  not  bear  looking  into — it  was  easy  enough  to  hush 
up  everything.  That  is  the  whole  story." 

Julian  was  silent,  clasping  her  hands.  The  whole 
story,  yes  ! — leaving  out  Thursby's  friendship,  Thursby's 
sslWevotion,  Thursby's  difficulty  in  speaking  of  the 
boy  whom  they  had  worshipped  as  a  saint. 

'  I  doubted  him,"  she  murmured.  "  But  Ralph — 
Ralph — how  could  I  have  guessed  ?  And  why  should 
Mrs.  Page  allow  me  to  think ?  " 

Graham  rose.  "  She  was  furious  about  the  diamonds," 
he  said.  "  And  she  had  a  grudge  against  Thursby  before 
that.  Have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her,  Miss  Char- 
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teris."  He  paused.  "  As  for  me,  I  am  miserable," 
he  continued.  "  I  had  no  right  to  let  you  guess — but 
the  story  need  go  no  further.  You  can  trust  me  im- 
plicitly. There  is  no  need  to  mention  names.  Even 
your  mother " 

Julian  rose  too,  and  interrupted  him :  "  She  must  be 
told.  There  is  every  reason  for  her  to  know.  You  can 
rest  assured  that  Captain  Thursby's  reputation  shall  be 
cleared  as  completely  as  you  yourself  could  wish.  I 
have  been  utterly  wrong  and  foolish." 

If  Graham  had  come  to  her  in  anger,  now  he  could 
only  admire. 

"  Not  that,"  he  protested.  "  Miss  Charteris,  if  I  can 
be  of  any  service " 

"  Yes — send  a  telegram  for  me.  I  must  see  my  cousin 
who  is  at  Oxford.  He  believed  in  Captain  Thursby  all 
through." 

She  went  to  the  writing-table,  and  filled  in  a  telegraph 
form  to  summon  Gerald.  Graham,  watching,  wondered 
at  her  calm  and  the  precision  of  her  movements.  She 
gave  him  her  hand  in  farewell,  and  spoke  clearly :  "  I 
am  grateful  to  you — please  understand  that !  You  and 
Captain  Thursby  were  both  more  good  to  Ralph  than 
he  —  deserved.  Thank  you  for  everything.  I  shall  write 
to  Captain  Thursby  at  once.  Do  you  know  his  address  ?  " 

The  man  gave  it,  pressed  her  hand,  and  went.  She 
stood  looking  after  him  blankly,  then  sat  down  to  the 
writing-table,  and  wrote  an  urgent  note  to  De  Castro. 
She  dared  not  think  yet,  and  the  servant  who  answered 
her  bell  heard  no  tremor  in  the  order  that  the  note 
was  to  be  despatched  immediately,  nor  did  her  steps 
falter  as  she  went  to  her  mother's  room.  Mrs.  Charteris 
lay  back  among  the  cushions  resting — frail,  delicate,  a 
creature  whose  sorrows  should  be  exquisite,  and  yet 
it  was  the  truth  she  had  to  hear.  Even  Julian,  in  the 
stern  justice  of  her  youth,  quailed  a  little,  but  she  set 
her  teeth  and  spoke. 

"  Bad  news  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Charteris  anxiously.  "  I 
thought  Captain  Graham  was  staying  a  long  time  ! 
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How  could  he  bring  bad  news  ?  What  do  you  mean, 
Julian  ?  " 

Julian  kneeled  by  her  mother's  chair,  and  took  the 
white  hand  in  hers.  She  did  not  falter. 

"  Captain  Graham  has  told  me  the  truth  about  Cap- 
tain Thursby,"  she  said. 

"  Captain  Thursby  ?  Ah,  I  was  afraid  it  would  be 
that !  Your  Uncle  Tom  was  so  convinced.  Well, 
Julian,  we  needn't  see  him  again/' 

"  It  isn't  that,  Mother.  Captain  .Thursby  is  not  only 
innocent,  but  he  has  done  something  for  which  we  must 
always  be  grateful.  Mother,  he  was  trying  to  shield 
— some  one  else." 

Mrs.  Charteris  sat  upright  with  puzzled  eyes. 

"  To  shield  some  one  else  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  But 
who  ?  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

For  an  instant  Julian  hesitated ;  then  the  face  of 
Dick  Thursby  flashed  before  her,  and  she  steeled  herself. 

"  There  is  no  doubt.  He  tried  to  save  us — you  and 
me — any  pain.  He  would  not  explain  because " 

"  Was  it  some  one  we  knew,  then  ?  "  Mrs.  Charteris 
broke  in  querulously.  "  Why  don't  you  tell  me  ?  "  She 
looked  into  Julian's  eyes,  and  shivered.  "  Please,  what 
is  it  ?  "  she  whispered,  with  a  quick,  helpless  movement 
of  her  liands. 

"  Oh,  Mother,  can't  you  guess  ?  The  man  he  shielded, 
the  man  who  forged  the  cheque  " — her  voice  died  away. 

"  Julian,  why  do  you  look  so  strange  ?  I  can't  en- 
dure— who  was  it  ?  " 

Julian  took  the  slender  hands  in  her  strong  ones. 
"  It  was  Ralph,  Mother,"  she  said  firmly. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Charteris  stared ;  she  dropped 
back  against  the  cushions  with  a  movement  of  anger. 

"  And  you  believe  that,  Julian  ?  "  she  said. 

"  It  is  the  truth,  Mother." 

Mrs.  Charteris  met  her  daughter's  eyes,  and  shrank 
beneath  their  gaze.  Pitifully  she  combatted  for  her 
boy's  honour,  endued  with  a  strength  which  Julian  had 
never  known  in  her,  like  some  frail  bird  battling  to 
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defend  its  young.  Her  boy — her  Ralph — whom  she  had 
trusted  from  his  cradle — and  this  history  of  intrigue,  of 
folly,  of  crime  !  Yet  at  last  she  submitted — weeping, 
wretched,  broken — and  a  merciful  faintness  took  her 
from  knowledge. 

The  maid  came  at  the  summoning  bell,  and  for  a 
space  care  about  her  mother's  physical  well-being  fally 
occupied  Julian.  At  last,  Mrs.  Charteris,  reviving  a  little, 
was  laid  on  her  bed,  and  fell  into  the  sleep  of  deep  ex- 
haustion. It  was  necessary  to  give  some  explanation 
of  so  strange  a  collapse.  Julian  beckoned  Gray  outside 
the  room,  and  spoke  in  brief,  decided  accents :  "I  can 
trust  you,  Gray  ?  " 

The  servant  broke  out  in  protestations. 

"  We  have  had  bad  news  about  Mr.  Ralph — have 
heard  something  about  him  which  has  distressed  us  both 
beyond  words.  I  rely  on  you  to  repeat  nothing  of  this 
downstairs,  and  I  want  no  one  to  enter  Mrs.  Charteris' s 
room  but  yourself.  I  will  be  with  her  now.  Come 
when  I  ring,  or  let  me  know  if  any  one  asks  to  see  me. 
You  can  say  that  Mrs.  Charteris  has  a  bad  headache." 

She  heard  the  maid's  "  Very  well,  Miss ! "  looked  into 
her  eyes,  and  repeated :  "  I  rely  on  you."  Then  she 
went  back  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  near  the  fire, 
where  she  could  watch  the  bed.  For  the  first  time  since 
a  piercing  insight  had  taught  her  the  name  which  Cap- 
tain Graham  would  not  utter,  she  tried  to  think  con- 
secutively. It  was  triumph  which  had  flashed  first  un- 
bidden through  her  heart — triumph  and  repentance. 
Now,  as  she  watched  the  frail  figure  on  the  bed,  she 
understood  the  terror  of  such  triumph  :  she  was  re- 
joicing in  Ralph's  shame — Ralph  whom  she  loved,  whom 
she  had  trusted  as  she  would  have  trusted  herself ! 
Flung  from  gladness  to  grief,  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  Memories  of  their  childhood  stole  upon  her  ; 
she  saw  the  little  brother  who  had  followed  her  every- 
where— the  keen-eyed  lad  of  the  portrait,  eager  over  his 
cricket,  his  hunting — the  young  soldier  who  had  left 
them  for  India  in  all  the  new  pride  of  his  profession. 
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Yet  not  for  an  instant  did  she  doubt  the  truth  :  there  it 
lay,  beyond  argument  in  its  splendour  and  its  horror — 
it  was  her  brother  to  whom  the  world  would  point  with 
scorn.  The  possibility  of  shielding  him  still  never  came 
into  her  mind :  their  honour  lay  in  proclaiming  their 
dishonour,  in  lifting  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  man  who  had  borne  it  so  nobly.  Had  she  not  insulted 
him  by  a  doubt  openly  expressed  ?  Her  penance  must 
be  as  open  !  All  those  words  with  which  she  had  as- 
sailed him  at  that  last  meeting  swept  clearly  through 
her  brain,  stabbing  her — that  insulting  offer  of  a  friend- 
ship which  could  understand — that  plea  for  his  trust. 
No  self-abasement  could  ever  expiate  her  folly,  her 
blindness,  her  jealousy. 

A  movement  on  the  bed  roused  her.  She  went  to- 
wards it,  and  stood  looking  down,  with  a  sudden  tender- 
ness, at  the  delicate  features  from  which  sleep  had 
wiped  all  that  was  querulous.  What  a  burden  for  her 
mother  to  bear — her  mother  who  had  been  so  shielded, 
so  pampered,  who  had  known  of  sorrow  only  its  more 
exquisite  griefs,  who  wove  about  life  a  colouring  so  rosy, 
who  shrank  from  sin  as  from  something  vulgar  and  dis- 
gusting— what  a  burden  !  What  right  had  Ralph  to 
bring  such  grief  into  their  lives  ?  Their  mourning  had 
been  cheated,  that  white  monument  in  the  church  was 
a  fraud,  a  mockery — those  words  carved  in  marble 
should  be  "  The  Field  of  Shame,"  not  "  The  Field  of 
Honour."  Her  pride  and  anger  rose  in  a  flood  against 
the  dead  boy — and  yet  she  had  loved  him  !  His  pho- 
tograph stood  near  the  bed,  where  Mrs.  Charteris's 
eyes  could  see  it  in  waking :  she  raised  it,  and  took  it 
to  the  shaded  lamp,  looked  into  the  fearless  eyes,  met 
the  brilliant  smile.  Who  would  have  guessed  that  he 
was  so  weak  ?  And  yet — how  should  she  judge — she, 
who  had  been  held  by  the  sway  of  Mrs.  Page's  personality, 
who  had  let  her  faith  waver  ?  To  atone — for  her  own 
fault  and  for  Ralph's — that  was  all  she  could  do  now. 
She  sat  down  by  the  writing-table,  and  took  a  sheet  of 
note-paper :  those  who  had  heard  the  false  accusation 
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must  be  told  the  truth,  sternly  and  without  reservation  ; 
with  De  Castro  she  would  speak  face  to  face. 

She  had  begun  to  write  when  Gray  crept  into  the 
room,  reminding  her  that  dinner  was  on  the  table.  She 
brushed  the  suggestion  aside — said  she  needed  nothing 
— but  Gray  protested.  With  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
Julian  went  down,  and  ate  what  was  set  before  her, 
knowing,  suddenly,  that  she  was  very  tired.  It  was 
curious  that  De  Castro  had  not  come  !  As  she  puzzled 
over  this,  a  note  in  his  writing  was  brought  to  her. 
She  tore  it  open,  and  learned  that,  returning  late,  he 
had  found  her  summons,  but  that  a  concert  prevented 
instant  obedience  :  he  would  be  with  her  as  soon  as  his 
own  share  in  it  was  at  an  end.  She  tore  the  note  to 
shreds,  gave  orders  that  she  was  to  be  told  when  Mr. 
De  Castro  arrived,  and  went  upstairs.  Mrs.  Charteris 
had  awoke,  and  had  been  persuaded  by  Gray  to  take 
some  soup.  Her  eyes,  wistful  like  those  of  a  frightened 
child,  rested  on  Julian  as  she  entered  the  room. 

"  I  will  stay  now,"  Julian  said.  "  You  had  better 
get  your  supper,  Gray." 

She  feared  an  outburst  when  they  were  alone,  but  Mrs. 
Charteris  said  nothing — only  sighed  deeply,  and  stroked 
Julian's  hand.  The  girl,  afraid  to  awaken  memory,  let 
her  be,  and  was  rewarded  presently  by  the  regular  breath- 
ing which  assured  her  of  sleep.  She  withdrew  her  hand, 
and  went  back  to  the  writing-table.  The  six  notes  were 
soon  finished :  to  Mr.  Manory,  to  Sir  John,  to  Mrs.  Glyn, 
to  Jack  Poyntz,  to  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  to  Constance.  In 
each  was  the  same  grave,  business-like  recapitulation 
of  events,  save  that  for  Mr.  Manory  she  added  Cap- 
tain Graham's  address,  in  case  he  should  wish  to  see 
him.  There  remained  another  letter — harder,  as  she  re- 
alised, than  all  the  rest ;  to  Thursby  himself !  She 
hesitated,  pen  in  hand,  with  a  sudden  terror  :  until 
now  she  had  been  merely  on  fire  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  sacrifice,  and  eager  to  make  her  reparation,  to 
pour  out  her  penitence — now  there  came  into  her  mind 
the  suspicion  that  her  doubt  of  him  was  an  insult  no 
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man  could  forgive — that  even  if  the  sacrifice  pointed 
to  something  too  exquisite  for  thought,  by  her  own 
act  she  had  shut  herself  out  from  happiness.  "  Have 
faith  in  me  !  " — the  woris  echoed  in  a  sinister  mean- 
ing. If  he  had  cared,  a  little,  at  Toke  Place,  how  should 
any  love  survive  insult  ?  Leaning  her  head  on  her 
hands,  she  pressed  back  the  slow,  bitter  tears  into  her 
eyeballs.  That,  too,  was  Ralph's  doing — the  de- 
struction of  all  that  made  life  valuable  to  her.  Her 
sense  of  comradeship  in  the  young  brother's  wrong-do- 
ing left  her ;  the  tenderness  of  her  love  for  him  turned 
to  gall,  and  she  suffered,  going  down  into  the  very  pit 
of  misery.  At  last  she  wrote — the  gratitude  that  could 
hardly  bear  to  be  expressed,  the  confession  of  doubts 
for  which  she  could  hardly  ask  forgiveness.  Mrs.  Char- 
teris's  voice,  very  low  and  feeble,  aroused  her  :  "  Who 
are  you  writing  to,  Julian  ?  "  The  girl  came  to  the 
bedside.  "  I  am  writing  to  Captain  Thursby,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  To  Captain  Thursby  ?     To  tell  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

Mrs.  Charteris  sighed  deeply.  "  Julian,  promise  me 
one  thing,"  she  said  with  sudden  energy.  "  I  am  so 
thankful  that  you  are  sure  to  marry  Arnold  Heseltine. 
I  could  not  have  endured  that  you  should  marry  Cap- 
tain Thursby.  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  change  !  " 

Julian  turned  her  face  aside,  flushing.  How  could  she 
marry  Arnold — now  !  "  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Captain  Thursby  will  ask  me  to  marry  him,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

Half  satisfied,  Mrs.  Charteris  fell  back.  "  At  least  no 
one  must  know,"  she  murmured.  "  No  one  must  ever 
know." 

Julian  looked  at  her.  "  Mother  !  "  she  cried  in  amaze- 
ment. "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  The  suggestion  that 
they  should  hide  the  truth  came  like  a  blow. 

"  The  world  must  never  guess,"  Mrs.  Charteris 
breathed.  "  We  can  do  that  for  Ralph." 

Julian  spoke  gently,  but  without  wavering.     If  the 
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truth  and  justice  which  she  followed  seemed  a  little 
cruel  towards  this  crushed  and  unhappy  creature,  yet 
they  were  Truth  and  Justice :  she  announced  it  in  her 
heart  defiantly. 

"  Mother,  we  have  to  clear  Captain  Thursby,"  was  her 
entreaty.  "  I  have  written  to  the  people  who  must  be 
told — every  one  who  was  at  Toke  Place,  and  I  expect 
Mr.  De  Castro  this  evening.  There  are  the  notes.  You 
do  not  wish  them  destroyed  ?  " 

The  answer  was  a  flood  of  tears  and  protestations. 
Mrs.  Charteris  fought  against  the  necessity  of  speech 
with  the  passionate,  hopeless  struggle  of  a  weak  creature 
at  bay,  making  for  Ralph  the  excuses  that  must  be  so 
futile,  colouring  until  it  seemed  a  mere  boyish  folly  the 
tale  which  had  condemned  Thursby  in  her  eyes.  "  Con- 
sult Uncle  Tom  !  "  she  pleaded,  but  Julian,  in  her  young 
fierce  strength,  put  the  plea  aside. 

"  There  is  a  clear  duty  before  us,"  she  said  steadily. 
"  And  it  belongs  to  you  and  me — to  no  one  else.  We 
mustn't  let  it  wait  an  instant.  Think  of  the  enormous 
sacrifice  Captain  Thursby  made  for  us — we  must  not  be 
less  generous !  If  Ralph  were  alive,  would  he  wish 
another  man,  his  friend,  to  suffer  for  his  sins  ?  What- 
ever Ralph  has  done,  he  wouldn't  wish  that !  " 

The  argument  at  last  won  an  unwilling  "  It  must  be  !  " 
from  Mrs.  Charteris's  lips.  Julian  breathed  deeply,  and 
moved  to  the  writing-table.  With  swift  decision,  she 
signed  and  folded  Thursby's  letter,  and,  gathering  up  the 
rest,  carried  them  from  the  room :  it  was  a  relief  when 
she  had  given  the  order  that  they  should  be  posted 
immediately — an  almost  greater  relief  when  De  Castro's 
arrival  was  announced  to  her.  She  summoned  Gray 
and  went  downstairs.  The  musician,  who  was  pricing 
the  drawing-room  with  nervous  and  hasty  footsteps, 
flew  towards  her. 

"  That  I  should  have  been  delayed  when  you  needed 
me !  "  he  began  passionately,  but  stopped  dead  as  he 
saw  Julian's  face.  "  You  have  had  bad  news  ? "  he 
demanded,  with  a  troubled  look. 
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She  went  straight  to  her  point :  "  Yes.  We  have 
learned  the  truth  about  that  forged  cheque." 

He  blanched  and  echoed :  "  The  truth,  Miss  Charteris  ?  " 

She  met  his  eyes  sternly :  "It  was  my  brother,  not 
Captain  Thursby,  who  forged  that  cheque.  By  to- 
morrow's post  every  one  who  was  at  Toke  Place  will 
know,  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  myself.  Your 
mistake  is  conceivable :  Captain  Thursby  arranged  my 
brother's  affairs  after  his  death,  and  the  note  you  copied 
referred  to  those  affairs.  Nevertheless  the  mistake  has 
had  very  cruel  consequences." 

He  broke  out  in  penitence — in  protests :  "  I  wished 
to  shield  you — nothing  else  !  If  I  had  guessed — if  I  had 
known !  "  Then  shook  back  his  long  hair,  and  stared 
at  her  incredulously.  "  But  who  can  have  told  you  ?  " 
he  cried.  "  Was  it  Captain  Thursby  ?  " 

Julian's  lip  curled.  "  Captain  Thursby  would  not 
spoil  his  silence ! "  she  flashed  out.  "  I  have  seen 
Captain  Graham,  the  man  whose  name  was  forged." 

"  Captain  Graham !  "  he  repeated,  with  bent  head. 
"  And  he  told  you — everything  ?  " 

She  rehearsed  the  tale  with  brief  words,  as  she  had 
written  it  in  those  six  letters  which  were  to  make  her 
atonement  before  the  world.  "I  ask  you  to  refute  the 
story  wherever  it  is  told,"  she  said  at  last.  "  It  is  the 
least  reparation  you  can  make  to  Captain  Thursby,  and 
it  is  our  wish  that  such  a  reparation  should  be  made." 

Her  movement  implied  dismissal,  but  De  Castro 
hesitated.  "  You  ask  me  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  your 
brother  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  can  never  do  that !  What 
does  Thursby  matter — what  does  anything  matter  except 
that  you  should  be  spared  pain  ?  The  man  had  no 
right  to  tell  you  !  " 

Julian  drew  herself  up,  and  spoke  with  pride  :  "  I  am 
thankful  to  be  told.  Since  my  brother  acted  wrongly, 
we  have — not  Captain  Thursby — to  bear  the  pain." 

;<  You  are  glad  ? "  De  Castro  demanded,  with  an 
accent  of  stupefaction. 

Her  lips  quivered  a  little.     "  Glad  1  "    she  repeated. 
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"  How  can  you  ask  that  ?  I  am  grateful  to  Captain 
Graham  for  fulfilling  a  very  hard  task." 

"  Grateful !  "  he  cried,  in  his  turn,  passing  his  thin 
fingers  through  his  hair  distractedly.  "  Grateful !  You 
are  incomprehensible,  Miss  Charteris !  Had  I  known 
how  to  gain  your  gratitude " 

She  read  his  face,  horror-stricken.  "  Then — you  knew  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Tell  me,  on  your  honour  " — there  was  scorn 
in  the  word — "  whether  you  believed  Captain  Thursby 
guilty  when  you  spoke  to  my  mother  at  Toke  Place  ?  " 

"  At  Toke  Place,  I  believed  Captain  Thursby  to  be 
guilty,"  he  answered. 

"  But  since  then — you  have  heard " 

"  Since  I  returned  to  London  I  have  lied  to  you,  not 
knowing  that  to  gain  your — gratitude — I  must  blacken 
your  brother.  I  told  you  I  received  no  answer  from  my 
uncle  :  that  was  a  lie — but  how  could  I  dream — ?  Sir 
John  Denning  suspected  something ;  he  bullied  me, 
questioned  me — and,  for  your  sake,  I  lied  to  him.  Mr. 
Manory  brought  me  in  contact  with  Mrs.  Page — I 
warned  her !  " 

"  You  warned  Mrs.  Page  ?  "  Julian  demanded — her 
brain  was  working  intolerably.  She  had  been  fooled — 
fooled  on  every  side. 

r<  Yes — think  of  what  I  have  suffered — for  you  !  Sir 
John  Denning  came  to  Mr.  Manory 's  when  Mrs.  Page 
and  I  were  there.  He  asked  her  if  she  knew  Captain 
Thursby.  I  trembled — for  you — and  I  risked  writing 
on  a  piece  of  music  to  save  her  from  indiscretion.  She 
is  a  clever  woman — she  understood !  Next  day  she 
asked  me  to  the  house  where  she  was  staying,  and  I 
told  her.  *  You  can  trust  me  ! '  she  said.  '  I  have  no 
wish  to  clear  Captain  Thursby.  I  hate  him — because  of 
those  diamonds,  and  because  of — something  else/  All 
this  I  did  for  you " 

"  If  you  had  only  told  us  the  truth,"  Julian  said 
bitterly.  "  To  lie  when  a  reputation  was  at  stake  was 
no  way  to  serve  me." 

"  But  how  could  I   dream —  ?     You  had  spoken   of 
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your  brother,  of  your  love  for  him,  your  pride  in  him. 
Captain  Thursby  was  a  stranger — how  was  I  to  guess 
that  a  stranger  was  more  to  you  than  your  brother  ?  " 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  gesture :  "  Hush !  you 
do  not  know  what  you  are  saying !  We  have  our 
honour  to  clear.  You  do  not  understand " 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not — because  I  am  mad  with  grief  ! 
I  thought  to  serve  you,  and  you  reproach  me.  I 
thought  to  spare  you  because — I  have  told  you  already  ! 
because  I  worship  you — "  He  caught  her  hand  to  his 
lips  before  she  could  withdraw  it,  and  poured  out  the 
torrent  of  his  confession.  "  I  leave  England  in  a  few 
days,  you  know  that !  Before  leaving,  I  meant  to  throw 
myself  at  your  feet — to  tell  you  once  for  all —  At  Toke 
Place  you  spoke  to  me  proudly,  cruelly — but  since  then 
you  have  been  kind  again  ;  you  have  listened  to  my 
music,  you  have  given  it  form  by  dancing  for  me.  Soon 
I  shall  be  a  rich  man — and  I  mean  to  be  a  great  one — 
but  it  is  only  for  you " 

Julian  stepped  back,  forcing  herself  to  be  calm.  She 
had,  indeed,  in  her  madness,  played  with  fire,  and  the 
knowledge  made  her  hateful  to  her  own  understanding. 

"  You  must  never  speak  like  that  again,"  she  said 
sternly.  "  I  have  been,  perhaps,  foolish.  It  is  good 
that  you  are  leaving  England — you  will  be  able  to 
forget  this.  Now — please  go.  You  have  heard  what  I 
wish  you  to  do  with  regard  to  Captain  Thursby." 

His  eyes  fell  before  hers,  and  he  went  slowly  to  the 
door.  How  much  she  had  hurt  him  she  cared  not,  but, 
alone,  a  word  that  he  had  spoken  cut  her :  "  How  could 
I  guess  that  a  stranger  was  more  to  you  than  your 
brother  ?  "  Was  that  the  truth  ?  She  fled  upstairs. 
Mrs.  Charteris  had  been  undressed,  and  had  fallen  into 
an  uneasy  sleep.  Julian  stood  by  the  bed,  and  saw  what 
her  fight  for  Justice  had  wrought  :  must  Justice,  then, 
always  be  cruel  ?  She  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  and 
Gray,  oftering  to  sleep  on  a  couch  near  Mrs.  Charteris, 
persuaded  her  to  go  to  her  room.  The  girl,  too  weary 
to  protest,  obeyed,  but  she  could  not  sleep  :  a  misery, 
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dumb  and  agonising,  was  on  her.  Until  now  she  had 
acted  without  a  qualm,  confident  in  the  Tightness  of 
her  decision — now  she  began  to  waver,  to  doubt  herself. 
That  word  of  De  Castro  awoke  fears,  echoes  of  a  thou- 
sand undreamed  possibilities.  She  shrank  back,  ap- 
palled. Was  it  merely  for  her  own  sake  that  she  was 
willing  to  shatter  her  mother's  idol — to  break  Audrey's 
dream — to  soil  her  brother's  name  ?  Was  Justice  easy 
to  her  because  Ralph's  guilt  mattered  so  infinitely  less 
to  her  than  that  of  Dick  Thursby  ?  Was  it  because 
the  joy  of  Thursby 's  innocence,  his  heroism,  must  out- 
weigh any  suffering — because  he  was  the  only  thing  of 
account  in  her  whole  world  ?  And  yet  it  was  Justice  : 
Ralph  had  committed  a  crime — Justice  demanded  that 
his  people  should  suffer — that  Captain  Thursby  should 
stand  cleared — more  than  cleared — before  the  world. 
She  could  have  no  other  duty. 

All  through  the  night  she  pondered,  until,  when  the 
gray  dawn  crept  in  at  the  window,  her  stern  resolution 
had  melted  to  helplessness.  She  could  no  longer  stand 
alone  :  she  needed  some  one  to  whom  she  might  make 
appeal — some  one  before  whom  she  could  lay  her  reasons, 
and  from  whom  she  could  receive  confirmation  of  their 
Tightness.  Gerald  would  be  here  soon,  but  he  was  too 
much  a  partisan  of  Captain  Thursby's  to  give  her  the 
comfort  she  needed  ;  might  it  not  be  better  found  in 
Constance  Caryl,  with  her  sane  outlook,  her  wise  toler- 
ance ?  As  soon  as  the  servants  were  about,  Julian  called 
for  some  breakfast  and  dressed  hurriedly,  mechanically. 
She  left  a  message  to  meet  Mrs.  Charteris's  awakening, 
and  took  a  hansom,  to  the  flat.  An  urgent  entreaty 
gained  her  admittance  to  the  bedroom  where  Constance 
was  dressing,  unconscious  of  the  news  waiting  on  the 
breakfast-table,  until  a  look  at  the  girl's  face  confirmed 
the  apprehensions  which  so  early  an  arrival  had  aroused. 

"  Can  you  tell  me —  ?  "  Constance  asked,  in  her  slow, 
soft  voice. 

Julian  spoke  brokenly.  The  spectre  which  had 
haunted  Constance  took  shape  indeed. 
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"  Your  mother  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  She  scarcely  realises  it  yet.  She  wanted  no  one  to 
know — she  didn't  understand." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

Julian  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  looked  into  her 
eyes.  "  There  seemed  to  me  only  one  way,"  she  said. 
"  Constance,  have  I  done  wrong  ?  " 

"  Only  one  way — you  mean ?  " 

"  I  wrote  last  night  to  every  one  who  was  at  Toke 
Place.  Constance — we  have  to  clear  Captain  Thursby ! 
What  other  way  was  there  ?  " 

Constance  was  silent.  Before  her  mind  rose  Audrey's 
face  as  she  had  last  seen  it,  and  she  grew  angry  with 
Julian. 

"  You  acted  very  hastily,"  she  said.  '  You  might 
have  waited — to  see  if  there  was  no  other  way  out." 

Julian's  eyes  fell.  "  Then  you  do  think  I  have  done 
wrong,"  she  said  slowly.  "  And  yet — after  all  that  Cap- 
tain Thursby  has  suffered " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  your  mother,  and  of  Audrey.  If 
every  one  knows,  she  must  know  too,  and  it  will  break 
her  heart." 

"  But  you  would  not  have  let  Captain  Thursby  go  on 
bearing  the  blame — surely  you  would  not  have  done 
that  7  " 

There  was  appeal  in  Julian's  voice,  and  Constance 
softened  before  it. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  she  said.  "  You  might  have 
told  the  truth  to  Mr.  Manory  and  to  Sir  John  only — • 
then  if  Mr.  Manory  wrote  or  told  every  one  that  Captain 
Graham  had  given  an  explanation  which  completely 
satisfied  him  and  your  mother " 

"  But  that  seems  to  me  cowardly.  We  must  surely 
bear  the  burden  ourselves." 

"  It's  not  only  you,  Julian — it's  Audrey.  Her  love  for 
Ralph  was  something  exquisite,  extraordinary — she  will 
sufter  more  than  you  can  guess." 

Julian  threw  back  her  head  proudly  :  "  Ralph  was  my 
brother.  Do  I  not  suffer  ?  " 
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"  You  are  not  suffering  as  Audrey  will,"  was  the 
quiet  response,  making  her  wince.  It  was  true,  then  : 
her  justice  was  not  Justice  at  all,  but  cruelty. 

"  Don't  think  I'm  not  sorry  for  Audrey,"  she  pleaded. 
"  Don't  think  it  did  not  hurt  me  to  hurt  Mother  last 
night !  Only — last  night  it  seemed  to  me  so  clear — just 
right  and  wrong,  without  any  question.  But  in  the  night 
I  began  to  be  afraid.  I  wanted  to  make  atonement, 
because  I  let  Captain  Thursby  know  that  I  doubted 
him — and  yet — I  see  I  don't  stand  alone." 

Constance  laid  a  hand  on  Julian's  shoulder.  "  Will 
you  answer  a  question  ?  "  she  said.  "  It  is  impertinent. 
Would  you  marry  Captain  Thursby  if  he  asked  you  ?  " 

Julian's  cheeks  flamed.  "  Constance,"  she  protested, 
"  if  I  had  never  seen  or  spoken  to  Captain  Thursby — " 
She  met  Constance's  eyes,  and  suddenly  quailed.  "  No, 
I'm  not  telling  you  the  truth  !  "  she  cried.  "  It  matters 
more  to  me  that  Captain  Thursby  should  be  innocent 
than  Ralph — I  can't  help  it — I  can't  help  it  !  " 

She  bent  her  head  into  her  hands,  and  wept  the  first 
tears  that  had  come  to  her.  Constance,  standing  by 
the  window  and  looking  out,  let  her  weep.  Her  heart 
was  sore  for  little  Audrey — and  yet — how  should  she 
judge  ?  At  last  Julian  raised  her  head,  and  spoke 
quietly  :  "  Constance,  you're  right.  I've  been  a  brute 
to  Mother  and  Audrey,  but  I  swear  to  you  that  if  they 
suffer,  I  shall  suffer  too.  That's  just." 

She  refused  explanation,  and  went  home.  Gerald  had 
just  arrived.  The  boy  was  too  much  broken  down  to 
triumph  in  the  conquest  of  his  idol,  or  in  Julian's  self- 
abasement. 

"  Can  there  not  be  a  mistake  ?  "  he  pleaded.  "  Are 
you  sure,  absolutely  sure  ?  " 

Julian  shook  her  head,  bleeding  inwardly.  The  boy 
was  more  loyal  to  Ralph  than  she  had  been.  Her 
resolve  strengthened  :  she  would  suffer  as  these  loyal 
ones  were  suffering.  Her  mother  had  asked  it  of  her : 
even  if,  forgiving  all,  he  came  to  her,  she  would  never 
be  his  wife. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

JULIAN   KEEPS   HER  WORD 

SIR  JOHN  read  Julian's  note  with  knit  brows.  Audrey, 
who  was  at  breakfast  with  him,  spoke  twice  before  he 
heard  ;  then  he  stared  across  the  table,  and  met  her 
wondering  eyes.  How  should  he  tell  her — shatter  the 
dreams  which  she  had  nursed  for  so  long  ?  And  yet  she 
must  know  at  once,  or  gossip  would  reach  her.  A  dull 
anger  against  Julian  rose  in  his  mind.  How  dared  she 
hurt  his  frail  darling  so  cruelly — why  could  she  not  have 
waited  for  his  counsel  ?  Constance  Caryl  was  right — 
he  ought  to  have  won  the  knowledge  first.  Had  he, 
perhaps,  been  supine  in  the  task  ?  He  forced  himself 
to  answer  Audrey  calmly  and  talk  of  ordinary  matters 
as  was  their  custom,  while  he  thought  of  a  plan. 

"  Could  you  take  a  note  to  Miss  Caryl  after  break- 
fast ?  "  he  asked  presently,  with  as  much  indifference 
as  he  could  muster.  "  I  want  to  write  to  her  on  a 
matter  of  business." 

The  child's  ready  approval  smote  him.  He  went  to 
the  writing-table,  and  composed  his  letter,  while  Marjory 
came  languidly  into  the  room  and  looked  through  her 
post.  The  sisters  exchanged  a  few  words,  then  Audrey 
went  upstairs.  Sir  John  wheeled  round,  and  told 
Mar j  one  the  story  with  brief,  stern  phrases. 

"  So  that's  the  explanation  !  "  was  her  amazed  com- 
ment. "  I  never  suspected  the  '  Intruder '  of  being  a 
Quixote !  And  Ralph — well  it  always  seemed  miraculous 
enough  that  he  kept  as  straight  as  he  did.  What  a 
mercy  you  never  allowed  an  engagement !  " 
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Sir  John  shook  his  head,  sighing  deeply.  "  Perhaps, 
my  dear,"  he  said.  "  But,  all  the  same,  it  will  break 
her  heart/' 

"  You  haven't  told  her  ?  " 

"  I  had  not  the  courage  I  am  sending  her  to  Miss 
Caryl — she  will  know  better  what  to  say  than  either  you 
or  I.  Not  a  word  when  Audrey  comes  down,  please  ! " 

Marjorie  gave  an  imperceptible  shrug  at  the  mention 
of  Constance,  but  contented  herself  by  the  observation  : 
"  I  am  sorry  for  Arnold  Heseltine.  He  won't  have  much 
of  a  chance,  I  suppose.  I  believe  Julian's  been  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  Captain  Thursby  all  through,  and 
now,  when  he's  a  hero — !  I  shall  watch  for  develop- 
ments." 

Sir  John,  with  a  movement  of  impatience,  went  out 
into  the  hall  to  await  Audrey.  She  ran  down  the 
stairs,  pulling  on  her  gloves  and  looking  in  her  furs  and 
her  red  hat  so  daintily  charming  that  he  had  much  ado 
to  keep  a  smile  on  his  lips.  He  bent  suddenly  to  kiss 
her  when  he  gave  her  the  note,  and  she  glanced  up  sur- 
prised. "  Dear  old  Dad  !  "  she  murmured,  touching  his 
hand. 

He  called  a  hansom,  and  tucked  her  in.  Laughingly 
she  waved  her  hand  to  him  as  she  drove  away,  for 
threads  of  gossip  had  reached  her,  and  she  wondered 
whether  this  sudden  tenderness  meant  news  which  would 
be  good  news  to  her  indeed. 

Constance,  hearing  her  guest's  name,  knew  the  errand 
that  had  brought  her.  She  broke  open  Sir  John's  note 
with  trembling  fingers.  "  I  am  a  coward,  like  all  men," 
he  wrote.  "  You  will  choose  better  words  than  I  should 
to  tell  my  poor  child.  Is  it  asking  too  great  a  service  ? 
Julian  Charteris  is  more  cruel  than  she  guesses." 

Too  great  a  service  !  Constance  shrank  before  its 
magnitude  as  she  looked  at  Audrey  smoothing  her  muff 
with  a  tiny,  transparent  hand. 

"Your  father  asks  me  to  tell  you  something,"  she 
began,  sitting  down  on  the  sofa  beside  her.  What  right 
had  Julian  to  bring  such  pain  ? 
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The  brilliant,  almost  mischievous  smile,  the  sparkling 
eyes  which  Audrey  raised  to  hers,  made  her  task  more 
hard. 

"  I  guessed  that/'  was  the  child's  quick  response. 
"  Constance,  I'm  longing  to  hear —  Is  Dad  too  shy  ?  " 

The  elder  woman  took  her  hand.  "  Don't  you  re- 
member how  we  talked  on  the  cliffs  at  Saint-Leger  ?  " 
she  said  gently. 

"  Of  course  I  remember — about  Dad's  marrying  again." 

"  Not  that !  "  Constance  whispered,  on  a  quick  breath. 
"  We  talked  about  Captain  Thursby :  you  said  that  if 
Captain  Thursby  were  shielding  some  one — the  people 
of  that  some  one  would  rather  know  the  truth  than  that 
the  wrong  person  should  suffer " 

Audrey  started  a  little,  with  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment. "  Yes,"  she  said.  "  I  remember — but  what  do 
you  mean  ?  Has  Captain  Thursby  been  cleared  ?  " 

"  Captain  Graham  has  come  home,  and  has  told 
Julian  the  truth.  He  is  the  man  whose  name  was 
forged." 

"  The  truth  ?     Then  Captain  Thursby  is  cleared  ?  " 

"  He  is  cleared — at  a  very  great  price."  Constance 
met  wondering  eyes,  and  put  her  arm  about  her  guest. 
"  My  poor  little  Audrey  !  "  she  murmured. 

Andrey  pushed  back  Constance's  arm  with  tense 
fingers.  "  A  very  great  price,"  she  repeated.  "  Tell  me 
straight  out ! " 

Constance,  knowing  that  brief  truth  is  sometimes  the 
truest  mercy,  spoke  :  "It  was  Ralph  1 " 

Audrey  met  the  word  with  a  still  agony  that  was 
terrible.  The  delicate  glamour  of  her  first  grief  froze 
into  horror :  she  stood  alone,  with  clenched  hands, 
shrinking  from  Constance's  touch — grown,  in  one  awful 
instant,  from  child  to  woman.  A  moment  later  she 
reeled,  and  fell,  fainting,  into  Constance's  arms.  Con- 
stance called  for  aid,  and,  carrying  her  to  her  own  bed, 
brought  her  at  last  to  consciousness  and  a  helpless  burst 
of  tears.  In  half-an-hour  Sir  John,  urgently  summoned, 
spoke  with  Constance  in  the  doorway. 
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"  She  is  better — but  it  is  pitiful,"  Constance  said. 
"  Let  me  keep  her  here  for  to-night !  " 

Sir  John  came  to  the  bedside,  and  stroked  the  child's 
head  in  mute  sympathy ;  she  suffered  it  without 
speaking. 

"  Ralph  thought  of  me  at  the  end,"  she  said  at  last. 

As  he  left  the  flat,  Sir  John  looked  Constance  in  the 
eyes.  "  Don't  you  see  how  we  both  need  you  ?  "  he 
asked  gravely. 

"  If  you  need  me — "  she  said,  hesitating,  and  gave 
him  her  hand.  He  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

Needed  she  was,  and  urgently,  though  for  a  space 
there  could  be  no  talk  of  marrying  or  of  giving  in 
marriage.  A  physical  illness  came  mercifully  enough  to 
Audrey  before  she  was  in  a  state  to  be  moved  from  the 
flat,  and  Constance,  without  question,  slipped  into  the 
position  of  second  in  command  under  the  trained  nurse, 
Sir  John  and  Marjorie  being  each  too  grateful,  after 
divers  fashions,  to  enter  more  than  a  feeble  protest 
against  such  an  arrangement. 

The  news  of  Audrey's  condition  was  the  hardest 
among  the  hard  things  which  Julian  had  to  meet :  letters 
of  sympathy  stinging  her  to  madness,  an  unavoidable 
interview  with  Mr.  Manory.  The  old  man's  doubts  and 
questionings  tortured  the  more  as  the  cruelty  of  her 
haste  was  impressed  on  her.  He  was  terribly  shaken, 
and  scarcely  to  be  convinced  until  he  had  met  Captain 
Graham  ;  even  then  he  seemed  to  Julian  as  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  falsity  of  his  own  intuitions  as  by  grief 
for  Ralph. 

"  I  should  never  have  dreamed  such  a  thing,"  he  re- 
peated, pacing  the  drawing-room  until  Julian's  patience 
was  worn  to  breaking-point.  "  It  was  a  splendid  thing 
to  do — but  that  face — that  face — it  is  incredible  !  Poor 
Nicolas ! — he  acted  well  too.  These  last  months  have 
been  a  dreadful  strain  on  him." 

The  second  day  brought  Julian,  for  once,  a  sympathy 
that  could  not  hurt  her,  so  finely  was  it  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  Arnold  Heseltine.  She  learned  that  he  had 
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deferred  his  journey  at  the  last  moment  when  the  news 
of  their  trouble  reached  him — a  blow  unsoftened  by  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  since  he  paid 
little  heed  to  gossip.  The  end  :  "If  you  would  g^ve  me 
the  right  to  help  you  in  any  way — "  set  her  thinking. 
That  would  be  news  to  cheer  Mrs.  Charteris  when  she 
could  bear  it  —  at  least  it  would  be  wise  to  bind  in 
fetters  the  resolve  strengthened  by  her  mother's  re- 
peated plea  of  horror  at  seeing  Captain  Thursby.  She 
read  Arnold's  letter  again,  and,  in  her  new  self-abase- 
ment, understood  that  he,  too,  might  have  cause  of 
complaint  against  her.  If,  in  her  reckless  mood,  she 
had  made  him  think  she  cared  for  him — had,  at  least, 
made  him  care  for  her — was  she  not  bound  to  redeem 
the  pledge  ?  There  might  not  be  happiness  in  her  life, 
but  there  would  be  use.  She  could  do  her  best  for 
Molly,  and  if  Arnold  cared  to  take  the  foolish  creature 
that  she  was,  she  could  only  be  grateful  to  him.  For  an 
instant,  with  a  sharp  pam,  she  thought  of  Thursby — 
then  thrust  the  memory  aside.  How  should  he  care  for 
her  now  ?  It  was  honour — perhaps  loyalty  to  Ralph — 
which  had  induced  him  to  accept  the  burden.  Yet  the 
memory  made  her  impose  conditions  in  writing  to  accept 
Arnold :  he  would  understand  that  it  was  impossible 
to  announce  an  engagement  at  present — it  was  her  wish 
that  he  should  go  abroad  with  his  mother  for  six  weeks 
as  had  been  arranged,  and  immediately — she  would  see 
him  on  his  return,  not  just  now;  for  the  rest,  let  him 
beware  that  he  was  taking  as  his  wife  a  woman,  not  a 
saint — she  had  no  claim  to  be  all  that  he  thought  her — 
she  would  need  his  wisdom  to  lean  on.  His  reply, 
brought  her  on  the  same  afternoon  by  Molly  with  a  big 
bunch  of  violets,  surprised  her  in  its  gratitude  for  such 
scant  favours  and  made  her  blush  in  its  protests  against 
her  humility.  The  delicacy  shown  in  such  choice  of  a 
messenger  was  touching,  too,  and  Julian  could  not  refuse 
to  see  the  child,  though  she  was  half  vexed  when  she 
found  that  the  secret  had  been  confided  to  so  frail  a 
keeping.  But  Molly  understood  her  trust. 
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"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said  solemnly.  "  I  like  you. 
Daddy  says  I  am  to  talk  about  it  to  no  one  but  you. 
May  I  come  and  see  you  while  he's  away  ?  " 

She  was  gladdened  by  an  assurance  that  Julian  would 
soon  be  at  Toke  Place,  and  that  she  might  come  over 
from  Fareham  whenever  it  was  permitted.  Julian,  on 
her  part,  desired  only  to  escape  from  London.  She 
guessed,  and  rightly,  that  it  was  humming  with  her 
tale.  If  interest  in  the  Thursby  episode  had  faded  a 
little  before  the  sun  of  newer  scandals,  it  awoke  with 
fresh  vigour  on  the  reception  of  Julian's  notes.  Mr. 
Glyn  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  continued  to  examine 
a  newly-arrived  folio,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  Mrs. 
Glyn,  at  least,  saw  no  need  for  further  discretion  :  in- 
deed, on  the  very  day,  she  summoned  Marjorie  and 
Jack  Poyntz  in  conclave  to  her  house,  that  she  might 
be  consoled  for  her  husband's  indifference.  Ralph  re- 
ceived more  condonation  than  had  been  meted  to 
Thursby :  he  had  been  popular  at  Eton  and  among  his 
mother's  friends — he  was  regretted,  his  mistake  passed 
over  with  a  sigh.  Poyntz  reverted  to  the  extreme 
fascination  of  Mrs.  Page.  "  I  dare  say  Ralph's  been  no 
worse  than  most  of  us,"  was  his  comment.  "  Only  he 
went  a  shade  too  far,  and  was  found  out.  The  Char- 
terises  haven't  much  discretion."  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Julian  had  been  indiscreet.  Pity,  such  as  would 
have  stabbed  her,  became  her  portion  :  her  letters  were 
regarded  as  cold,  in  their  mere  statement  of  fact.  The 
question  of  her  liking  for  Thursby  was  whispered,  added 
to  the  question  :  Could  she  marry  him  now,  or  did 
she  really  care  for  Arnold  Heseltine  ?  Audrey's  illness, 
following  on  the  heels  of  such  revelations,  whetted  its 
edge  and  gave  Mrs.  Glyn  an  excellent  occasion  to  re^ 
proach  Julian  for  divulging  a  knowledge  which  she 
would  have  died  sooner  than  not  possess. 

At  such  a  moment  De  Castro's  farewell  concert  came 
dramatically.  It  was  crowded,  and  a  marvellous  im- 
promptu was  referred,  not  without  truth,  to  the  emotions 
he  had  passed  through.  Poyntz  was  able  to  show  the 
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back  of  Mrs.  Page's  head  to  Viola  Glyn,  and  the  two 
watched,  with  breathless  interest,  the  meeting  between 
that  lady  and  Mr.  Manory  in  the  interval.  Passing  along 
the  gangway,  he  could  not  refuse  to  stop  and  speak, 
but  he  fidgeted,  and  wiped  his  spectacles  with  nervous 
fingers. 

"  Mr.  De  Castro  is  at  his  best — surpasses  himself," 
breathed  Mrs.  Page  enthusiastically.  "  I  hope  he  will  be 
induced  to  take  India  on  his  return  from  South  Africa." 

"  Possibly,  possibly,"  murmured  Mr.  Manory,  on 
thorns  to  be  off. 

"  We  shall  see  you  on  Thursday  ?  "  put  in  Mrs. 
Raphael,  who  was  at  her  friend's  side. 

The  old  man  started.  "  I'm  afraid  not — afraid  not," 
he  said.  "  The  fact  is,  I  have  just  decided  to  accompany 
Nicolas  on  his  tour,  and  until  the  moment  of  departure 
I  am  very  much  occupied.  My  cousin,  Mrs.  Charteris  " 
— he  looked  at  Mrs.  Page  with  a  coldness  she  could  not 
mistake — "  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Charteris,  is  in  very  great 
trouble.  Will  you  excuse  me  ?  I  must  speak  to  some 
one  over  there." 

He  bustled  off,  and  Mrs.  Page  leaned  back,  biting 
her  lip.  Mr.  Manory's  had  been  a  useful  acquaintance — • 
was  it  possible  that  she  had  been  unwise  to  pursue  it  ? 
She  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  her  programme,  folded  it, 
and  addressed  it  to  De  Castro.  In  the  next  interval 
an  answer  came  :  "  They  know." 

"  My  dear,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  soon  for 
my  visit  in  Cornwall,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Raphael,  looking 
up  from  the  note,  and  was  pensive  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

De  Castro,  bowing  himself  away  at  last  from  over- 
whelming applause,  found  Poyntz  in  the  green-room, 
perusing  a  folded  programme.  "  You're  deep  enough  !  " 
Poyntz  said,  with  a  laugh,  throwing  it  down.  "  Is  that 
why  you  leave  London  ?  " 

"  I  shall  come  back,  of  course,"  the  pianist  answered 
moodily.  "  But  it  won't  be  the  same — nothing  can 
ever  be  the  same  !  " 
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"  Tut,  tut,  my  dear  boy,"  interposed  Mr.  Manory 
with  some  irritation.  "  You  will  sing  another  tune 
when  we  land  at  Cape  Town." 

"  And  surely  that  " — said  Poyntz,  with  a  gesture  to- 
wards the  hall — "  surely  that  is  worth  having  ?  " 

De  Castro  tossed  back  his  hair.  "  Who  knows  ?  "  he 
demanded  tragically. 

"  And  what  does  Mrs.  Page  say  ?  "  Poyntz  asked, 
with  some  malice,  of  Mr.  Manory,  stroking  the  pro- 
gramme through  his  fingers. 

"  The  subject  is  scarcely  one  that  I  can  discuss  with 
her,"  was  the  old  man's  hurried  response.  "  I  shall  of 
course  not  see  her  again." 

"  Then  your  theories  fail  at  this  point  ?  "  was  Jack's 
query,  but  he  had  no  satisfaction  for  his  impertinence. 

Once  at  Toke  Place,  Mrs.  Charteris,  removed  from 
possible  contact  with  too  compassionate  friends,  re- 
covered a  little.  A  long  talk  with  the  Vicar  consoled 
her :  she  began  to  see  the  matter  in  her  own  light,  and 
to  revive  into  interest  of  outer  affairs.  The  news  of 
Audrey  was  reassuring :  she  has  regained  consciousness, 
and  had  sent  messages  to  Julian,  though  a  meeting,  for 
all  Julian's  prayers,  had  not  been  permitted  before 
the  Chart  crises  left  London.  For  Julian,  the  country 
could  bring  no  such  balm  as  it  brought  to  Mrs. 
Charteris,  and  the  Vicar's  kindly  anxiety  was  roused 
by  her  pallor.  At  times  his  attempts  at  consolation  irri- 
tated her  by  their  futility — at  times  she  almost  brought 
her  whole  confession  to  her  lips  for  his  judgment.  But 
such  moments  were  rare,  and  she  sealed  her  sorrow  in 
herself,  devoting  every  thought  to  Mrs.  Charteris,  to 
whom  the  knowledge  concerning  Arnold  Heseltine,  for 
which  Julian  now  judged  the  moment  ripe,  served  as  a 
marvellous  tonic,  making  her  even  pleased  to  welcome 
Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  who,  on  receipt  of  Julian's  letter,  had 
professed  herself  ready  to  come  to  her  friends  in  their 
trouble.  The  presence  of  the  outspoken,  energetic  lady 
was  wholesome  both  for  mother  and  daughter ;  she 
proved  herself  unexpectedly  tactful,  and  Julian  found 
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that  an  hour  of  her  society  soothed  and  strengthened 
Mrs.  Charteris  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  latter  should  refrain 
from  confiding  Julian's  engagement  to  her  friend :  Mrs. 
Marjoribanks  heard  of  it  with  manifest  disapproval. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  not  persuaded  Julian 
into  it  ?  "  she  said.  "  Can  you  tell  me  that  on  your 
honour  ?  " 

"  On  my  honour,  Elizabeth.  Should  I  be  likely  to 
over-persuade  my  child  in  such  a  matter  ?  I  never  knew 
until  after  it  was  settled !  I  confess  that  I  am  pleased 
— very  pleased  indeed — he  is  just  the  man  I  should  have 
chosen  for  a  son-in-law.  Besides,  I  was  very  much 
afraid,  at  one  time,  that  Julian  cared  about  Captain 
Thursby — and  now  that  would  have  been  terrible  to 
me — quite  terrible  !  Captain  Thursby  behaved  with 
wonderful  generosity,  of  course,  but  to  have  him  in  the 
family,  a  continual  reminder,  knowing  all  that  there  is 
to  know — that  I  could  not  have  endured  !  " 

Mrs.  Marjoribanks  raised  her  glasses.  "  Humph  !  " 
she  said.  "  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  your  view  is  a 
trifle  egotistical,  Mary  ?  " 

"  There  are  times,  Elizabeth,  when  one  must  be  selfish 
— and  .surely,  in  this  case,  I  have  a  right — Besides,  you 
see  there's  no  question  of  it.  Julian  has  accepted  Ar- 
nold, and  my  fears  were  groundless." 

"  Captain  Thursby  is  in  love  with  Julian,"  observed 
Mrs.  Marjoribanks. 

"  Possibly — but  I  must  say  that  I  have  a  very  at- 
tractive daughter,  and  it's  quite  impossible  she  should 
marry  all  the  men  that  are  in  love  with  her." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  again,  and,  when 
next  she  was  alone  with  her,  attacked  Julian  :  "  So  I 
hear  you  are  going  to  marry  Arnold  Heseltine,  my 
dear !  I  had  pictured  quite  another  end  to  all  this  coil." 

"  What  other  end  could  there  be  ?  "  demanded  Julian. 
"  This  seems  to  me  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement." 

"  Depends  on  the  point  of  view,  my  dear  !  Are  you 
quite  convinced  that  you  are  acting  wisely  ?  " 
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The  keen  eyes  looking  through  those  long-handled 
glasses  disconcerted  Julian  a  little. 

"  Quite ! "  she  said,  with  somewhat  unnecessary 
emphasis. 

"  I  thought  you  might  not  be  aware  that  Captain 
Thursby  is  extremely  devoted  to  you." 

This  was  terrible  ;  Julian  played  her  part  desperately : 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  so  is  Arnold." 

"  I  don't  dispute  it — but  my  sympathies  happen  to 
be  on  the  side  of  Captain  Thursby.  I  met  him  in  the 
train  once,  and  drew  my  own  conclusions  from  what  he 
said.  He  is  a  very  fine  character,  and  he  has  given 
you  good  proof  of  it." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  ungrateful,"  Julian  broke  out,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  tone. 

Mrs.  Marjoribanks  lifted  her  glasses  again,  and  looked 
at  the  girl  sharply,  but  for  the  time  said  no  more. 

Such  a  conversation  could  not  fail  to  stir  depths  which 
Julian  would  rather  have  left  untroubled,  but  she  steeled 
herself  in  her  resolution,  and  Mrs.  Charteris's  unfeigned 
approval  repaid  her  for  much.  She  was  in  a  mood  to 
efface  self  completely,  if  she  might  only  bring  back  to 
those  who  suffered  something  of  which  she  herself  had 
robbed  them,  and  for  the  moment  it  was  possible  to  view 
with  equanimity  an  engagement  which  meant  no  more 
than  occasional  visits  from  Molly  and  the  retention  of 
the  frequent,  witty,  and  cultured  correspondent  to  whose 
letters  she  could  answer  with  ease  and  fulness.  That 
the  pleasure  was  less  than  the  ease,  and  that  his  continued 
preoccupation  with  things  of  art,  of  books,  of  culture 
irritated  her  now  and  then,  were  matters  for  which  she 
took  herself  roundly  to  task,  and  at  last  she  schooled 
herself  to  expect  the  presence  of  the  thin  envelope, 
addressed  in  that  flowing,  well-formed  hand,  on  the  tray 
with  her  early  tea.  Nevertheless  such  an  envelope,  for 
all  her  schooling,  could  never  rouse  the  throb,  the  quick- 
ening pulses,  the  instant,  exquisite  delight  brought  by  the 
recognition  of  a  hand  she  had  only  seldom  seen  before, 
the  hand  of  a  writer  who  had  little  time  or  inclination 
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for  scholarship.  Upon  that  first  throb  came  the  know- 
ledge that  the  letter  bore  an  English  stamp.  Arnold's 
envelope  was  pushed  aside :  she  broke  the  other  open, 
thankful  that  no  curious  eye  was  upon  her — read,  grasped 
the  meaning,  and  breathed  with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction. 
There  was  no  stain  upon  her  idol ;  he  received  the  news 
finely,  manfully ;  his  regret  was  absolutely  genuine  and 
unaffected  ;  his  apologetic  praises  of  Ralph  no  less  simple 
than  they  had  been  before.  "  It  was  only  the  truth 
when  I  said  we  all  liked  him.  You  cannot  conceive  the 
difficulties— he  was  so  young  "—Julian  read  the  phrases 
with  moist  eyes,  tenderer  towards  Ralph  because  this 
man  was  his  champion.  Of  forgiveness  he  said  nothing, 
but  her  eyes  went  to  the  end— the  modest  request : 
might  he  call  to  see  Mrs.  Charteris  and  herself  ?  Surely, 
then,  he  had  forgiven  !  That  he  had  travelled  home  on 
the  instant  receipt  of  her  letter  was  a  fact  of  which  she 
shrank  to  acknowledge  the  possible  significance, 

She  showed  the  letter  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Charteris 
proved  herself  tearful,  upset,  anxious  above  all  things 
to  avoid  meeting  the  writer.  Julian  herself  would  have 
submitted — afraid,  suddenly,  of  such  a  meeting — but 
Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  before  whom  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, expressed  other  and  more  decided  views. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  refuse  to 
see  the  man  to  whom  you  owe  so  much  ?  "  she  demanded, 
with  a  scornful  intonation  that  sent  Mrs.  Charteris's 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  You  haven't  the  right  to 
refuse  him  anything  he  likes  to  ask  !  If  he  wishes  to 
see  you,  see  him  you  must.  It's  not  a  question  of 
whether  you  may  be  hurt  by  such  an  interview." 

"  But  I  can't"  endure  to  have  him  here  again,"  Mrs. 
Charteris  pleaded.  "  Don't  expect  me  to  do  that !  " 

"  Very  well — receive  him  in  London.  It's  nothing  of 
a  journey — you  can  go  up  for  a  couple  of  days." 

"  But  is  it  necessary  ?  "  interposed  Julian  quietly. 
"  Mother  could  write." 

"  Thank  him  by  letter,  indeed!  No,  the  best  thanks 
you  can  give  are  a  very  small  affair.  I  didn't  think  you 
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were  such  a  coward,  Julian.  Mary,  it's  a  thing  you  have 
got  to  do — you  owe  it  to  Ralph." 

That  appeal  always  broke  down  Mrs.  Charteris's 
defences :  she  deputed  Julian  to  request  Thursby's 
attendance  in  Sloane  Street.  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  nodded 
approvingly,  giving  Julian  a  shrewd  glance.  The  girl 
hugged  her  self-appointed  fetters  as  she  obeyed  :  it  was 
right  that  he  should  be  thanked  face  to  face— her  im- 
pulse of  refusal  had  been  ungenerous — but  Mrs.  Marjori- 
banks could  not  know  what  a  task  she  imposed.  The 
worst  was  when,  at  the  very  last  moment,  Mrs.  Charteris, 
removed  from  the  bracing  influence  of  her  friend,  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  interview. 

"  It  is  more  than  I  can  stand,"  she  murmured  brokenly, 
crushing  her  lace  handkerchief  with  nervous  fingers. 
"  Surely,  if  you  see  him  it  will  be  enough.  How  thankful 
I  am  that  if  is  all  right  between  you  and  Arnold !  Once 
I  was  afraid — and  I  couldn't  have  endured  that !  " 

Julian  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the  seething  hum 
which  always  bore  for  her  a  message  of  relentless  comfort. 
She  had  counted  on  her  mother's  presence  as  blunting 
the  keen  edge  of  the  meeting,  but  if  she  must  stand 
alone — let  that,  too,  be  part  of  her  atonement. 

She  met  Thursby  quietly,  thankful  for  the  armour 
which  civilised  people  practise  donning  every  day  of 
their  lives.  It  is  strange  to  see  again  some  face  over 
which  one  has  brooded :  the  strong  figure,  the  tanned 
face,  the  frank  eyes  came  to  Julian  as  a  remembrance, 
yet  as  a  revelation.  She  thought  to  detect  a  gray  hair 
or  two  at  the  close-cropped  temples — a  puckered  line  at 
the  corners  of  the  eyes.  Their  first  phrases  were  merely 
conventional :  inquiries  after  Mrs.  Charteris  and  explana- 
tions of  her  inability  to  appear.  Then  there  was  a  pause  ; 
Julian  broke  it  impetuously,  and  realised  how  poor  and 
inadequate  were  the  best  of  words.  Yet  to  another  man 
she  might  have  spoken  !  She  ended  in  a  desperate  "  I 
have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  say  it  !  " 
— not  daring  to  meet  his  eyes. 

"  I'm  so  terribly  sorry,  Miss  Charteris,"  he  said,  with 
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an  effort  like  that  of  a  Spring  river  bursting  its  barrier 
of  ice.  "  If  I  had  had  any  idea  that  Graham " 

"  Don't  think  that  !  I  am  thankful  that  we  know— 
the  truth — only  I  can't  forgive  myself.  To  believe  what 
that  woman  said — and  there's  nothing  I  can  do  but  beg 
your  pardon." 

"  I  think  you  have  done  a  great  deal,"  he  interposed 
quickly.  "  You  have  not  spared  yourself  in  wishing  to 
clear  me.  I  can't  do  more  than  thank  you  for  that. 
Besides,  I  was  asking  too  much  all  along.  Of  course 
you  couldn't  help  believing — I  wanted  you  to  believe — 
only  I  was  unreasonable  enough  to  be  hurt." 

She  drew  a  quick  breath  of  pain.  "  And  I  —  hurt 
you  !  "  she  said.  "  When  all  the  time — Captain  Thursby, 
it  was  despicable  of  me — there's  no  word  too  harsh — and 
now  I  cannot  even  thank  you,  because,  after  what  you 
did,  and  what  I  believed,  thanks  would  be  an  insult." 

This  time  she  did  look  at  him,  and  saw  that  he  red- 
dened. 

"  Please  don't,"  he  protested.  "  It  was  nothing — 
nothing  at  all." 

"  Nothing  !     One  can't  express — it  was  splendid  !  " 

For  an  instant  her  soul  shone  in  Julian's  eyes,  and  the 
man,  moved  and  embarrassed,  turned  his  head  away. 

"  Any  decent  fellow  would  have  done  the  same.  Be- 
sides, I  didn't  suffer — only  two  or  three  people  knew.  I 
was  sure  I  should  get  out  of  it  sooner  or  later — but  I 
never  thought  any  one  would  tell  you.  Miss  Charteris, 
that  poor  little  Miss  Denning — does  she  know  ?  " 

Julian  assented,  and  told  him  of  Audrey's  illness. 
The  drop  of  his  voice  on  the  "  Must  she  have  known — 
poor  child  !  "  hurt  her,  and  yet  fired  her  by  its  generosity. 

"  Very  few  men  would  have  done  what  you  have 
done !  "  she  said,  in  a  low,  thrilling  voice,  forgetful  of 
her  caution.  "  To  say  we  are  grateful  is  so  little — but 
what  else  can  we  say  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,"  he  repeated,  almost  roughly. 
"  You  make  too  much  of  a  very  small  thing.  I  couldn't 
explain  then — but  I  knew  it  would  be  all  right — they 
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would  realise  I  hadn't  done  it — only — Graham  ought 
never 

"  I  made  Captain  Graham  tell  me/''  Julian  interrupted. 
"  He  wouldn't  at  first,  but  I  made  him.  It  is  right  that 
we  should  know — though  it  was  generous  " — her  voice 
lingered  on  the  word — "  generous  of  you  to  wish  to 
spare  us." 

"  If  I  could  have  spared  you  all  through  !  "  Thursby 
said,  with  a  vehemence  that  almost  rent  the  veil  between 
them. 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  Speech  was  so  difficult,  and 
et  Julian  could  hardly  bear  the  tension  of  silence.  If 
.er  mother  had  been  able  to  take  the  chief  part  in  this, 
and  leave  her  only  her  plea  of  "  Forgive  me  !  "  at  the 
end  !  With  a  sudden  fear  she  plunged,  easily  enough 
to  deceive  a  more  acute  critic,  into  talk  of  the  Rockies, 
his  sport,  whether  he  were  returning  to  Douthwaite.  Hall. 
He  answered  gravely,  discreetly,  but  again  she  experienced 
that  difficulty  of  conversing  with  him  which  had  beset 
the  beginning  of  their  intercourse.  She  learned  that 
Graham  was  in  Yorkshire,  looking  after  the  shooting, 
and  that  Thursby  intended  to  join  him  there  soon.  Then 
they  drifted  back  to  the  reason  of  his  coming — to  Ralph 
— speaking  half  phrases,  leaving  unsaid  a  thousand  things. 
Those  last  words  of  Ralph,  over  which  Thursby  had 
stumbled  at  Toke  Place,  could  be  told  to  Julian  fully 
now. 

"  You  see,  he  knew  he  was  dying,  and  he  told  me  about 
the  cheque/'  Thursby  said.  "  I  wasn't  sure  his  mind 
was  clear,  and  I  tried  to  quiet  him — but  he  wouldn't  be 
quiet  until  I  swore  I  would  tell  Graham.  Of  course  he 
supposed  you  and  Mrs.  Charteris  would  know,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  good  thing  for  you  all  he  was  going  to  die, 
because  if  he  lived  he  would  only  be  a  disgrace.  And 
then  he  said  :  'I've  been  a  brute  to  Audrey.  Tell  her 
I'm  not  worth  grieving  over.  Some  day  she'll  marry  a 
fellow  who's  good  enough/  Miss  Charteris,  the  boy 
wasn't  more  to  blame  than  lots  of  us.  It  was  all  Mrs. 
Page's  fault— he  was  mad  about  her.  If  I  could,  I'd 
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have  got  him  away,  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  reason. 
When  he  was  dead,  we  did  what  was  possible — we'd 
agreed  to  manage  it  somehow,  between  us,  Graham  and 
I — but  Pereira  sent  the  cheque  back  to  Colonel  Hamilton. 
Ralph  was  foolish  and  a  bit  headstrong,  as  boys  are — 
and  I'd  have  done  anything  in  the  world " 

"  You  were  more  good  to  him  than  he  deserved," 
Julian  said.  "  How  can  I " 

She  broke  off  :  it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  could  never 
end  a  sentence — fearful  of  some  embarrassment  that 
might  come,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  that  all  meanings  were 
clear  to  each  other  without  words.  In  every  conver- 
sation flows  an  undercurrent  of  unspoken  thought,  emo- 
tion, criticism,  the  personality  speaking  more  potently 
than  the  voice  :  a  silence,  a  glance,  might  have  rent 
the  veil,  but  Julian  spoke  on  hurriedly.  Forgiveness 
she  was  afraid  to  beg,  gratitude  she  could  and  might 
express — but  such  expressions  troubled  Thursby.  He 
reddened,  disclaimed,  and  repeated  his  "  Any  one  would 
have  done  the  same.  One  couldn't  clear  oneself  at  the 
expense  of  a  dead  man  1  " 

At  last  he  rose,  and  for  an  instant  Julian's  hand  lay  in 
his.  She  could  only  say  again  :  "  You  have  forgiven 
me?" 

Their  eyes  met,  and,  for  an  instant  so  brief  that  neither 
comprehended  it,  their  souls  knew  each  other.  Julian 
forgot  to  withdraw  her  hand.  "  Forgive — you  !  "  he 
echoed.  "  Miss  Charteris " 

Julian  loosed  her  hand,  and  stepped  back  :  she  under- 
stood now  that  unless  she  prevented  him  he  would  speak 
words  to  which  she  dared  never  listen. 

"  Before  you  go,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something," 
she  said  very  quietly.  "  Every  one  will  know  in  a  few 
weeks — but  you — but  you  have  been  so  good  to  us " 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  breathed,  looking  at  her  with  appre- 
hension. 

"  You  must  congratulate  me.  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Arnold  Heseltine — you  remember — we  lunched 
with  him  that  day — "  That  day !  She  stumbled  over 
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the  word  :  on  that  day  she  and  Thursby  had  first  spoken 
together  as  friends.  Then  she  saw  that  he  had  stiffened, 
and  that  his  mouth  grew  stern. 

"  Of  course  I  remember,"  he  stammered.  "  I — I  con- 
gratulate you,  Miss  Charteris." 

He  stood  quite  still,  and,  feeling  that  silence  was  in- 
tolerable, she  thanked  him  and  explained,  in  some  dumb 
impulse  to  defend  herself,  that  Arnold  was  a  very  old 
friend.  Then  he  wished  her  good-bye  :  the  door  closed, 
and  Julian  sat  staring  at  the  fire.  Arnold  was  handsomer, 
wittier — but  a  phrase  shot  into  her  mind  from  some  dim 
hour  of  reading  :  "  Parceque  c'estoit  luy — parceque  c'estoit 
moy."  That  was  it.  And  he  loved  her — in  spite  of  all ! 
Had  she  not  stopped  his  mouth,  he  would  have  told  her 
so.  Why  had  she  fettered  herself  ?  Why  must  her 
mother  demand  such  a  sacrifice  ?  She  bent  her  head  in 
her  hands,  and  sobbed  with  slow,  difficult  tears.  Hope, 
that  dies  so  slowly,  Hope  was  dead,  and  her  life  a  gray 
waste.  But,  after  all,  was  it  not  just  that  she  should 
suffer  ?  There  was  little  Audrey,  there  was  her  mother 
— suffering  too.  Besides — in  her  self-abasement  she 
asserted  it — she  was  not  fit  for  her  strong  hero  :  she 
came  of  an  effeminate  civilisation  in  which  he  had  small 
part. 

In  the  distance,  throbbing  above  the  hum  of  traffic,  a 
piano-organ  ground  out  its  tune,  and  seemed  to  weave 
her  pain  and  her  hopelessness  into  its  rhythm,  like  some 
mocking,  fantastic  Fate. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THURSBY  RETURNS  TO  DOUTHWAITE  HALL 

A  MAN  as  little  in  the  habit  of  formulating  his  emotions 
as  of  expressing  them,  Thursby's  only  desire  when  the 
Charterises'  door  had  closed  upon  him  was  to  escape 
from  London,  from  inaction,  but  the  hours  of  a  night 
journey  north  had  brought  him  small  comfort.  He  had 
tried  to  read  the  paper,  but  he  could  not  take  the  least 
interest  in  any  news — he  had  dined  in  the  dining-car, 
but  without  appetite — he  had  tried  to  sleep,  but  sleep 
would  not  come.  Unaccustomed  to  the  refinements  of 
luxuriating  in  memory,  he  knew  that  he  had  been  flung 
from  the  heights  to  the  depths,  and  resented  it  with  a 
blind,  dumb  resentment.  And  yet,  through  it  all,  he 
did  not  blame  Julian  overmuch — she  stood  too  much 
apart  from  the  common  world  for  that — only  she  seemed 
to  him  incomprehensible.  He  had  never  attempted  to 
analyse  a  woman  very  closely  before,  and  the  effort  left 
him  bewildered,  blaming  himself  for  misinterpretation  of 
her  kindness  :  at  Toke  Place  she  had  meant  no  more 
than  friendship  for  Ralph's  friend — her  letter  of  the 
other  day  expressed  merely  the  penitence  of  a  good  and 
generous  woman  for  a  wrong  committed.  If,  guessing  the 
words  on  his  lips,  she  had  spared  him  the  humiliation  of 
a  refusal,  was  not  that  to  be  counted  in  the  sun  of  her 
divinity  ?  And  who  was  he,  to  dream  that  she  might 
have  cared  for  him  ?  Modest  enough,  he  acknowledged 
to  himself  how  little  he  had  in  common  with  her — what 
a  dull,  ignorant  fellow  she  must  think  hirp.  He  remem- 
bered Heseltine  in  the  acuteness  of  a  jealousy  which  had 
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first  taught  him  Julian's  value — a  handsome  man,  with 
the  sort  of  manner  that  a  woman  would  like,  and  ke 
about  the  things  that  interested  Julian  :  Thursby 
mitted  the  grudging  eulogy,  and  burned  with  a  brut 
desire  to  be  at  Heseltine's  throat.  At  least  Heselti 
could  not  give  her  one  thousandth  part  of  the  love  he 
himself  had  been  about  to  lay  at  her  feet !  Imagination 
conjured  up  visions  of  her  :  laughing,  as  he  had  seen  her 
laugh  once  at  Toke  Place — her  head  thrown  back,  her 
eyes  alight  with  sparks  of  gold,  her  lips  curling  away 
from  the  small  white  teeth,  her  cheeks  flushed  a  little, 
the  sunlight  tangled  in  the  red-brown  meshes  of  her  hair 
— or  dancing  as  she  had  danced  by  the  sun-dial,  when  he 
had  dared  to  touch  her  hand.  Was  she  good-looking,  or 
was  she  not  ? — once  he  had  denied  it !  Those  pictures 
stung  and  tortured  him  beyond  the  power  of  mere  beauty. 
After  York,  he  had  fallen  into  a  restless,  uneasy  sleep, 
aware  of  all  the  stations  at  which  the  train  stopped, 
until  at  last  he  stumbled  on  to  the  platform  at  Appleton- 
Moorside.  It  was  not  yet  daylight.  The  sleepy  station- 
master  welcomed  him  with  a  discreet  stare,  and  was 
manifestly  surprised  that  his  suggestion  of  a  fly  should 
be  swept  aside.  The  luggage  would  be  sent  for  later, 
Thursby  curtly  explained:  he  preferred  to  walk.  Con- 
scious of  a  weariness  which  no  active  exertion  had  ever 
brought  him,  he  climbed  the  hill  out  of  the  town.  The 
air  was  very  cold,  and  as  the  sky  paled  he  saw  that  there 
was  a  little  snow  piled  along  the  sides  of  the  road.  He 
strode  on  with  the  dogged  stride  of  one  who  traverses 
the  last  miles  of  a  long  journey — and  yet  he  was  in  no 
haste  to  arrive  !  Presently  the  road  joined  a  bolstering 
stream,  the  same  which  rushed  by  his  own  house — 
he  had  no  eyes  for  it ;  the  long,  smooth  back  of  the 
moors  appeared  before  him,  as  it  had  appeared  to  his 
rapturous  greeting  when  he  came  here  from  school  as  a 
boy — he  had  no  greeting  for  it  now.  At  last  he  reached 
the  lodge  gates  and  turned  in  at  them  with  a  sigh.  For 
a  fortnight  he  had  dared  to  dream  of  the  day  when  they 
should  open  that  Julian  might  pass  through  ! 
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The  house  was  shuttered  and  desolate,  but  he  made 
his  way  to  a  side  door,  half  hidden  in  ivy  and  never 
locked  since  he  could  remember  ;  it  yielded  to  his  touch, 
and  he  went  in.  The  house  was  for  the  most  part 
panelled,  and  its  plenishings  wore  that  air  of  slightly 
faded  comfort  which  gives  character  to  an  old  dwelling. 
It  was  a  house  that  had  been  loved  and  lived  in,  though 
for  a  generation  it  had  not  known  a  mistress's  care.  The 
dim  consciousness  that  not  in  his  day  either  would  a 
woman's  feet  tread  the  winding  passages  was  in  Thursby's 
mind  as  he  groped  his  way  along  them.  The  library 
door  stood  open,  and  a  crack  of  daylight  showed  the  glint 
of  sober  gold  on  the  backs  of  the  books.  He  entered 
and  threw  open  the  shutters.  A  smell  of  fresh  tobacco- 
smoke  hung  in  the  air,  and  embers  of  a  recent  fire  smoul- 
dered under  the  mantel-shelf,  with  its  portrait  of  Mr. 
Ronald  Thursby  in  hunting  dress.  Thursby  stared  at 
the  embers,  and  recollected  that  Graham  was  in  all  pro- 
bability his  guest.  He  went  upstairs,  and  looked  into 
one  or  two  empty  rooms,  airless  and  shattered.  At  last 
the  gray  morning  light,  streaming  into  his  eyes,  prepared 
him  for  the  presence  of  his  friend,  who  always  slept  with 
the  blind  raised. 

"  Good  Lord !  what  on  earth — "  Graham  began,  sit- 
ting up  in  bed  ;  then  broke  off  with  a  stare,  and  "  What's 
come  to  you,  Dick  ?  " 

Thursby,  not  having  calculated  the  effect  of  emotions 
on  the  face,  assumed  heartiness. 

"  As  you  see,  I'm  home,"  he  said  gruffly.  "  Landed 
three  days  ago.  Are  you  all  right,  old  fellow  ?  "  He 
sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  Graham.  "  Heard  you  had  a  pretty  near  shave,  all 
the  same ! " 

Graham  grasped  the  hand  offered  him,  reading  his 
friend's  face  with  the  alert  eyes  that  had  read  Julian 
through  and  through. 

"  That's  nothing — shall  be  fit  as  a  fiddle  in  a  couple 
of  months,"  he  said.  They  were  silent  for  a  moment, 
knowing  that  Graham  had  been  accounted  a  dead  man. 
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"  But  you — "  Graham  broke  out  at  last.  "  I  never  ex- 
pected you  so  soon.  You  can't  have  been  forty-eight 
hours  in  London  !  " 

"  Long  enough.     Didn't  I  want  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  Rot — a  friend's  nowhere  when  there's  a  woman " 

Thursby's  eyes,  that  had  seemed  so  dull  in  the  pitiless 
morning  light,  flashed.  "  None  of  that,  please  !  "  he  said 
curtly. 

"  Damn  it  all — but  I  suppose  you're  in  love  with  her — 
or  else  I  can't  see  why  you've  been  playing  the  fool." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

Graham  threw  out  his  hand  and  shook  Thursby  by 
the  shoulder.  "  What  a  tone  to  use  to  me !  You 
understand  as  well  as  I  do.  You  need  me  to  look  after 
you,  if  you  make  such  a  mess  of  your  affairs  when 
my  back's  turned  !  What  do  you  call  it  but  playing  the 
fool  to  let  the  whole  world  think  you  a  blackguard  for  trie 
sake  of  a  young  ass  of  a  boy  that's  dead  and  buried  ?  " 

Thursby  raised  his  head,  and  looked  the  other  man  in 
the  face. 

"  And  you — what  right  had  you  to  tell  her  ?  "  he  flung 
out  bitterly.  "  If  I  weren't  so  deuced  glad  to  see  you, 
I'd —  You  might  have  spared  her,  Alec  !  " 

"  Spared  her  ?  She  didn't  deserve  it,  old  fellow — she 
had  believed " 

Again  Thursby's  face  hardened.  "  Hush  !  "  he  said 
peremptorily. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  quiet  till  I  know  what  induced 
you " 

"  Can't  you  leave  that  alone  ? "  The  tone  was 
savage,  like  the  growl  of  a  wounded  tiger,  but  Graham 
looked  into  his  eyes,  and  understood :  they  had  been 
together  in  a  few  tight  places — of  various  sorts — before 
now. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  as  bad  as  that !  "  he  breathed. 
"  Then — she's  refused  you  ?  " 

Thursby  turned  his  face  away  from  that  searching 
gaze.  "  Miss  Charteris  is  engaged  to  a  very  old  friend 
and  neighbour,"  he  said,  in  a  queer,  strained  voice. 
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Again  there  came  a  pause  :  Graham  was  a  man  of 
quicker  wit,  of  easier  speech  than  Thursby,  but  just  now 
he  feared,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  matter,  to  question, 
lest  he  might  put  fingers  in  the  wound.  Thursby, 
taking  refuge  in  commonplace,  spoke  of  bath  and  break- 
fast, and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Graham,  rather  nervously.  "  I'm 
expecting  Donald  and  another  fellow  to-day — as  you 
said  I  might  ask  them — and  I  never  thought  you'd  be 
coming  back — like  this  !  I  hope  you  won't  be  annoyed." 

Thursby  pulled  at  his  moustache.  "  Could  you — 
couldn't  you  put  'em  off  ?  "  he  suggested  quickly.  "  It 
sounds  desperately  inhospitable,  and  all  that — but  just 
now —  In  a  few  days  I'd  be  delighted ' 

Graham  measured  his  friend :  things  must  be  bad 
indeed  if  this  best  of  good  comrades  shunned  society  ! 

"  I'll  wire  when  the  office  is  open,"  he  said,  in  as 
business-like  a  tone  as  if  he  were  not  torn  with  distress 
and  curiosity.  "  And — look  here,  old  fellow,  wouldn't 
you  rather  I  made  tracks  ?  " 

Thursby  wheeled  round.  "  For  God's  sake,  no  !  "  he 
flashed  out.  "  Not  you  !  To  be  alone  in  this  infernal 
place —  It's  only  just  coming  back,  and  all  that,"  he 
concluded  lamely,  and  swung  from  the  room. 

At  breakfast,  save  for  the  service  of  the  table,  he  was 
silent,  immersed  in  the  perusal  of  a  bundle  of  letters 
which  he  had  brought  unopened  from  his  club,  and  not 
until  they  were  pacing  the  terrace  with  their  cigars  did 
Graham  gain  any  satisfaction.  The  sun  had  almost 
pierced  the  mists,  bringing  that  particularly  pure  ex- 
hilaration of  a  fine  frosty  morning  :  there  was  austerity 
in  the  drawing  of  the  leafless  branches  against  the  long, 
brown  heights  beyond — austerity  sweetened  to  music 
in  the  voice  of  the  river  below. 

"  You're  a  lucky  dog  to  have  all  this,"  said  Graham 
abruptly,  more  in  compliment  to  the  mood  which  the 
scene  awoke,  than  to  his  host. 

"  Lucky,  am  I  ?  "  was  the  growling  response.  "  I 
wish  I'd  let  the  old  place  go  to  the  winds  and  never  left 
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the  Service  !  Is  it  so  lucky  to  drag  out  a  possible  thirty 
or  forty  odd  years — we're  a  long-lived  race — in  a  hole 
like  this  with  nothing  on  earth  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  didn't  sing  that  tune  when  your  uncle  died. 
I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your  affairs  or  to  annoy  you, 
Dick,  but  I  do  think  you  might  explain  a  little.  Re- 
member, I'm  utterly  in  the  dark.  You're  not  much 
of  a  correspondent.  Since  you  left  South  Africa  all  I've 
heard  of  you  is  a  few  lines  after  you  landed,  telling  me 
you'd  gone  to  the  Charterises' — then,  weeks  later,  another 
few  lines  saying  that  they  wouldn't  send  you  to  the  front 
again,  and  that  you  were  off  to  the  Rockies  for  an  in- 
definite time — then,  ten  days  ago,  a  telegram  announcing 
your  immediate  return.  In  the  meantime  I  hear  from 
Miss  Charteris  that  my  best  friend  has  been  accused  of 
a  forgery,  and  goodness  only  knows  what  else,  and  that 
he  hasn't  taken  the  trouble  to  clear  himself.  I  land  in 
England,  prepared  to  fight  his  battles,  and  find  the  story 
all  over  the  place.  I  call  it  an  idiotic  bit  of  quixotism  !  " 

Thursby  puffed  at  his  cigar.  "  I  couldn't  help  it,"  he 
protested.  "  You'd  have  done  the  same — "  He  stopped 
and  broke  out  impetuously :  "  Look  here,  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  thing,  since  you  know  so  much.  They  had  a 
big  party  at  Toke  Place  when  I  arrived — a  dozen  or  so — 
and  it  wasn't  particularly  easy  for  me — they  were  all 
friends,  and  I  felt  a  bit  of  an  outsider.  Besides,  the 
questions  about  Charteris  were  awkward  to  answer.  Of 
course  I  was  prepared  for  them,  but  when  it  came  to 
facing  a  delicate  atom  of  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Charteris — 
and  the  boy's  sister — and  a  young  thing  he  had  engaged 
himself  to,  all  desperately  proud  of  him  and  saying  there 
wasn't  another  man  like  him  in  the  world — by  God,  Alec, 
I'd  rather  have  spent  a  week  under  fire  on  the  veldt ! 
However,  I  hadn't  anything  special  to  do,  or  people  to 
see,  and  when  they  pressed  me  to  stay,  I  accepted.  I 
was  over  the  worst  of  the  questions  by  then,  and  it  was 
a  nice  house,  and  there  was  a  very  pretty  little  wx)man 
whom  I  liked  immensely — Mrs.  Glyn " 

"  How  about  Miss  Charteris  ?  "  interposed  Graham- 
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"  Do  you  want  all  that  ?  "  growled  the  other.  "  At 
first  I  couldn't  get  on  with  her — she  was  annoyed  with 
me  for  not  raving  more  about  Ralph,  I  think.  You'd 
have  managed  that  a  great  deal  better,  old  man — I'm 
not  good  at  inventing,  and  I  suppose  it  sounded  tame 
enough,  though  I  said  what  I  could  about  our  being  fond 
of  the  boy,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Anyhow,  at  first  I 
just  lazed  about  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Glyn — but  then, 
suddenly — I  don't  know  how  it  was —  It  wouldn't  in- 
terest you."  Thursby  was  silent  for  a  breath,  and  con- 
tinued jerkily  :  "  There  was  this  fellow  De  Castro  in  the 
house.  He  seems  to  be  the  rage,  and  every  one  praised 
him  up  no  end,  including  Miss  Charteris,  who  couldn't  see 
what  a  bounder  the  fellow  was.  Well,  he  turned  out  to  be 
old  Pereira's  nephew,  the  one  who  brought  me  a  note  when 
we  were  settling  the  diamond  affair.  Of  course  I  didn't 
recognise  him,  except  as  an  Eurasian,  but  he  spotted  me, 
having  somehow  got  it  into  his  head  that  I  had  forged 
the  cheque.  You  see,  he  was  acting  as  Pereira's  secretary 
at  the  time,  and  I  had  made  Pereira  swear  never  to 
mention  Ralph's  name.  De  Castro  held  his  tongue  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  then,  after  Miss  Charteris  and  I — hang 
it  all,  how  can  I  tell  you  ? — after  I  knew  that  no  one 
else  had  ever  mattered  or  ever  would  matter,  and 
didn't  care  who  guessed  it — he  chose  to  think  it  his  duty 
to  speak.  Mind  you,  I  believe  he  did  really  think  I  was 
guilty,  and  I'll  give  him  the  credit  to  say  that  he  came 
to  me  first — with  hints — but  I — damned  fool  that  I 
was  ! — thought  he  was  hinting  that  he  knew  about  Char- 
teris—had  some  vague  notion  of  blackmail,  and  silenced 
him  as  quickly  as  possible.  That  put  his  back  up,  and 
next  morning  the  thunderbolt  fell.  Of  course  I  ought  to 
have  had  it  out  with  him  there  [and  then,  and  settled  it 
as  best  I  could.  As  it  was,  he  told  Mrs.  Charteris,  and 
Mrs.  Charteris  told  her  cousin  Manory,  De  Castro's 
patron  and  a  bit  of  a  fool.  He  and  Denning — the  Judge, 
you  know,  a  good  sort  of  man — tackled  me.  What  was 
I  to  do  ?  I  denied  it  flat,  but  some  words  I  had  used 
to  De  Castro  the  night  before  sounded  suspicious,  and 
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to  say :  *  I  didn't  forge  a  cheque,  but  that  dead  boy 
whom  you  all  adore  did,  and  made  love  to  Mrs.  Page,  and 
went  wrong  generally/  Could  I  do  that  ?  In  the  teeth 
of  those  three  women  it  was  too  mean.  If  only  Manory 
and  Denning  had  known,  I  might  have  confided  in  them, 
but  it  couldn't  have  been  kept  from  Mrs.  Charteris,  or — 
or  the  others — and  when  I'd  have  given  my  life  to  save 
— her — a  moment's  pain ' 

"  But  that  was  just  it.  You  let  Miss  Charteris 
think " 

"  What  would  she  have  said  to  me  if  I'd  gone  to 
her  on  the  ashes  of  her  brother's  reputation  ?  I  was 
nothing  to  her,  as  it  turns  out,  anyhow — but  I  should 
have  been  ruining  my  chances  if  I'd  had  any.  If  I'd 
spoken  before  it  would  have  been  different,  but  one  can't 
propose  to  a  girl  one  hasn't  known  a  week — I  didn't 
dare — and ' ' 

"  But  couldn't  you  have  told  the  two  men,  as  you 
suggested — Manory  and  Denning — and  spared  the  women 
between  you  ?  Surely  Mrs.  Charteris  would  have  taken 
their  word  that  the  accusation  had  been  a  false  one 
as  far  as  you  were  concerned  ?  " 

"  I  hadn't  time  to  think  that  out — and,  besides,  I  was 
very  angry.  Manory's  tone,  and  his  preference  for  De 
Castro's  word  against  mine — altogether  I  couldn't  stoop 
to  explain,  to  shield  myself  at  that  dead  boy's  expense, 
even  if  the  women  could  have  been  spared.  I  hadn't 
any  people  of  my  own  to  consider.  Denning  was  dif- 
ferent— he  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  but  I  didn't  wait 
to  discriminate  just  then.  It's  his  daughter  that  was 
engaged  to  Ralph,  you  know — a  sweet  little  thing,  about 
his  own  age.  I  forgave  Ralph  a  good  deal,  but  when 
I  saw  Audrey  Denning  I  couldn't  forgive  him  that. 
Of  course,  Mrs.  Page  is  confoundedly  clever  !  Denning 
has  just  written  me  an  awfully  decent  sort  of  letter — 
several  of  them  have  written,  a  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  and 
Gerald  Charteris,  Ralph's  cousin — a  delightful  boy : 
Ralph  without  the  faults.  You  can  read  his  letter  and 
Denning's  if  you  like " 
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Thursby  took  a  bundle  of  letters  from  his  pocket 
and  looked  them  through,  giving  a  couple  to  Graham. 
Graham  opened  Gerald's  first,  and  smiled  a  little  over 
the  boy's  enthusiastic  phrases.  "  That's  a  fellow  I  should 
like  to  meet — he  appreciates  you,"  he  said  as  he  re- 
turned the  epistle  to  <8Thursby,  and  perused  that  of  Sir 
John.  "  You  see,  it's  Denning's  idea,  too,  that  you  might 
have  told  him/'  he  said  at  last,  and  read  aloud :  "  '  If 
you  would  only  have  trusted  me,  we  might  between  us 
have  kept  the  matter  secret  and  spared  much  suffering 
— though  there  is  too  little  chivalry  left  in  this  weary 
world  for  me  to  do  otherwise  than  admire  your  silence. 
In  the  meantime,  will  you  accept  my  sincere  apologies 
for  any  unkindness  in  my  share  of  that  painful  inter- 
view— and  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that,  while  I  could 
not  understand  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  could  equally 
not  believe  that  you,  as  I  knew  you,  could  be  guilty 
of  what  was  alleged  ?  '  Well,  I'm  glad  he's  had  the 
grace  to  apologise,  though  I  dare  say  the  facts,  and  your 
idiotic  refusal  to  explain,  did  look  black  enough.  What 
happened  after  that  ?  " 

"  I  left  Toke  Place — there  was  nothing  else  to  do." 
"  Wasn't  that  rather  like  admitting  the  charge  ?  " 
"If  it  was,  I  couldn't  stay.  Remember,  they  had 
insulted  me — and,  besides,  stay  another  two  days  in  the 
same  house  and  be  bound  not  to  say  a  word  to — her — 
that  was  beyond  me.  I  trusted  that  in  time — when 
you  came  home,  or  when  they  thought  it  over — or  some- 
thing—  If  Hamilton  had  been  alive  I'd  have  asked 
him  to  give  his  word  for  me — but  there  was  no  one 
else.  You  needn't  think  I  meant  to  languish  under  a 
misconception  all  my  life,  but  I  waited — and  then — 
then  I  met  her  in  London,  and  she  told  me  straight  out 
she  wouldn't  take  my  word  any  longer — asked  me  to 
trust  her  with  the  truth — and  after  that  it  didn't  seem 
to  matter  much.  Of  course,  I  oughtn't  to  have  expected 
her  to  believe  me — but  it  hurt,  and  I  let  her  see  it." 

"  It  strikes  me  she's  behaved  uncommonly  badly," 
growled  Graham. 
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Thursby  flung  back  his  head :  "  Nothing  of  that, 
please  !  How  should  she  know  ?  It  hurt — but  when  I 
saw  her  yesterday- — and  her  letter  !  Man,  she'd  come 
across  Mrs.  Page,  and  the  woman  had  told  her  things 
— goodness  knows  what — warned  her  against  making  a 
friend  of  me,  or  something- — she  would  do  me  an  ill  turn 
any  day,  for  the  diamonds  if  for  nothing  else.  How  she 
stormed  when  I  told  her  I  had  found  out  that  she  had 
made  Ralph  play  the  fool !  And  how  should  that  child 
know  anything  about  Mrs.  Page  ?  If  I  could  have  cleared 
myself  to  her  without — but  it  wasn't  possible — and  then 
you — you — how  dared  you  go  and  tell  her  the  truth  ? 
She  loved  that  boy- — if  we'd  had  sisters  like  her  we'd  be 
better  men,  perhaps.  She  showed  me  the  monument 
in  the  church — the  boy  lying  dead,  with  a  long  rigmarole 
about  the  '  Field  of  Honour/  And  she  knows  now  !  " 

Graham  put  his  hand  on  Thursby 's  arm.  "  I  swear 
I  never  meant  to  tell  her,"  he  said.  "  I  went  to  her 
meaning  to  say  that  my  name  had  been  forged,  and 
therefore  I  could  clear  you — but  never  to  speak  of 
Charteris.  She  drove  me  to  it — guessed  it  almost  before 
I  spoke.  I  couldn't  help  myself !  For  the  moment  I 
didn't  mind  saying  it,  because  I  was  angry  with  her  for 
doubting  you — and  it's  right,  after  all,  that  she  should 
know,  Dick  ! — but  when  I'd  said  it,  I  wished  the  words 
back.  And  yet — that's  what  I  can't  understand — there 
was  relief,  absolute  relief,  in  her  face  when  she  heard/* 

Thursby  faced  his  friend,  and  threw  the  cigar  with  a 
fierce  movement  into  the  river.  "  Relief  ?  "  he  repeated 
hoarsely.  ;'  You  mean — she  was  glad  it  wasn't  I  ?  " 

Graham  nodded.  "  I'd  have  sworn  she  cared  for  you/' 
he  said.  "  But  I  can't  understand — you  say  she's  en- 
gaged " 

Thursby  turned  away,  and  paced  the  gravel.  "  I've 
been  a  fool  all  along/'  he  said,  at  last.  "  Perhaps — if  I'd 
spoken  out  at  once,  before — I  might  have  had  a  chance 
— but  now —  No,  she  never  cared  !  She  meant  no  more 
than  friendship — tried  to  clear  me  because  I  was  Ralph's 
friend — nothing  more.  It  was  all  the  sweeter  of  her." 
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"  Then  you  are  not  even  angry  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  be  angry  with  her  if  I  tried.  I — I  love 
her,  Alec  !  " 

Graham  looked  at  his  friend  for  an  instant  with  those 
alert  eyes.  "  If  it's  really  that — go  and  carry  her  off 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  !  "  he  said  slowly. 

"  Alec !  You  don't  understand.  I've  seen  her  and 
this  man  together.  He's  her  sort — a  clever,  good-look- 
ing fellow.  I  was — I  was  jealous  of  him  then  !  " 

"  Did  you  tell  her — yesterday  ?  " 

"  She  told  me  of  her  engagement  first." 

"  Dick,  you're  a  bigger  fool  than  I  thought  you.  Go 
and  let  her  hear  the  truth — or  forget  her,  and  shoot 
your  pheasants.  There's  no  other  course." 

"  Unfortunately  I  can't  follow  either,"  rejoined 
Thursby  moodily.  They  walked  up  and  down  the 
terrace  in  silence,  then  he  broke  out,  stung  by  the  tor- 
menting vision  :  "  Good  God  !  Alec,  if  you'd  heard  her 
laugh  !  I  tell  you,  no  one  in  all  the  world  ever  laughed 
like  that  before.  Old  fellow,  I've  stormed  at  you  ever 
since  I  knew  what  you'd  done,  but  I  believe  I'm  grateful 
to  you  after  all.  The  rest  didn't  matter — but  to  think 
she  believed  that— it  was  Hell !  " 


CHAPTER   XXI 

AUDREY'S    WISDOM 

AUDREY,  very  slowly,  was  recovering  :  she  faced  the 
world  with  deep  sad  eyes,  laid  upon  a  couch  near  the 
window  in  Constance's  drawing-room,  and  when  she 
learned  that  the  Charterises  were  in  London,  it  was  her 
urgent  wish  to  see  Julian.  A  little  reluctantly,  Constance 
and  Sir  John  yielded,  fearing  lest  the  meeting  might 
prove  too  great  a  strain,  but  she  bore  it  bravely :  little 
was  said,  save  in  Julian's  broken  cry  of  Audrey's  name 
as  she  bent  over  the  couch,  and,  at  tea-time,  Constance 
came  in  to  find  the  two  girls  quietly  discussing  the 
possibility  of  Audrey's  removal  from  London  in  the 
following  week.  Various  seaside  places  had  been 
suggested,  but  Audrey  showed  little  inclination  for  any. 
"  A  parade,  and  people — I  should  hate  that !  "  she  said. 

"  I  expect  a  country  place  would  do  just  as  well," 
Constance  agreed.  "  You  must  ask  your  father  what 
he  thinks." 

Audrey  turned  wistfully  to  Julian.  "  Do  you  think — 
do  you  think  Mrs.  Charteris  would  let  me  come  to  Toke 
Place  ?  "  she  asked,  a  little  shyly. 

Julian  met  Constance's  eyes  in  question,  and,  satisfied, 
laid  an  impulsive  hand  on  the  child's.  "  Of  course, 
anything  you  wish/'  she  said.  "  If  the  air  would  be 
good  enough." 

"  I  should  like  it  better  than  anything,"  Audrey  went 
on.  "  Dad  could  come  down  easily — and — and  I  shall 
miss  Constance  less  if  I  have  you.  She  mustn't  put  off 
her  visit  to  Florence  any  longer.  I've  been  telling 
Julian  how  good  you've  been  to  me,  Constance." 

Sir  John  stood"  in  the  doorway.  "  What's  that  about 
Florence  ?  "  he  asked.  Advancing  into  the  room  he 
shook  Julian's  hand,  and  bent  over  the  couch  with  a 
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whisper  as  he  kissed  his  child.  She  looked  up,  suddenly 
eager.  "  Dad — you  mean —  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Dad  says 
I'm  to  ask  you  when  you  are  coming  to  us  for  good, 
Constance  !  " 

Constance's  eyes  passed  round  the  circle  confused, 
and  rested  on  Sir  John  with  mute  reproach  :  he  met  it 
laughingly. 

"  Constance  knows  very  well  what  I  mean,"  he  said. 
"  When  do  you  think  she'll  come  ?  " 

His  hostess  looked  at  the  eager  face  on  the  couch,  lit 
to  a  joy  it  had  not  worn  for  weeks. 

"  When  you  want  me,"  she  said,  with  a  reluctance 
behind  which  lurked  tears  and  laughter. 

"  At  once,"  Sir  John  replied.  "  We  will  take  Audrey 
to  the  sea  together.  Will  you  announce  our  engagement 
to  your  mother,  Miss  Charteris  ?  " 

There  were  not  two  opinions  on  such  news — confided 
to  a  few  intimates  :  Marjorie,  who  had  foreseen  the  issue, 
gave  a  calm  approval  to  her  father's  action,  and  felt 
that  she  might  leave  her  delicate  sister  with  a  clear 
conscience  ;  Mrs.  Charteris  could  flatter  herself  on  having 
brought  it  about — on  being  the  means  of  uniting  a 
couple  so  perfectly  suited.  She  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  leave  Sloan  Street*  until  after  the  marriage,  which — 
Sir  John  keeping  to  the  letter  of  his  "  At  once  !  " — was 
to  take  place  by  special  licence  in  a  week's  time.  The 
intimacy  of  care  for  Audrey  had  taught  him  that  he  had 
chosen  a  woman  of  fine  mettle,  easy  to  mould  in  the 
right  hands,  yet  headstrong.  He  liked  her  the  better 
for  her  wilfulness,  coming  near  to  love,  which  they  both 
set  aside  as  not  of  their  years,  in  his  affection,  and 
smiling  wisely  when  she  continued  to  protest  that  it  was 
only  for  Audrey's  sake  she  had  submitted.  On  her  side,  in 
their  brief  engagement,  Constance  began  to  find  a  true 
friend  the  truer  for  her  promise  :  it  was  pleasant,  after 
all,  to  learn  where  she  had  stood  alone,  pleasant  to  be 
courted  with  gifts,  to  be  watched,  waited  upon,  and  the 
tongues  might  wag  as  they  pleased.  Audrey's  interest  in 
her  hastily  arranged  trousseau  led  her  to  bestow  more 
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care  upon  it  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  she 
was  disconcerted  by  an  obstinate  refusal  to  let  the 
wedding  journey  be  devoted  to  sick-nursing.  "  I  won't 
play  gooseberry/'  Audrey  said,  with  a  pathetic  attempt 
to  be  jocular.  "  It  would  be  as  bad  as  the  chief  brides- 
maid a  hundred  years  ago  going  on  the  honeymoon  !  " 
In  the  end  such  determination  prevailed,  and  it  was 
decided  that,  while  bride  and  bridegroom  started  for  Paris, 
Audrey  should  travel  down  to  Toke  Place — where 
she  still  longed  to  be — on  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding ; 
a  quiet  one,  known  only  to  the  world  at  large  by 
the  announcement  next  day  in  the  Morning  Post. 

Julian,  afraid  to  brood  overmuch  on  that  last  inter- 
view with  Thursby,  welcomed  the  charge  and  hugged  the 
pain  brought  her  by  Audrey's  changed  looks  ;  but  where 
at  first  she  pitied,  she  found  herself  admiring.  The 
child,  in  the  fineness  of  courage  which  faced  her  trouble, 
had  grown  to  womanhood :  a  spirit  stronger  always 
than  the  flesh  pierced  through  it,  endowing  her  eyes 
with  a  mature  wisdom  that  reflected  itself  in  speech — 
childish  intuition  had  given  place  to  something  deeper, 
wider,  more  tolerant.  The  sweet  gravity  with  which  she 
threw  herself  into  the  daily  life,  as  far  as  her  strength 
allowed,  won  Mrs.  Charteris's  approval ;  and  if,  as  Julian 
thought,  she  winced  under  the  elder  lady's  compassion, 
her  patience  never  broke,  though,  when  she  grew  stronger, 
she  showed  a  desire  to  creep  away  alone.  She  and 
Julian  talked  long  and  earnestly,  avoiding  direct  men- 
tion of  the  one  topic,  yet  finding  it  implicit  in  all  they 
approached,  until  one  afternoon  Julian,  a  little  anxious 
concerning  Audrey's  prolonged  absence,  found  her 
kneeling  by  the  monument  in  the  church,  still  as  the 
alabaster,  and  speech  urged  itself  through  the  silence 
as  they  walked  home. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  "  asked  Julian  passionately, 
stung  by  the  light  weight  of  the  fingers  on  her  arm. 

Audrey  turned  wide  and  weary  eyes  on  her.  "  Forgive 
— you  !  "  she  murmured.  "  What  is  there  to  forgive  ?  '' 

"  That  I  spoke — that  I  told  every  one  when  I  knew." 
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Audrey  drew  in  her  breath  sharply.  "  But  there  could 
be  no  choice/'  she  said.  "  Captain  Thursby  was  splendid. 
You  couldn't  let  him  suffer.  The  pain  was  there — we 
had  to  bear  it — besides —  She  broke  off  and  gazed  over 
the  darkening  fields.  "  Don't  you  see,"  she  resumed, 
very  slowly,  "  I  didn't  love  Ralph  really,  before — only 
what  I  thought  he  was.  I  had  to  know,  and  the  knowing 
hurt — oh,  more  than  I  can  say,  but  it  can't  make  any 
difference  to  my  loving  him.  Men  are  not  like  women 
in  those  things.  That  woman  was  clever  and  beautiful 
— but — but  he'd  have  come  back  to  me  if  he'd  lived, 
and  I  should  have  forgiven  him.  Why  should  I  not 
forgive  him  when  he's  dead  ?  " 

"  You're  very  brave,  Audrey,"  Julian  answered. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  brave — only — it  has  to  be  like  that.  I 
am  glad  I  know,  since  it  was  the  truth/' 

Her  courage  smote  Julian  the  more  as  she  watched 
her  move  about  the  house  like  a  shadow,  for  it  could 
not  bring  back  the  pretty  softness  of  her  glances,  nor  the 
natural  joyousness  which  had  shone  in  and  out  of  her 
wistful  melancholy,  like  a  gold  thread  in  a  gray  brocade. 
The  ghost  of  a  smile  came  to  her  lips  only  when  Constance 
wrote,  or  Sir  John.  "  They  are  happy,  those  two,"  she 
would  say,  with  the  wise  indulgence  of  an  elder  for  a 
couple  of  children.  "  They  suit  each  other.  Dad  wants 
a  woman  like  that — some  one  strong  and  merry.  I  am  so 
glad — and  Constance  will  belong  to  me,  too.  Julian, 
all  the  time  she  pretended  it  was  because  of  me — and, 
do  you  know,  I  believe  she  was  in  love  with  Dad.  She 
always  recognised  his  step  on  the  stairs  before  I  did. 
It  makes  me  glad  for  them." 

"  I  am  glad  too,"  echoed  Julian.  This  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  happiness  of  the  elder  couple  hurt  her  : 
she  envied  the  bride  who  chose  to  play  reluctance  and 
who  abjured  Romance,  because  a  tardy  romance  was 
busy  with  the  threads  of  her  life.  There  was  little 
enough  Romance  in  the  future  she  had  traced  for 
herself !  It  spread  gray  as  a  twilight  plain  before  her 
eyes,  crushing  out  the  new,  splendid  things  she  had 
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discerned  in  her  own  nature,  and  leaving  her  as  she 
had  been  ever  since  she  could  remember.  She  dared 
not  speak  with  Audrey  of  her  engagement,  shrinking  from 
the  new  wisdom  in  the  child's  eyes,  and  fearing  lest,  in 
emphasising  her  mother's  content  and  Arnold's  happiness, 
she  might  not  sufficiently  convince  concerning  her  own. 
She  had  not  reckoned  on  an  acuteness  of  vision  difficult 
to  deceive.  Audrey  lay  upon  the  sofa  one  evening  in 
the  dusk,  too  weary,  Julian  thought,  for  speech,  but 
suddenly  she  broke  the  long  silence  which  had  fallen 
between  them :  "  Julian,  please — it's  not  because  of 
me  that  you  don't  ask  Captain  Thursby  here  now  ? 
It  wouldn't  hurt  me  to  see  him — I  should  like  it." 

Julian  turned  startled  eyes  from  the  fire,  the  warm 
blood  rushing  into  her  cheek. 

"  Captain  Thursby  here  ?  "  she  stammered.  "  Why 
should  we  ask  him  ?  " 

"  Because — you  were  such  friends — and  I  thought — 
now—  You  will  marry  him,  won't  you  ?  I  know  he 
cares." 

There  was  no  time  to  consider — only  to  speak  the 
swift,  convincing  lie  which  must  satisfy  Audrey's  acute- 
ness. 

"  My  dear  Audrey,  what  a  mistake  !  "  Julian  said,  with 
a  little  laugh  and  fingers  tightly  clasped  about  her  knees. 
"  You  are  quite  on  the  wrong  tack." 

Audrey  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don," she  said  slowly.  "  I  didn't  know — I  was  sure. 
Unless  he  had  some  great  reason,  why  should  he — " 
she  faltered. 

Julian  had  regained  her  self-control. 

"  Captain  Thursby  is  very  chivalrous  and  very  honour- 
able," she  said,  and  pride  rang  through  the  feigned 
indifference  of  her  tone.  "  But,  Audrey  dear,  you  are 
quite  wrong — quite  wrong — because  I  am  going  to  marry 
some  one  else  :  Arnold  Heseltine." 

The  fire  blazed  up,  and  for  an  instant  Audrey's  clear 
eyes  seemed  to  read  her  very  soul.  "  I  never  thought 
of  Arnold  Heseltine,"  she  said. 
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"  We  suit  each  other  so  well, "  pursued  Julian,  speak- 
ing very  fast.  "  It  has  made  Mother  so  happy.  We 
settled  it  before  he  went  abroad.  He  will  be  back  in  a 
few  days  now/' 

Audrey  raised  herself,  and  rested  her  cheek  on  her 
hand.  "  It  is  quite  settled  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  curious 
trouble  in  her  voice.  "  No  one  else  knows,  do  they  ?  " 

"  No  one  but  Molly  and  Mrs.  Marjoribanks.  It  is 
to  be  announced  when  he  comes  home.  It  was  better 
to  wait  till  then." 

Silence  fell  again.  Julian,  vaguely  disquieted  under 
the  child's  gaze,  of  which  she  felt  rather  than  saw  the 
intentness,  got  up  and  stirred  the  fire.  Audrey  caught 
her  by  the  sleeve,  saying :  "I  am  sorry  for  Captain 
Thursby." 

Julian  laughed  uneasily.  "  Your  pity's  wasted,"  she 
answered,  and  was  glad  that  the  dressing-bell  rang. 

When  next  Audrey  was  alone  with  Mrs.  Charteris  she 
spoke  of  Julian's  engagement,  and  saw  the  pleasure 
that  lit  the  elder  woman's  face. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  great  happiness  to  me,"  Mrs.  Charteris 
said  contentedly,  "  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  all  this  trouble. 
I  have  had  those  two  matches  at  heart  for  a  long  while — 
your  father  and  Constance,  Julian  and  Arnold — and  I 
don't  know  which  of  the  couples  is  the  better  suited." 

Her  listener's  eyes  were  sceptical :  "  Dad  and  Con- 
stance are  all  right — but  are  you  quite,  quite  sure  that 
Julian  is  happy  ?  " 

Mrs.  Charteris  shook  her  head  with  unruffled  convic- 
tion. "  Of  course  she  is,  my  dear  little  girl/'  she  breathed. 
"  Between  you  and  me,  I've  seen  a  wonderful  change  in 
her  since  she  accepted  Arnold.  She  is  so  gentle,  so  quiet, 
and  she  sits  for  hours  dreaming.  Besides,  isn't  he  the 
man  to  take  any  girl's  fancy — charming  and  handsome 
as  he  is  ?  " 

"  He  is  certainly  charming  and  handsome,"  Audrey 
admitted.  "  But  I'm  so  afraid  !  Mrs.  Charteris,  before 
he  comes  back,  ask  her  if  this  engagement  makes  her 
happy." 
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"  My  dear  child,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it." 

"  But  ask  her,  all  the  same,  for  my  sake,"  Audrey 
urged,  with  clasped  hands,  kneeling  on  the  floor  beside 
Mrs.  Charteris. 

Mrs.  Charteris  touched  her  shoulder  softly,  pitifully. 
"  You  know,  Audrey,  I  can't  refuse  you  anything,"  she 
murmured.  "  But  you'll  see  that  you're  wrong.  Here's 
Julian — I'll  ask  her  now." 

"  Ask  me  what  ?  "  inquired  Julian  as  she  came  into 
the  room. 

"  Audrey's  got  it  into  her  head,  my  dear,  that  you  are 
not  happy  about  your  engagement  with  Arnold.  I  want 
you  to  tell  her  how  mistaken  she  is." 

Julian  stopped  in  her  movement  across  the  room  and 
glanced  sharply  at  her  mother.  For  an  instant  she  looked 
like  some  wild  creature  at  bay,  then  she  spoke  with  the 
deliberation  of  an  impatience  forcibly  controlled. 

"  Of  course  she's  wrong,  Mother.  Arnold  and  I  have 
so  much  in  common  that  we  can't  help  being  happy 
together.  We're  not  a  boy  and  girl,  to  lose  our  heads 
about  it,  but  we  are  not  the  less  happy  for  that.  Don't 
imagine  things  that  never  existed,  Audrey  dear  !  " 

Mrs.  Charteris  met  the  child's  eyes  with  an  affectionate 
triumph.  "  Now  are  you  satisfied  ?  "  she  demanded,  as 
she  bent  to  kiss  her,  and  Audrey,  not  satisfied  one  little 
bit,  gave  up  the  contest.  It  was  so  impossible  to  im- 
press Mrs.  Charteris ! 

At  lunch  next  day  both  Audrey  and  Mrs.  Charteris 
had  letters  from  Constance.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  return  from  Paris  should  bring  the  Dennings  straight 
to  Toke  Place,  but  the  plan  had  suffered  a  slight  re- 
arrangement in  that  they  were  to  meet  Constance's 
brother  in  London  immediately.  Constance  asked 
whether  they  might  arrive  a  day  or  two  later  than 
had  been  expected.  Mrs.  Charteris  frowned  and  then 
beamed. 

"  Julian,^write  and  tell  them  to  keep  to  Saturday  and 
bring  Major  Caryl  with  them,"  she  said.  "He  must 
see  his  niece  !  It  will  be  a  delightful  meeting." 
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Julian  looked  up  from  a  letter  she  had  been  perusing. 

"  Yes,  they  mustn't  be  later  than  Saturday,"  she  said, 
in  a  curious,  strained  voice.  "  Arnold  arrives  on  Satur- 
day, too,  and  I  should  like  them  to  meet  him.  You  will 
know  him  better,  Audrey." 

The  smile  on  Audrey's  lips  died  away ;  she  looked 
apprehensively  from  the  mother  to  the  daughter,  but 
Mrs.  Charteris's  satisfaction  had  suffered  no  cloud. 

"  My  darling  child,  how  glad  I  am  !  "  she  said,  clasping 
her  hands. 

The  thin  foreign  paper  rustled  in  Julian's  fingers.  She 
escaped  after  lunch,  but  when  she  rejoined  the  others 
Audrey  read  her  face,  and  at  bedtime,  as  Julian  would 
have  kissed  her  friend  for  good  night  before  the  fire  up- 
stairs, she  felt  two  passionate  hands  on  her  shoulders  and 
met  a  pair  of  wistful  eyes. 

"  Give  up  this  engagement !  "  Audrey  said  with  sudden 
emphasis. 

Julian  pulled  herself  free,  and  frowned.  "  My  dear 
Audrey,  you're  talking  nonsense,"  she  cried  impatiently. 
"  Why  do  you  want  me  to  give  up  what  makes  me 
happy  ?  " 

"  Why  won't  you  tell  me  the  truth  ?  "  Audrey  urged, 
shaking  her  head. 

'  The  truth  ?     Whatfdo  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  suppose  I've  seen  in  all  these  days  ? 
Don't  you  suppose  I've  guessed  ?  You  think  of  me  as 
a  child,  I  know,  but  I  shall  never  be  a  child  again,  and 
I  see  so  clear — so  clear !  You  don't  love  Arnold 
Heseltine  as  one  ought  to  love  the  man  one  is  going  to 
marry " 

"  Audrey !  " 

"  Hush — you  must  listen  !  You  don't  love  Mr.  Hesel- 
tine, and  you — do  love " 

"  Audrey,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  saying —  You 
have  no  right — if  it  were  any  one  else,  I  should  say  they 
were  impertinent."  Julian's  voice  quivered,  she  met 
Audrey's  glance  defiantly. 

There  was  a  little  silence,  then  Audrey  spoke  in  a  low 
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voice,  that  yet  had  the  power  to  penetrate  and  move : 
"  Yes,  I  have  a  right  not  to  let  you  spoil  two  lives  because 
of  Ralph.  No  one  else  will  speak.  Mrs.  Charteris  is 
blind." 

"  Audrey,  you  are  completely  mistaken,"  Julian  said, 
almost  sternly,  taking  a  quick  resolve.  "  You  are  over- 
strung, and  you  imagine  things.  Go  to  bed  now,  and 
put  this  out  of  your  head.  You  will  see  how  foolish 
you  have  been  when  Arnold  comes.  I'm  not  angry, 
dear — but  indeed  you  are  wrong."  She  laid  her  arm 
about  Audrey's  shoulders,  and  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek. 
Audrey  held  herself  aloof. 

"  Julian,  I  don't  imagine  !  "  she  said  firmly.  "  I've 
watched  you  when  Mr.  Heseltine's  letters  came — I 
watched  you  every  day  before  I  knew  of  your  engage- 
ment, and  I  remember  how  you  looked  and  spoke  when 
they  first  accused  Captain  Thursby,  and  when  you  lost 
faith  in  him.  Have  you  been  happy  to-day  as  one  is 
happy  when  a  person  one  loves  is  coming  ?  Julian,  I 
won  t  let  you  pretend  to  me  —  and  —  is  it  fair  to  Mr. 
Heseltine  ?  " 

Their  eyes  met  again — Julian's  hot,  defiant,  nervous  ; 
Audrey's  grave  and  penetrating — and  Audrey's  con- 
quered by  reason  of  that  new  magnetic  power  in  her 
which  startled  and  compelled. 

"  I  shall  be  a  good  wife  to  Arnold,"  Julian  whispered 
brokenly.  "  And  mother  is  pleased.  Besides — I — I 
made  him  care  for  me  !  " 

"  But  you  will  be  unhappy,"  Audrey  urged,  answering 
all  that  was  unspoken  in  the  words.  "  And  you  must 
come  first  in  this — you  and  Captain  Thursby." 

The  blood  rushed  over  Julian's  face,  and  she  turned 
away  her  eyes,  saying  hurriedly  :  "  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Captain  Thursby's  happiness  is  in- 
volved." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  was  the  response,  with  a  wise  look. 
"  He  has  given  you  the  greatest  proof  that  a  man  can 
give.  He  could  not  speak  while  it  was  thought  he — he 
had  done  what  they  said." 
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"  I  saw  him  in  London  to  thank  him,  since  then,  and 
he  didn't  speak." 

"  Since  your  engagement  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  told  him  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I— I  thought  it  better." 

"  You  told  him  because  you  were  afraid  he  would 
say- " 

"  No,  no,  Audrey  !  "  The  cry  was  a  protest,  weaken- 
ing as  she  knew  her  pretences  had  fallen.  Audrey  took 
her  hand. 

"  You  are  doing  this  for  Mrs.  Charteris's  sake  and 
mine,  and  you  must  not,"  she  said  emphatically.  "  Two 
wrongs  don't  make  a  right — I  see  that  so  clearly.  You 
mustn't  be  unhappy  because  my  life  is  spoiled,  or  even 
because  you  want  to  make  amends  to  your  mother.  I 
don't  matter  now..  I  have  faced  it,  and  it's  all  over — 
and  he's  worthy  of  you,  Julian."  Audrey's  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  but  she  conquered  her  weakness,  and  stood 
holding  Julian's  hand  between  her  small,  frail  fingers. 
Julian  felt  their  pressure,  and  her  defiance  melted  once 
for  all. 

"  You're  splendid,  Audrey  !  "  she  breathed.  "  Why 
won't  you  let  me  try  to  be  as  unselfish  as  you  are  ?  I 
must  pay  somehow,  don't  you  see  ?  And  Mother  asked 
me  to  promise  that  I  would  never  marry  Captain  Thursby. 
She  could  not  endure  even  to  see  him  the  other  day.  I 
must  spare  her  all  I  can." 

"  Mrs.  Charteris  had  no  right  to  ask  you  for  such  a 
promise.  It  is  weak  of  her  to  refuse  to  see  him.  I  will 
persuade  her — she  will  do  a  great  deal  for  me." 

"  Arnold  has  my  word." 

"  You  must  break  it.  You  must  be  true  to  yourself. 
Don't  you  suppose  I  know  ?  You  care  so  much  for 
Captain  Thursby  that  it  mattered  more  to  you  that  he 
should  be  innocent  than  Ralph,  and  you  want  to  pay  a 
price,  somehow " 

"  Audrey,  I  never  said " 

"  Of  course  not !     Only  I  seem  to  see  things  quite 
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differently.  It  would  have  hurt  me  before,  but  it  doesn't 
hurt  me  now.  It  has  to  be  like  that.  There  must  be  one 
person  who  matters  more  than  the  rest,  and  Ralph  was 
only  your  brother.  Julian,  promise  me  that  you  will 
break  off  this  engagement !  " 

"  I  can't — it's  too  late  !  Besides,  don't  you  see  ?  I 
shall  never  be  quite  unhappy.  I  shall  know  he's  in  the 
world,  and  that  will  make  the  world  a  better  place.  He 
won't  be  unhappy  either — men  forget  so  easily.  No, 
Audrey,  I've  got  to  go  through  with  it  now." 

Audrey  shook  her  head,  then  a  thought  flashed  upon 
her :  "If  Captain  Thursby  came  to  you  and  told  you 
that  he  loved  you,  what  would  you  say  then  ?  " 

Julian  blanched  under  that  penetrating  gaze.  "  I 
don't  wish  to  see  him  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Because  you  are  afraid ! "  was  Audrey's  almost 
triumphant  reply.  She  put  her  arms  about  Julian's 
neck.  "  Promise  me  that  you  will  think  of  what  I 
have  said  !  "  she  pleaded. 

The  two  girls  clung  together,|but  Julian's  face  was 
set,  while  upon  Audrey's  lips  played  a  smile  that  was 
half  mischievous  and  half  wistful.  Julian  went  straight 
to  her  own  room,  and,  flinging  herself  on  her  knees, 
broke  into  the  sobs  which  she  had  controlled  in  Audrey's 
presence.  All  her  calm  had  been  convulsed  ;  the  future 
which  she  had  resolutely  pushed  from  her  rushed  upon 
her  like  a  cloud — the  gray,  hopeless  future,  every  turn 
of  which  she  seemed  to  foresee,  as  the  wayfarer  foresees 
a  familiar  road.  She  went  down  into  the  pit,  facing  all 
that  this  ratification  of  her  engagement  must  mean — 
and  yet,  how  could  she  escape  ?  Honour,  her  spoken 
word,  hedged  her  in — her  mother's  happiness,  the  desire 
to  suffer.  For  an  instant  she  rebelled  under  those  self- 
imposed  bonds  ;  the  longing  for  freedom  surged  against 
restraint  like  a  stormy  sea  against  a  breakwater,  and 
then  died  down  to  the  utter  desolation  of  loss.  She  only 
knew  that  to  feel  Dick  Thursby's  arms  about  her  would 
be  a  Paradise  on  which  she  herself  had  shut  the  door. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

AUDREY   SHEWS  HER   METTLE 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  Audrey  left  the  library,  where 
she  had  been  sitting  with  Mrs.  Charteris  and  Julian,  and 
presently  passed  through  the  hall  in  her  hat  and  coat 
without  pausing  to  look  in  at  the  half-open  door. 

"  Won't  you  go  with  her  ?  "  suggested  Mrs.  Charteris, 
who  was  vaguely  troubled  by  Audrey's  preference  for 
solitude. 

Julian  looked  up  from  some  business  letters  which,  in 
a  feverish  desire  for  occupation  on  this  awful  day,  she 
had  undertaken  to  write,  and  shook  her  head,  saying : 
"  She  likes  to  be  alone — I  will  follow  her  presently." 
Audrey  and  she  had  not,  until  this  morning,  spoken 
together'  of  Arnold  since  the  night  when  the  child  had 
pleaded  with  her,  but  this  morning  Audrey  had  asked : 
"  You  will  not  do  it  ?  "  and  had  received  a  firm  :  "  No  !  " 
in  reply.  Julian  felt  as  if  that  "  No !  "  had  sealed  her 
fate.  The  pen  dropped  idly  for  a  moment  as  she  watched 
Audrey  appear  beyond  the  terrace,  flit  along  the  path 
between  the  trees,  scarcely  disturbing  the  deer  with  her 
soft  footsteps,  and  disappear  where  the  ground  dipped  to 
the  right.  The  blue  distances  of  the  Weald  were  bathed 
in  sunshine,  but  Julian  noted  it  not ;  her  world  was  so  gray 
and  monotonous  that  she  could  almost  be  envious  of 
Audrey's  licensed  grief. 

Yet  it  was  not  altogether  grief  which  dimmed  Audrey's 
eyes  as  she  opened  the  little  wicket-gate  and  hurried 
down  the  flagged  path  to  the  church.  Her  own  sorrows 
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had  been  put  aside,  or  at  least  merged,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  an  audacious  task  to  which  they  had  perhaps  been 
the  inspiration.  She  gave  a  hurried  glance  round  the 
church,  saw  that  it  was  empty,  and  sat  down  in  the 
porch,  plucking  nervously  at  her  mufL  For  the  first 
time  she  had  acted,  decisively,  on  her  own  responsibility 
— as  she,  unaided  by  counsel,  believed  to  be  right — and 
she  was  all  of  a  sudden  a  little  afraid  of  the  action.  But 
her  courage  rose  again  as  the  lych-gate  clicked  and  a 
firm  step  came  up  the  path.  She  stepped  out  from  the 
porch  to  meet  the  man  who  had  entered,  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

"  I'm  so  thankful  you've  come  !  "  she  said  impulsively. 

Thursby  took  the  hand  very  gently,  and  looked  down 
at  her — his  glance  at  once  puzzled,  eager,  and  tender 
with  the  tenderness  which  might  be  aroused  by  a  child. 
"  What  is  it  you  want  of  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't  come,  or  would  be  angry 
with  me  for  writing,"  Audrey  repeated.  "  I  couldn't 
explain — but  I  did  so  hope " 

"  You  have  the  right  to  demand  a  great  deal  of  people 
now,"  he  said  with  quick  regret.  "  Besides " 

She  saw  that  he  glanced  round  almost  involuntarily, 
and  she  smiled  a  little :  there  was  justification  for  her 
action  in  that  glance,  and  in  the  instinctive  disappoint- 
ment with  which  it  fell  back  to  her  face.  "  Oh,  it  wasn't 
for  me,"  she  interposed — then  paused  and  moved  across 
the  churchyard.  "  We  can  sit  here  on  the  wall,  and  talk," 
she  said,  beckoning  him  to  follow.  "  No  one  will  dis- 
turb us." 

They  sat  on  the  low  coping  of  stone,  on  the  outer  side 
of  which  a  steep  wall  dipped  away  to  the  park.  Audrey, 
as  if  it  were  difficult  to  begin,  hesitated  :  bending  for- 
ward, she  looked  into  Thursby's  face  and  read  it  with 
that  new  penetration  of  hers  ;  in  some  subtle  way  it 
was  different  from  that  which  it  had  been  when  he  first 
came  to  Toke  Place — the  mouth  was  set  a  little  sternly, 
the  eyes  had  less  of  good-humoured  indolence. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  of  me  ?  "  he  repeated,  with  a 
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sudden  appeal  in  his  voice.  He  knew  now  that  he  was 
not  speaking  with  the  child  on  whom  he  had  had  com- 
passion, but  with  a  woman  who  might  mould  his  life  as 
she  chose. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why  you  did  it  ?  "  she  said, 
at  last. 

"  Why  I  did  it  ?  "  he  repeated.     "  You  mean " 

"  Why  did  you  shield  Ralph  ?  "  she  said  firmly. 

He  flushed  beneath  his  tan.  "  Must  we  talk  about 
that  again  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I'm  so  desperately  sorry 

"  You  must  not  think  about  me/'  she  interrupted. 
"  Please  answer  :  why  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  do  anything  else — it  would  have  been  so 
mean — he  was  dead.  Besides,  Mrs.  Charteris  and  you — 
But  there's  no  use  in  discussing  that.  I  thought,  per- 
haps, you  might  have  some  message — or ' 

"  You  are  not  telling  the  truth,"  she  broke  in  in- 
exorably, ignoring  his  wistful  suggestion.  "  If  you 
won't  tell  it,  I  shall  have  to  speak  for  you.  You  shielded 
Ralph,  not  because  of  Mrs.  Charteris,  or  because  of  me, 
but  because  Ralph  is  Julian's  brother,  and  because  you 
care  for  Julian." 

The  flush  deepened  on  Thursby's  forehead,  and  his 
breath  came  quickly.  "  Miss  Denning — you — you  must 
not  say  *hat,"  he  answered. 

"  Why  not  ?     Isn't  it  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Even  if  it  were  the  truth,  there's  no  use  in  speaking 
of  it  now.  She  is  engaged  to  be  married.  It  wasn't 
very  kind  of  you  to  send  for  me  if  that  was  all  you  had 
to  say." 

He  stood  up,  and  lifted  his  cap.  Audrey  understood 
his  irritation,  and  was  the  better  pleased  with  him  for 
it. 

"  That  is  not  all,"  she  said.  "  I  sent  for  you  because 
there  was  no  other  way  out  of  a  dreadful  tangle.  But 
you  must  tell  me  first  if  you  love  Julian.  You  say  I 
have  the  right  to  ask  a  great  deal  of  people  ;  I  ask  that 
of  you." 

He  sat  down  again,  and  looked  at  her  with  something 
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of  command.  '  You  are  not  playing  with  me  ?  "  he 
urged.  "  You  are  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  On  my  honour,  in  deadly  earnest." 

"  Then  I  care  for  Julian  Charteris  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul.  I  have  never  known  before  what  it  is  to  care 
like  that " 

Audrey  scanned  him  approvingly :  "  That's  right ! 
Listen.  Julian  cares  for  you  as  much  as  you  care  for 
her — and  she's  miserable — miserable,  I  tell  you  !  " 

Watching  Thursby  as  she  spoke,  Audrey  saw  a  light 
spring  and  die  in  his  eyes. 

"  But  she — she  didn't  trust  me,"  he  said. 

Audrey  laughed  with  sudden  scorn  of  his  obtuseness. 
"  She  was  jealous  of  Mrs.  Page — desperately  jealous — 
because  she  cares  for  you  !  " 

"  Then  why  on  earth — "  the  man  began  stormily,  and 
stopped. 

"Why  did  she  accept  Mr.  Heseltine  ?  There's  the 
pity  of  it.  Don't  you  see —  How  can  I  make  you  under- 
stand ?  She  felt  she  must  suffer  as  we  were  suffering, 
Mrs.  Charteris  and  I.  It  was  she  who  discovered  and 
told  every  one " 

"  I  know — but  surely  she " 

"  Yes,  she  suffered,  but  not  as  we  did."  Audrey's 
voice  sank,  and  she  looked  away.  "  For  her,  you  came 
first — not  Ralph.  Mrs.  Charteris  when  she  knew  wanted 
no  one  to  be  told — don't  judge  her  hardly  for  that ! 
Ralph  was  all  her  life — as  he  is  mine — but  for  Julian  it 
was  different.  You  had  to  come  first,  and  that  was  why 
she  told  all  the  world  straight  out,  but  also  why,  when 
she  had  cleared  you,  she  wished  to  atone,  to  take  her 
share  of  the  suffering.  Mrs.  Charteris  had  urged  her  to 
marry  Mr.  Heseltine " 

She  paused,  quivering.  Thursby  was  silent ;  she  could 
see  the  wondering  despair  in  his  face. 

"  I  understand  a  little,"  he  said.  "  But  still— it's  too 
late  now/' 

"  No — not  too  late.  She  accepted  Mr.  Heseltine 
because  her  mother  wished  it,  and  because  she  could 
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not  trust  herself.  It  was  foolish,  but  women  are  some- 
times foolish  like  that.  He  has  been  abroad  for  six 
weeks,  and  he  comes  home  to-night.  She  is  wretched, 
wretched,  but  she  won't  give  in.  That  is  what  I  sent 
for  you  to  hear." 

"  Still  I  don't  see  what  use  it  is." 

Audrey  stamped  her  foot  impatiently.  "  How  stupid 
you  are  !  She  is  miserable — miserable,  I  tell  you — and 
I  can't  persuade  her  to  break  off  her  engagement.  No 
one  but  you  can  do  that.  You  must  tell  her  that  you 
love  her." 

That  was  Graham's  counsel,  yet  it  came  with  a  greater 
temptation  from  the  lips  of  this  frail  child  who  knew  his 
lady's  heart. 

"  Miss  Denning,  you  don't  understand — it  would  be 
dishonourable  !  "  he  protested. 

"  What  does  honour  or  dishonour  matter  ?  Can't  you 
see  how  it  is  ?  Julian  persists  in  making  three  people 
unhappy — you,  herself,  Mr.  Heseltine.  Something  has 
to  be  done.  Because  Ralph  did  wrong,  must  every  one 
be  unhappy  ?  I  have  to  stand  for  him  now.  I  have 
done  all  I  could  with  her,  but  she  won't  yield  to  any  one 
but  you.  The  only  thing  you  have  to  think  of  is  that 
you  and  Julian  belong  to  each  other.  She  has  never 
cared  like  this  before — and  you,  you  are  good  enough 
for  her.  Remember  that  you  won't  have  a  second  life 
to  live,  and  Love's  too  fine  a  thing  to  be  thrown  aside  for 
a  scruple." 

He  looked  down  at  Audrey,  wondering  at  her  impetu- 
osity. With  her  big  eyes  blazing  and  her  trembling  lips, 
she  might  have  been  pleading  for  her  own  happiness,  not 
for  that  of  another. 

"  If  I  dared  !  "  he  murmured.     "  But  Heseltine " 

"  Don't  think  of  him,"  Audrey  urged.  "  Think  of 
yourself  and  of  Julian  !  " 

Suddenly  the  sheer  madness  of  the  notion  caught  at 
Thursby's  excited  faculties,  and  he  laughed  out  aloud. 
!<  You've  been  marvellously  audacious,  Miss  Denning/' 
he  said,  then  grew  grave  and  asked  her  forgiveness,  but 
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he  needed  none,  because  the  laughter  showed  her  she  had 
conquered. 

"  It  was  not  audacious,"  she  said  simply.  "  Julian 
would  not  free  herself  ;  I  had  to  do  what  I  could.  Now 
it  is  your  turn." 

"  If  I  dared  !  "  he  said  again. 

Audrey  looked  across  the  park,  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand.  "  Go  !  "  she  said  suddenly,  pointing  to  the 
wicket-gate.  "  Go  !  " 

"  Where  ?  "  he  asked,  bewildered. 

"Oh,  you  are  stupid  !  Go  to  the  gate — and — and 
dare!" 

With  blind  obedience  he  turned  and  stepped  forward. 
As  he  did  so  a  voice  came  down  the  path,  calling  softly  : 
"  Audrey  !  Audrey  !  " 

Audrey  gave  no  reply,  but  slipped  away  with  that 
strange  little  smile,  half  triumphant,  half  wistful,  on  her 
lips.  As  she  closed  the  lych-gate  behind  her  she  hid  her 
face  for  an  instant.  "  Ralph,"  she  whispered.  "  Ralph, 
I've  done  my  best." 

By  the  wicket-gate  Julian  and  Thursby  came  face  to 
face — he  still  doubting  and  hesitating,  she  startled  and 
unable  to  believe  her  eyes.  "  You — here  !  "  she  said 
confusedly.  "  How  is  it  you  are  here  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  all  his  hesitation  fled,  and 
he  laid  his  hand  over  the  one  she  had  set  on  the  latch 
of  the  gate.  "  Miss  Denning  has  sent  me  to  you,"  he 
answered,  in  a  voice  that  was  new  to  Julian.  "  She  has 
told  me — Julian,  is  it  true  ?  " 

She  gave  a  quick  glance  round  as  if  to  ask  help  of  the 
familiar  trees  and  the  old  gray  church,  but  on  a  sudden 
they  seemed  strange,  and  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from 
Thursby,  nor  withdraw  her  hand.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
known  him  always — from  some  long  past  eternity  in 
which  these  remembered  places  of  her  childhood  were  quite 
new  and  unimportant.  In  all  the  world  there  was  noth- 
ing but  they  two,  nothing  which  mattered  except  that 
his  strong,  warm  hand  clasped  hers,  troubling  her  and 
yet  filling  her  with  a  happiness  beyond  compare.  He 
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must  have  read  her  silence,  for  almost  roughly  he  lifted 
her  hand  from  the  latch  and  pushed  back  the  gate  which 
divided  them.  How  should  she  keep  up  the  barriers 
when  he  could  brush  them  so  triumphantly  aside  ?  The 
veil  was  rent  away  for  ever — without  a  word,  without  a 
protest,  she  was  in  her  Paradise  !  The  Winter  sunshine 
was  golden  for  her  now,  and  it  seemed  as  though  a  song 
of  surpassing  joy  and  beauty  were  coming  out  of  the 
distances  of  the  Weald. 

"  Can  you  forgive  as  much  as  this  ?  "  she  whispered, 
at  last.  "  I  believed  that  you  had  done  it,  when  all  the 
time  you —  Oh,  how  can  you  forgive  that  ?  " 

"  Forgive  !  "  he  answered.     "  Forgive — Julian  !  " 

Again  they  were  silent,  since  words  could  never  give 
utterance  to  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  between 
them,  but  their  eyes  spoke,  and  Julian  met  the  blue  flame 
which  burned  beneath  the  man's  lashes.  Blue  like  the 
sea !  flashed  through  her  mind,  and  with  it  the  thought 
—if  thought  and  sheer  living  may  be  joined  :  strong  as 
the  sea,  as  unfathomable  !  and  her  glance  fell.  Then 
remembrance  thrilled  her,  and  she  shrank  back  into  a 
world  that  was  gray,  not  golden.  "  I  had  forgotten," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  am  not  free." 

Thursby  laughed,  with  the  sheer,  light-hearted  laughter 
of  a  man  who  has  won  his  Heart's  Desire,  and  does  not 
fear  to  lose  it.  "  Miss  Denning  said  I  was  only  to  think 
of  you  and  of  myself  !  "  he  answered. 

Hope  burned  again  :  he  would  not  give  back  what  had 
been  given  him  !  "  But  my. word — "  Julian  protested 
feebly. 

"  If  you  love  me,  you  cannot  marry  him." 

"  He  will  be  at  Toke  Place  this  evening—  Oh,  what 
have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  the  truth,  and  he  will  set  you  free.  I  can't 
let  you  go  now  ;  we've  misunderstood  long  enough." 

There  was  no  choice  left  for  Julian,  and  she  exulted 
that  it  should  be  so.  "  I  will  tell  him  at  once,"  she  said 
slowly.  "  I  don't  know  whether  it's  right  or  wrong,  but 
you  have  come — and — you  are  you  !  Now  let  me  go  !  " 
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"  Not  yet/'  he  protested,  and  would  have  drawn  her 
close  to  him  again,  but  she  held  back. 

"  Wait  till  I  am  free,"  she  said  soberly,  though  a  light 
that  she  could  not  veil  danced  in  her  eyes.  "  Let  me  go 
home  now." 

"  There  is  so  much  to  say  !  "  he  pleaded. 

"  We  shall  have  all  our  lives  to  say  it  in  1  " 

"  But  now  ?  " 

"  You  may  come  with  me  as  far  as  the  turn  of  the 
path." 

She  went  resolutely  through  the  wicket-gate,  but  it  was 
observable  that  she  walked  slowly.  Much  could  be  said 
before  they  reached  Thursby's  limit :  Julian  learned  how 
he  had  obeyed  Audrey's  summons  v/ith  implicit  trust, 
catching  at  the  straw  of  hope  which  the  mere  neighbour- 
hood of  Toke  Place  might  afford,  and  herself  made  the 
full  confession  of  her  doubts,  her  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Page. 

"  She  is  so  beautiful,"  she  said.     "  And  I  am  not." 

"  Not  beautiful !  "  he  protested.  His  vision  of  her 
had  been  in  light  Summer  array,  but  he  was  ready  to 
swear  that  the  rough  tweed  suit  and  cap,  with  a  sable 
at  her  throat,  made  her  a  queen. 

"  Hush — that  is  not  all !  If  you  had  asked  me  to 
marry  you  that  day  at  the  stores,  I  should  have  said 
yes,  believing  that  you  had  forged  the  cheque.  Can  you 
forgive  even  that  ?  " 

He  smiled,  and  answered  :  "  There  can  be  no  question 
of  forgiveness  between  you  and  me.  I  only  care  that 
you  love  me." 

"It  is  so  strange — I  scarcely  know  you,"  she  said 
musingly.  "  And  yet- 


And  yet — what  ?  " 

"  It  couldn't  be  otherwise.  I  think  I  have  known 
you  always." 

"  I  wish — "  he  began,  and  stopped  suddenly.  She 
questioned  him  with  her  eyes,  and  he  went  on  :  "I  wish 
we  could  have  come  together  without  all  that  between — 
without  your  ever  knowing.  It  is  I  who  have  brought 
you  such  deep  trouble " 
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"  No  !  "  she  cried.  "  No  !  I  don't  wish  that.  How 
can  I  explain  ?  Right  or  wrong — I  am  glad  everything 
has  happened  as  it  has.  I  don't  wish  anything  away 
except  that  I  doubted  you.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Ralph,  I  should  never  have  guessed,  never  have  known, 
what  you  could  be.  Surely  he  has  atoned — by  bringing 
you  to  me.  Only,  it  has  taught  me — Dick,  you'll  have 
to  stand  by  your  wife,  for  when  she  acts  alone,  she  only 
makes  a  terrible  tangle." 

"  My  wife  !  "  he  repeated  with  a  sudden,  soft  accent  of 
exultation. 

They  reached  the  turn,  and  Julian  halted  with  reluc- 
tant footsteps. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,"  he  demanded,  as  he  faced  her 
again.  "  Graham  said  that  when  he  told  you  he  thought 
for  an  instant  you  were  glad — glad  it  wasn't  me.  Was 
that  true  ?  " 

"  I  was  glad,"  she  answered  simply.  "  Ralph  was  my 
brother — but  you !  " 

"  And  you  can  ask  me  to  forgive  you  after  that ! "  ho 
said,  wondering.  "  When  I  ought  to  thank  you  on  my 
knees." 

She  gave  him  a  long  look,  then  said :  "  Good-bye, 
till  to-morrow !  " 

"  Even  strangers  shake  hands,"  he  suggested. 

"  We  are  behaving  abominably,"  was  her  answer,  but 
she  drew  her  hand  from  her  muff.  He  took  and  did  not 
loose  it. 

"  And  you  will  be  in  Douthwaite  Hall  after  all,"  he 
said  slowly.  "  Julian,  let  me  come  with  you  to  the  house 
now.  I  am  afraid —  Don't  let  him  persuade  you  !  " 

"  Have  you  so  little  trust  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You  must 
trust  me  till  to-morrow." 

"  How  desperately  long  !  "  he  breathed.  "  Fancy  to- 
night in  London —  You  will  wire  to  me  early  ?  There 
are  trains  on  Sunday." 

She  tried  to  release  her  hand,  but  he  kissed  it  before 
he  would  let  it  go.  "  Even  friends  do  that,"  he  whispered. 
"  Do  you  remember — the  sun-dial " 
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"  Do  I  remember  ?  "  she  repeated,  flushing,  and  fled 
along  the  path.  When  she  was  a  little  way  off  she 
looked  round,  and  saw  him  waiting  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand  ;  then  she  walked  soberly  to  the  house. 

A  fly  with  luggage  stood  before  it,  and  she  hesitated 
for  a  little.  There  was  a  hard  price  to  pay  for  her 
tumultuous  gladness !  But  at  the  door  Audrey  met 
her. 

"  He  is  in  the  library,  and  I  have  told  him,"  the  child 
said.  "  He  wants  to  see  you/' 

Julian  stared  at  her.  "  You  are  Fate  incarnate,"  she 
said.  "  Audrey,  is  it  wrong  to  be  gloriously  happy  ?  " 

Heseltine  stood  by  the  table  in  the  library.  "  It 
seems  we  have  made  a  mistake,"  he  said  gravely.  "  It 
is  better  to  know  in  time,  and — you  are  quite  free." 

Julian  bent  her  head  in  shame.  "  Forgive  me,"  she 
whispered.  "  I  never  meant  to  break  my  word." 

"  I  know  it — but  I  am  glad  Miss  Denning  had  the 
courage.  Anything  is  better  than  that  you  should 
marry  me  when  you  care  for  some  one  else.  Molly  and 
I  must  get  on  alone.  I  was  wrong  to  press  you.  You 
knew  best  at  the  beginning."  He  came  forward,  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  It  is  only  I  who  have  been  in  the  wrong,"  she  said 
impetuously.  "  I  was  very  unhappy,  and  I  think  it 
made  me  mad.  I  wanted  you  to  care  for  me,  and  I 
know  I  must  have  made  you  suppose  that  I  cared.  I 
don't  want  to  pretend  to  be  better  than  I  am." 

"  Still,  won't  you  shake  hands  with  me  before  I  go  ?  " 
he  asked  gently. 

"  You  are  very  generous,"  she  said,  with  the  obedience 
to  his  wish  which  betrayed  her  full  humility.  A  moment 
later  he  had  left  the  room. 

The  excitement  of  the  Dennings'  arrival  with  Major 
Caryl  served  to  distract  Mrs.  Charteris  from  Arnold's 
failure  to  appear,  since,  at  the  moment,  explanations 
were  impossible.  The  evening  passed  with  every  show 
of  cheerfulness,  but  Constance's  quick  eyes  detected 
something  in  the  glances  exchanged  between  the  two 
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girls  ;  and  when,  at  Audrey's  bedtime,  she  took  Julian's 
accustomed  place  in  accompanying  her  upstairs,  she  was 
scarcely  surprised  at  the  eager  :  "  I  have  something  to 
tell  you  !  "  which  greeted  her  as  the  bedroom  door  closed 
upon  their  solitude. 

"  You  are  better  ?  You  are  content  ?  "  was  her  first 
anxious  question. 

"  Nearly  well,  and  content  since  you  and  Dad  are 
come,  and  I  have  a  mother,"  was  the  warm  assurance, 
and  then  the  tale  had  to  be  heard. 

"  Have  I  done  right  ?  "  Audrey  asked  at  the  close. 
"  Have  I  acted  as  you  would  have  done  ?  " 

Constance  drew  her  daughter  into  her  arms.  "  You've 
been  wiser  than  all  of  us,  little  Audrey,"  she  said.  "  And 
very  brave.  I  am  proud  of  you  !  It  is  hard  for  Arnold 
Heseltine,  but  he  has  his  child." 

"  What  will  Mrs.  Charteris  say,  though  ?  "  Audrey 
murmured,  a  little  ruefully. 

There  was  a  knock,  and  Julian  stood  in  the  doorway. 
An  hour  had  passed  in  telling  the  tale. 

"  And  this  is  how  you  keep  my  invalid  from  her  bed/' 
she  began,  then  looked  from  one  face  to  the  other. 
"  Has  Audrey — "  she  cried,  and  stopped.  There  was  in 
her  eyes  a  look  of  content,  as  though  her  whole  being 
had  foun<|  its  fulfilment. 

"  I  know,  and  I  am  glad,"  Constance  said,  and,  rising, 
she  gave  Julian  her  first  kiss  of  congratulation. 

"  I  haven't  told  Mother  to-night,"  Julian  said.  "  I'm 
afraid  she  won't  like  it — but  I  don't  think  any  one  else 
would  have  kept  me  straight.  I've  made  such  a  tangle 
of  things  already  !  " 

"  We  will  persuade  Mrs.  Charteris,  Constance,  won't 
we  ?  "  Audrey  pleaded.  "  She  cannot  refuse  you  any- 
thing just  now." 

Julian  put  her  hand  on  the  child's  shoulder.  "  Audrey, 
how  shall  I  ever  thank  you  enough  ?  "  she  said,  in  a 
new,  deep  voice,  from  which  gladness  welled  up  like  a 
spring.  "  How  could  you  guess — what  it  all  meant 
for  me  ?  " 
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"  I  didn't  guess — I  knew,"  Audrey  whispered,  and 
smiled  through  tears. 

Mrs.  Charteris  was  persuaded  more  easily  than  any 
one  had  supposed.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Marjoribanks, 
spurred  to  remonstrance  by  the  failure  of  her  scheme- 
to  set  Thursby  and  Julian  face  to  face  and  by  the  news 
that  Arnold  would  soon  be  in  England,  arrived  most 
opportunely  to  back  up  the  representations  of  Lady 
Denning,  to  whom,  as  Audrey  had  said,  Mrs.  Charteris 
could  refuse  nothing.  Slight  misgivings  as  to  Julian's 
state  of  mind  when  Arnold's  arrival  approached  had 
begun  secretly  to  torment  the  sentimental  lady — so 
she  confessed,  and  though  the  second  engagement  follow- 
ing on  the  breaking  of  the  first  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a 
shock,  the  patent  success  of  her  one  match  set  the  whole 
world  in  so  favourable  a  colouring  that  by  the  time 
Thursby  was  urgent  to  put  an  announcement  in  the 
Morning  Post  she  was  almost  reconciled  to  it — had 
indeed  begun  to  take  some  of  the  credit  of  it  to  herself. 
Moreover,  the  obvious  devotion  of  the  pair  appealed  to 
a  soft  corner  of  her  heart,  and  she  was  forced  to  admit 
to  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  whose  brief  telegram  of  congratula- 
tion— "  Glad  you've  shown  some  sense  at  last !  " — set  the 
household  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  that  there  was  more 
Romance  in  a  match  where  the  bridegroom  was  not  a 
widower.  She  discovered  virtues  before  unseen  in  Dick 
Thursby,  and  whispered  among  her  intimates  that  Julian 
could  have  made  no  better  choice.  "  A  charming  man," 
she  repeated.  "  And  his  chivalry  towards  ourselves — 
his  goodness  " — she  touched  her  eyes  with  her  handker- 
chief— "  nothing  could  surpass  them  !  " 

So  much  for  the  principals — in  a  wider  circle  the 
announcement  set  a  hundred  different  views  stirring. 
Gerald  was  firm  in  his  belief  that  Julian  had  acted  after 
the  one  manner  possible,  and  flew  to  Toke  Place  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  press  his  hero's  hand.  "  You're 
an  awfully  lucky  girl,  Julian,"  he  repeated,  soberly, 
more  than  once,  and  could  hardly  find  fault  with  his 
cousin's  reply  :  "  I  know  it,  Gerald  !  " 
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Mr.  Glyn  shrugged  his  shoulders  silently,  and  in  select 
conclave  Mrs.  Glyn,  Marjorie,  and  Poyntz  expressed  their 
opinions. 

"  I  confess,"  said  Poyntz,  "  that  I  am  disappointed  in 
Julian  Charteris.  She  had  possibilities,  distinct  possi- 
bilities, and  now — fancy  marrying  the  '  Intruder ' !  Of 
course  he  behaved  rather  well,  but — I  always  said  that 
women  admire  brute  strength." 

"  The '  Intruder  '  behaved  uncommonly  well,"  observed 
Marjorie,  "  I  shouldn't  have  thought  him  capable  of  such 
generosity." 

"  My  dear  girl — a  man  in  love,"  said  Mrs.  Glyn,  with 
a  dainty  gesture.  "  Of  course  it  was  obvious  that  Julian 
was  infatuated — that  I  saw  from  the  first,  but  I  never 
suspected  him  of  being  serious — and  really,  I  should  not 
like  to  bet  too  heavily  on  the  success  of  the  manage. 
Those  stories  about  him  in  India — for,  of  course,  there 
was  some  foundation — and,  do  you  know,  I  heard  a 
rumour  that  Julian  was  practically  engaged  to  Arnold 
Heseltine.  Well,  we  shall  see  !  " 

"I  should  like — immensely  like — to  have  a  confi- 
dential talk  with  Mrs.  Page,"  added  Poyntz  medita- 
tively. 

At  the  moment  Mrs.  Page  was  perusing  an  English 
paper  which  had  been  sent  with  her  letters  to  catch  at 
Marseilles  the  ship  by  which  she  was  returning  to  India. 
She  studied  the  fashionable  intelligence,  frowned,  and 
let  the  paper  slip  to  her  knee.  "  And  so  that's  the 
end,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  He's  got  what  he  wanted, 
after  all.  I  wonder — no — I  don't  wonder  :  he'll  make 
her  happy." 

"  What's  wrong  ?  "  asked  a  fellow-passenger,  dropping 
into  the  chair  at  her  side. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  "  Nothing  is  pre- 
cisely wrong,"  she  said.  "  But  I  have  just  discovered 
that  it's  quite  useless  to  interfere  with  what  is  going  to 
happen." 

It  was  Sir  John  who  spoke  the  last  word  to  his  wife 
on  the  evening  of  Julian's  marriage. 
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"And  there  it  ends,  or  begins,"  he  said,  and  add( 
like  Mrs.  Page  :   "I  wonder " 

"  I  won't  have  you  cynical  this  time." 

"  You  must  admit  that  we  are  a  brilliant  examp 
of  the  marriage  of  convenience." 

"  Or  of  persuasion,"  was  Constance's  sly  retort.  "  You 
have  to  confess  that  it  was  Mrs.  Charteris " 

"  Mrs.  Charteris  or  not,  we  are  sage  persons  sagely 
mated ;  those  two — eyes  for  no  one  but  each  other — 
and — what  do  they  know  of  each  other  after  all  ?  " 

"  More  than  many,  I  should  have  said.  For  the  rest, 
we  must  trust.  Life  is  hard  enough,  and  we're  bound  to 
make  mistakes,  but  when  two  strong  people  join  hands, 
perhaps  they've  a  better  chance.  Audrey  at  least 
thinks  so  !  " 

Sir  John's  face  softened.  "  Ah,  Audrey  !  "  he  said. 
"  My  dear,  Audrey  took  a  great  responsibility  into  her 
little  fingers  that  day.  I  should  have  been  afraid." 

"  Who  shall  say  that  Audrey  was  not  wiser  than  your 
Lordship  ?  "  Constance  replied,  putting  her  hand  through 
her  husband's  arm. 


THE  END. 
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